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From Fraser's Magazine. 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, ESQ. 


Here we have the sketcher sketched ; and, as 
is fit, he is sketched sketching. Here is George 
Cruikshank, the George Cruikshank, seated upon 
the head of a barrel, catching inspiration from 
the scenes presented to him in a pot-house, and 
consigning the ideas of the moment to immor- 
tality on the crown of his hat. We wish that 
he would send us the results of his easy labours. 

Of George Cruikshank the history. is short. 
He stands too often and too well before the eyes 
of the public, to render it necessary that we should 
say much about him; and we confess, that of his 
earlier annals we know little or nothing. This, 
it must be allowed, is but small reason for a 
“regular magazine hand” to decline writing a 
long article about them, according to the usual 
and much-honoured practice of the well-trained 
contributors of our worshipful contemporaries. 
But as we profess to have a consciencé, we must 
not comply with the usage ; honestly stating, on 
the contrary, that the first of Cruikshank’s works 
known to us are his caricatures of George IV. 
and his friends. Tories as we were and are, and 
as we trust we still shall be, these comic pictur- 
ings haunt our imagination. The poor old king 


in every attitude of ludicrous distress (the “ Fat | 
was perfection ); Copley (sketched | 


in the Fire” 
as we have been assured, merely from description, 
and yet a great likeness) ; Castlereagh (but even 
the professed caricaturist could not destroy the 
gentlemanly grace of that noble face and figure) ; 
the “ Waterloo-man,” with his sword dropping 
into the scale against the pen; the various par- 
sons, jailers, jockeys, lawyers, and the rest, were 
first-rate. As Cruikshank himself says of Gilray, 
“ He that did these things was a great man, sir— 
avery great man, sir!” To Cruikshank, however, 
they were productive of nothing but the fame of 
their cleverness and the odium of their politics ; 
as Hone, for whom and his blockhead authors 
George’s talents floated the dire rubbish of the 
House that Jack built, and other witless produc- 
tions, never paid him for what he had done. In 
all these stupid productions there were loud pufls 
of the power of the press—George never knew 
any thing of it when in their hands but asa screw. 

However, what he did gave him fame and name. 
We Tory folk were horribly angry at the time, 
but we soon confessed that the caricaturist was a 
clever fellow. The trade came to the same con- 
clusion, and work flowed in apace. We rather 
think he quitted ere long the shabby crew who 
wished to make him their property, and has settled 
down, if not into the genuine faith of a Tory, at 
least into that approach to orthodoxy which con- 
sists in the detestation of a Whig. At all events, 
he does not appear any longer as a political cari- 
eaturist; and yet, was there ever a time when 
there was such an opportunity? Just think of a 
speech from the woolsack by Lord Brougham, at 
claves o’clock at night, or an opening of a budget, 
or other financial matter, by Lord Althorp, at any 
hour of the twenty-four. We wish that Cruik- 
shank would wake a little, and show H. B. that, 
clever as he is, he is not to be allowed a moncpoly 
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| of depicting the humours or stupidities of Whig- 
gism. 
Of course George is, like all other men of un- 
doubted genius, a most ill-used gentleman. As 
| Mathews laments that the general obtuseness of 
the public will not recognise his talents for tragedy 
—as Liston mourns over the delusion which 
applauds him in Sam Swipes and Paul Pry, and 
does not permit him to appear as the Damon or 
Strephon of a sighing opera—so Cruikshank is 
shocked at the evil fate which consigns him to 
drawing sketches and caricatures, instead of let- 
ting him loose in his natural domain of epic or 
historical picture. Let him content himself; he 
can draw what will be held in honoured remem- 
brance when ninety-nine out of every hundred 
of. the great “masters” of our “ schools,” and 
a still larger proportion of all the R.A.’s and A, 
R.A.’s that ever existed, or ever are doomed to 
exist, will be forgotten. The historical which he 
should cultivate is such as that which appears in 
his recently published Sketch-Book, where, for 
example, the life of Bonaparte, whether as eagle 
soaring over the Alps, or eagle chained to a perch, 
is depicted in all its stages, from artillery lad on 
9 through triumph, splendour, and flight, to 
the little cocked-hatted and round-paunched exile 
of St. Helena. And so we conclude our thirty 
ninth article of this series; and he who refuses 
to subscribe to its truth is a dissenter worse than 
a pagan. 





From Biackwood's Magazine. 
MEMOIRS OF M. DE CHATEAUBRIAND.” 
NO. IV. 


We are now able to fulfil the engagement we 
entered into with our readers, of presenting them 
with a fourth article on the subject of these 
memoirs. We are proud to be able to state, that 
we have received the passages we have now to 
communicate direct from Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand himself. He has done us this honour, and 
has besides expressed his lively satisfaction on 
perusing the previous articles we have devoted to 
his works. We must acknowledge this distinction 
he has conferred upon us warmly and reverently. 
When the finest genius, and one of the most 
illustrious public characters of Europe, thus con- 
descendingly communicates with a foreign period- 
ical, having no impulse or motive thereto but what 
is furnished by the singular amiability of his dis- 
position, which makes it the continual feast of 
his life to oblige and gratify all who approach him 
—when we know that such aets of kindness flow 
spontaneously from him as water from a sprifg, 
and that he possesses—which is proved by the 
almost adoration with which he is regarded by all 
parties indiscriminately in France—all those 
private virtues and winning qualities which soften 
the splendour of glory, and render it still more 
lovely than it is dazzling, we feel that we should 
fail in our duty of rendering honour where honour 
is due, and still more in doing justice to our own 
sentiments, if we did not proclaim our sense— 
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not so much of the honour done us, though of 
that we are duly sensible—as of the habitual 
kindness and cordiality towards all men which 
characterises Monsieur de Chateaubriand, and 
which we have no doubt would have led him, in- 
dependent of any other motive—warmly as we 
are convinced he sympathises with the great cause 
to favour us as he has done. 

idea that Monsieur de Chateaubriand 
it is absurd. For the last six 


we espouse- 
As to the 


eraves our praise, 
months he has been absolutely breathing an 
atmosphere of incense. Almost every writer of 


distinction in France 
by lavishing the most enthusiastic 
may say, on this freely elected monarch of French 
literature. Without exaggeration, we may assert | 
that Roman emperors, grands monarques, and | 
all the patrons of letters from Mecenas down- | 
wards, have never been regaled with such a full 
chorus of eulogistic harmony, as has been Mon- | 
sieur de Chateaubriand, since the first sound of 
his memoirs issued from the Abbaye aux Bois, | 

and was taken tp and repeated in a thousand | 
echoes by the whole press of France. In fact, 

the adulation of which he. has been the object 

looks like the effect of electricity. Brilliant as is 
his genius, honourable and illustrious as has been | 
his life, they do not account for it; nor can we 
attribute the spontaneous burst of admiring and 
affectionate applause and enthusiasm, in which 
he walks continuously as in a perfumed cloud— 
like the gods of old when they visited the earth 
—to any thing but the thrilling emotions, which 
the genius of the heart communicates to all who 
are permitted to come within its magic circle. 
After the steam of rich distilled perfumes, there- 
fore, which Monsieur de Chateaubriand has been 
inhaling for so many months, we feel convinced 
that any thing we could add would appear vapid 
and insipid. We can only sincerely admire and 
applaud, and that in measured terms ; but by his 
own countrymen Monsieur de Chateaubriand has 
been glorified. Nevertheless, when we read such 
odorous and begemmed passages as the first which 
we shall lay before our readers, we do feel in- 
clined to indulge in an aeronautic flight of praise 
beyond what is suitable to our northern gravity 

and phlegm. This passage is preceded by a letter 
to the gentleman to whom it was communicated, 
which, as it is in itself very eloquent—for what 
can its author write that is not so—and shows the 
value of the favour it confers, we shall previously 
transeribe. The letter is addressed to M. Ed. 
Mennechet, and is as follows :— 


“I have been much moved, sir, by the letter you did 
méthe honour to write me; nevertheless, 1 experience 
some embarrassment in replying to it. Permit me to 
speak to you with frankness. 

“Many persons have already asked for fragments of 
my Memoirs. I do not merit this flattering ardour ; 
but even when I wish to yield to the lively sentiment of 
gratitude it occasions, 1 find myself prevented by con- 
siderations of some weight. My Memoirs are not des- 
tined to appear till after my oath ; if I make them, 
therefore, too much known during my life, I abandon 
my design. I weaken the effect of a diversified and ex- 
tended work, of which a very false idea must be formed 
from detached and broken passages. If, for example, I 


detach one scene of childhood from its successive scenes, 
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has felt himself honoured | 
adulation, we | 





it loses the propriety it has in its proper place in the 
narrative, and retains only its puerility. If I extract a 
portrait, or a political fragment, without that which pre- 
cedes or follows them, the circumstances which justify 
and introduce them are not perceived. One book of my 
Memoirs may be a voyage; such another rises to poetry; 
a third narrates a private adventure ; a fourth belongs to 
general history ; a fifth is an intimate correspondence, 
the detail of a congress, an account of an affair of state, 
a picture of manners, a sketch of a clab, of a drawing 
room, or of a court, &c. &c. &c. All is not then address. 
ed to the same readers, and in this variety one subject 
| makes another pass off. 

“You desire particularly to have the passage upon 
Venice ; but, as it is very long, 1 cannot give the whole 
|of it. You would see then neither the rencontres 1 met 
| with in that city, nor my enquiries about J.J. Rousseau 

land Lord Byron; the souvenirs of my first Visit to 
Venice in 1806, and my last reveries at Lido in 1833, 
|would be no longer mingled with the beauty and 
melancholy of that wondrous dying city. 1 do not believe 
| there is in the world an author less infatuated with his 
| works than I am, or who holds them more cheaply ; 
nevertheless, there are some mutilations which cannot be 
| demanded even of the least exacting vanity. 
| “ But now, sir, that I have spoken to you with sin- 
| 





cerity, I must prove to you that a Breton can never 
absolutely refuse a Breton. If I cannot place at your 
disposition my views delle Sabbriche di Venezia, I send 
| you a description of the spring in our dear Armorican 
| country ; you will be a competent judge of the truth of 
| the picture. I must only tell you, that you have not 
there all my Brittany. There are in the memoirs many 
other tender recollections of our native heaths—of those 
heaths where our Dugueselin desired ‘ that his feats of 
prowess should be couched in writing, that he might have 
at least a share of the laurel chaplet of glory, if he could 
not grasp the whole garland, ” &c. &c. &c. 


We now give the passage alluded to, entitled a 
* Spring in Brittany.” 

“ The spring in Brittany is milder than in the environs 
of Paris, and commences three weeks earlier. The five 
birds which announce it, the swallow, the loriot, the 
cuckoo, the quail,and the nightingale, arrive with the 
tepid breezes which harbour in the gulfs of the Armori- 
can peninsula. The earth is then flecked with daisies, 
hearts-ease, jonquils, butter-cups, hyacinths, ranunculus, 
and blue-bells, like those abandoned spaces which en- 
viron St. John of Lateran, and the Holy Cross of Jeru- 
salem at Rome. The wood glades are variegated with 
lofty and graceful fern; the fields are stained with 
flowers, which might be taken for golden butterflies, 
settling upon green aud azure shrubs. The hedges, along 
which raspberries and strawberries and the violet abound, 
are decorated with the eglantine, the white and red 
hawthorn, the honeysuckle, the convolvulus, the box, the 
ivy, and scarlet berries, and briers whose brown and 
crooked branches bear magnificent leaves and fruit. The 
air is alive with bees and birds; swarms and nests arrest 
children at every step. ‘The myrtle and the laurel grow 
in the open air, and the fig ripens as in Provence. Every 
apple-tree, with its carmine roses, resembles the great 
bouquet of a village bride. 

“ The aspect of the country, intersected with ditches, 
is that of a continual forest, and puts one in mind of 
England. The low and narrow valleys, where, among 
hemp-fields and willow-trees, trickle little unnavigable 
rivers, present the most smiling and ——s perspective. 
The massive forests terminating the heath plains, inhabit- 
ed by sabotiers, (makers of wooden shoes,) coal-heavers, 
and glassmakers, having — of the gentleman, 
the trader, and the savage. The naked lands, the shaven 
platforms, and the fields red with buck-wheat, which 
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separate these valleys from each other, make their 
freshness and delight the greater. Along the coast, 
light-houses, watch-towers, bell-turrets, Roman works, 
druidical monuments, and the ruins of chateaux, succeed 
each other ; and the sea bounds the whole prospect. 

“ Between the land and sea extend sandy plains, an 
indecisive frontier between the two elements ; the field 
and sea-lark fly there together ; the plough and the bark, 
at a stone-throw distance from each other, furrow the 
earth and the waters. Sands of different colours, and 
banks varied by shells and sea-weed, and fringes of sil- 
very foam, mark with white and green the ridges of the 
wheat-fields. I have seen, in the island of Ceos, an 
ancient bas-relief which represented sea-nymphs attach- 
ing festoons to the bottom of the robe of Ceres. 

“In the interior landscapes of the continent, the 
heavens and the earth behold each other with a motion- 
less aspect ; but in maritime prospects, the rolling azure 
of the waves is enclosed under the fixed azure of the 
firmament. Hence results a striking contrast. The 
winter, contemplated from the height of the steep shores, 
presents a picture of two opposed colours: the snow 
which whitens the earth blackens the sea. 

“ To enjoy this rare spectacle, one must see in Brittany 
the sun, and especially the moon, rise over the forests, 
and set upon the ocean. 

“ Established by God, as the sovereign of the abyss, 
the moon has her clouds, her vapours, her long rays of 
light, and her shadows, like the sun; but she does not, 
like it, retire alone; a train of stars accompany her, in 
proportion as she descends towards the brim of the ocean; 
she increases her silence, and communicates it to the sea. 
Seon does she touch the horizon, intersects it, shows 
only the half of her face, dims, sinks, and disappears, im 
the soft swellings of a bed of waves. The stars which 
stand near about their queen, before plunging after her 
into the bosom of the ocean, hover a moment suspended 
over the billows and the rocks: eternal beacons of an 
unknown land. The moon has no sooner set, than an 
air springing up effaces the image of the constellations, 
as torches are extinguished after a solemnity.” 


The above is certainly one of the passages of 
the memoirs which, as Monsieur de Chateaubriand 
says himself, rise to poetry. We must now give 
a few more most interesting fragments. Mon- 
sieur de Chateaubriand is speaking in the follow- 
ing one of the friends of his younger days, who 
have disappeared, one after another, from the 
earth, “ only two or three mummies of past times 
remaining behind.” 


“ I have seen death close one door upon me after an- 
other, which have opened no more. There is no one but 
myself in the world who preserves in his memory the 
trace of that society which has for ever disappeared. 
Twenty times since this epoch I have made the same 
observation. The impossibility of duration and of length 
in our human friendships—the profound oblivion which 
follows us—the invincible silence which takes possession 
of our tomb, and spreads over our house, remind me 
contiaually of the necessity of isolation. Any hand will 
serve to give us the glass of water we may need in the 
fever of death. Ah! may it not be one too dear; for 
how abandon without despair a hand which we have co- 
vered with kisses, and would wish to kold eternally on 
our hearts.” 

We find the following passage at the conclu- 
sion of a detailed account of the ancestors of 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand. 

“ Here,” he continues, “ are many vanities, at an epoch 
when the past is merely the double infancy of the com- 
mencement and the close of life—when a larger view of 





humanity, and a juster and more elevated sentiment of 
the dignity of our nature, have urged us beyond the 
contracted limits of a society of convention—when, 
thanks be to heaven, education and enlightenment have 
restored equality, and have caused the individual to re- 
sume all his value. But I have been forced to descend 
to the puerility of these details to describe the character 
and ruling passion of my father. For the rest, I neither 
complain of the old nor of the new society. If in the 
first | was the Viscount de Chateaubriand, I am Francois 
de Chateaubriand in the second; and I have the arro- 
gance or the humility to prefer my Christian name to 
my title.” 

We must make a few observations on the pas- 
sage we have just cited. We confess we can see 
nothing puerile in recording one’s ancestral dig- 
nity. he pride of birth is not mere vanity. It 
is a moral feeling, and one of that elevated and 
generous order which constitute the wine of life. 
It is a mistake to imagine that this sentiment 
arises from the worldly advantages with which 
it is usually accompanied. On the contrary, these 
form its alloy. It is a spiritual affection. It is 
the same feeling as that which makes us love to 
contemplate an ancient edifice, or an old ruin. It 
is one of those fine and subtle affections which 
shun the touch of gross utilitarian philosophy. 
This philosophy takes all such for illusions which 
its zeal is to destroy, and does not perceive that 
they betray the residence of a hide, com- 
pounded with our mortal clay, and“@re like the 
spontaneous flame which rises from the burning 
springs of Dauphiné, which, if quenched for a 
moment, kindles again of itself, and gives alone 
interest and radiance to the slaty and rocky soil 
which generates it. Nobility—or the same thing 
deteriorated—a class of men of another kind 
above their fellows, will ever exist. Wofully, 
therefore, mistaken is the nation which strives to 
extinguish the only sentiment which can dignify, 
and, as it were, spiritualise the qualities of the 
highest rank in the order of social precedence. 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand, however, in apolo- 
gising, or something like it, for making mention 
of his ancestors, is probably only acquiescing in 
a fact accomplished, viz. the extinction of the 
noble order in France. In this sense we can well 
understand the timidity with which he approaches 
the subject, and his desire to avoid the scornful 
glee of those who are too gross and selfish to ap- 
preciate any thing but personal advantages, which 
they vainly imagine to be personal merit. There 
are other observations which we might make on 
the above passage, but we think it better teleave 
them, and proceed with our extracts. Our next 
shall be a full description of the Chateau de 
Combourg, that severe baronial residence, which 
filled the infant mind of its describer with visions, 
and made him familiar with all the beautiful forms 
of nature, and all the delights of solitary medita- 
tion—that source of sensibility which never dries 
up. It is as follows :— 

“Coming from St. Malo, we perceived first a little 
lake, and the spire of a village church. At the western 
extremity of this village the towers of the feudal chateau 
rose among the trees of a forest, brightened by the rays 
of the setting sun. I have been obliged to stop afler 
these lines. My heart throbbed, so as to agitate my 





hand, and shake the table on which I write. The re- 
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collections which rise in my memory overwhelm me| “A plentiful meal taken in the guard-room, where I 
terrupt my narrative. To every suffering its order and | my life. True happiness costs little. When it is dear 
its place. it is not of the right sort. 

“ Having descended the hill, we forded a rivulet, and “ Hardly was I awake the next morning when I went 
after advancing half an hour, we quitted the high road ; | to visit the outside views of the chateau, and to celebrate 
the carriage rolled along a quincunz, into an alley of | my accession to solitude. The flight of entrance-steps 
elm-trees, whuse branches formed an arch over our heads. | looked to the north and to the west. Seated on it, the 
I have still present the impression which I felt, the fright- | green court was in front, and beyond it a kitchen-garden 
ened joy I experienced, at the moment I entered under | lay between two woods; the one to the right (the quin- 


the shade of these trees. Issuing from the obscurity of | cunz by which we had arrived) was called the little wall, 
the wood, we traversed a court planted with walnut the other to the left, the great wail. This last was a 
trees, reaching to the garden and the house of the over- | wood of oak, beech, sycamore, elm, and chestnut trees. 
seer; from. thence we passed by a folding gate into a | Madame de Sévigné boasted, in her time, of these an- 
grass court, called the green court. To the right were | cient shades. Since then a hundred and forty years had 
a long range of stables, and a chestnut grove ; to the left | been added to their beauty. 

another. At the bottom of the court, which sloped in- “On the other side, towards the south and east, the 
sensibly upwards, stood the chateau, between two clumps | landscape offered a very different view. From the win- 
of trees. Its severe and sombre facade presented a cur- | dows of the great hall were seen the houses of Combourg 
tain, bearing a covered gallery indented with embrasures. | huddled confusedly together, a basin, the high-road to 
This curtain united two towers, unequal in age, in mate- | Rennes which passed by it, a water mill, a meadow in 
rials, in height, and thickness, which were terminated | which cows were pasturing, and, separated from the 
by battlements, surmounted by a pointed roof, like a| basin by the road, along the meadow, wasa little village, 
bonnet placed upon a Gothic crown. A few grated | depending on a priory founded’ in 1140 by Ravillon, 
windows in the Moorish taste, appeared here and there | Lord of Combourg, in which was seen his effigy, armed 
on the nudity of the walls. A large flight of steps, | as a knight, and couched on its back. From the basin 
twenty-nine in number, steep and straight, without rail- | the ground rose gradually, and formed an amphitheatre 
ings, replaced the ancient drawbridge over the fosses. | of trees, out of which rose the steeples of the village, and 
This reached the gate of the chateau, which was pierced the turrets of gentlemen's villas. From another point of 
in the middle of the curtain; above this gate were the | view between the east and north, were seen the heights 
arms of the lords of Combourg, cut in the stone, and the | of Becherel; a terrace, bordered with great clipped box- 
loop-holes, ti@agh which, in former times, the chains of | trees, surrounded the foot of the chateau, passed behind 











the drawbridge had passed. the stables, and, after making many turns, joined the 
“ The carriage stopped at the foot of the steps. My | bath garden, which communicated with the great wall. 
father came to mect us. The meeting of the family in| “Jf after this sketch a painter should take his pencil, 


the place of his choice so softened his temper, for the would he produce a picture resembling the old chateau. 
moment, that he received us most graciously. We as- jl do not believe he would. Nevertheless, my memory 
cended the steps, passed into the vaulted echoing hall, | sees the object as if it were before my eyes. Such is, in 
and from this hall into a little interior court. This court | materia! things, the impotency of words, and the power 
was formed by an entrance lodge, and by another lodge | of memory. In speaking of Combourg, I sing the first 
parallel to it, which joined together two towers smaller | couplets of a complaint, which will charm only myself, 
than the first, and, by two other curtains, united the great | and in which nothing will be forgotten or omitted. 
thick tower to the two little ones. The whole chateau| Ask the Tyrolese goatherd, what charms him in the 
had the figure of a car on four wheels. three or four notes he repeats from morning to evening 
“ In the little court was a well of immense depth, and | to his flock. Does he know? No. They are mountain 
opposite to it a turret which contained a spiral granite | notes, sent from echo to echo, to reverberate from rock 
stair. to rock, and respond from one bank of a torrent to the 
“ From the interior court, passing into the building | other.” 

which joined the two small towers, we came into a gal- 
lery formerly called the guard-room. There was a win- We alluded in our last article, on the subject 
dow at euch extremity, and two others in the lateral | of these memoirs, to a romantic incident which 
direction. To widen these four windows it was found| occurred to Monsieur de Chateaubriand on his 
necessary to excavate the walls, from eight to ten feet of | first sojourn in England, and of his subsequent 
thickness. ‘Two slanting corridors, like the corridor of after-meeting with the party concerned when he 
the great pyramid, commenced from the two exterior was ambassador in London. We do not know 

angles of the hall, and led to the two little towers; a . . . . 
whether the following letter, published now, like 


stair, winding into one of these towers, established a h ; > he first ti llud 
communication between the guard-room and the upper our other extracts, for the first time, alludes to 


story. Such was this first lodge. this circumstance or to another. It shows Mon- 
“That of the facade of the great tower on the side | Sieur de Chateaubriand in the most amiable and 
of the green court was composed of a sort of dortoir,| interesting light. It is addressed by the Baron 
square and sombre rooms, which served for kitchen, hall,| Billing, Charge d’ Affaires of France at Naples, 
and chapel. Above these rooms extended the gallery of |to Monsieur Jules Janin, who first brought the 
archives, or of armour, or of the knights, so called from | memoirs to the notice of the public, and is as fol- 
the painted escutcheons which ornamented its cciling. | |ows :-— 
Tne embrasures of the narrow windows of this gallery 
were so deep, that they formed a kind of cabinets, with “Sir, you have given us, in the Revue de Paris, an 
walls of granite. Add to all this, in the different parts | admirabie article on Monsieur de Chateaubriand ; you 
of the edifice, secret doors and stairs; prisons and dun- promise us a second; and it is therefore that I address 
geons ; a labyrinth of corridors, concealed or open ; wall-| you at present. It is not in the country of Tasso, and 
ed subterraneous passages, leading to unknown outlets ; | close to the tomb of Virgil, that one can be cold in the 
and all around, silence, obscurity, and the grim aspect | worship of genius; besides I will avow that from the day 
of stone—and you have the Chateau of Combourg before | since Providence vouchsafed to bring me into relation 
you. with that illustrious man, I have been penetrated with 








with their force and their multitude; but I must not in- | ate without constraint, terminated the first happy day of 
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some indefinable sentiment similar to that which he de- | anecdote inserted in the next article which we are ex- 
scribes having experienced himself-on his interview with | pecting from your pen, and in drawing it from oblivion, 
Washington. Since that day, I have felt myself vivified | having thus an opportunity of testifying to the illustrious 
by the notice of a great man. This notice has sustained, | man who is its subject, how much the gratitude which 
encouraged and consoled me. It has elevated my soul, | his conduct towards me has inspired, has become even 
enlarged my heart, and developed my talents. Alas!| more lively in these days (as the world calls it) of his 
sir, why has not this divine ray brought out a less medio- | misfortune, than it was when he was numbered among 
cre harmony from the matter it has struck. But the | the powerful of the earth.” 

question at present is not as to myself. You must know, . 
then, that at the time of Monsieur de Chateaubriand’s| We do not know what our readers may think, 
embassy to London, he not only honoured me with an | but this anecdote appears to us to reveal one of 
interest of which I experienced afterwards the effects,|the most beautiful traits of character that have 
but deigned also to grant me some share of his confi-|ever been brought under our notice. We think 
dence. Knowing how long I had been habituated to the | not so much of the act of generosity recorded ; 
country in which he represented France, he was accus- | yt that that virgin timidity, that peach-bloom of 





tomed to place in my hands, often without even examin- 
ation, the letters he received from the interior of Eng- 
land. One day, among those which formed this daily 
correspondence, there was one, the writing and form of 


|sensitiveness, which so rarely survives early 

| youth, should embarrass and confuse an ambassa- 

| dor, appears to us as singular as it is delightful. 
The next extract we shall give from the We- 


which excited particularly my attention ; a certain femi- “ , i ees 
nine perfume which exhaled from it made me hesitate a | "0178 IS a parallel between W ashington and 
long time to break it open, for | feared some indiscretion Bonaparte. Prhis has already been published 1n 
on the part of one, whose head, like that of Father Au- the first volume of Travels in America and in 
bry, had not always been bald. Nevertheless, it seemed Italy, but as it has never been put into an English 
to me that this paper breathed an odour of innocence and | dress, and forms part of the Memoirs, we think we 
purity. I opened it. It was one of those charming | shall give pleasure to our readers by transcribing 
epistles, which Clarissa would have written before her| jt, ‘ 

meeting with Lovelace. It was addressed to Monsieur 

de Chateaubriand, by a young woman whom he had| “If Washington and Bonaparte are compared, man 
known as a child, whom he had entirely lost sight of | with man, the genius of the first will seem to take a less 
since, but who nevertheless (happy privilege of genius!) | lofty flight than that of the second. Washington belongs, 
had preserved the poetic name with which he had chris- | not like Bonaparte, to the race of the Alexanders and 
tened her in joke. She reminded him of the happy days | Cesars, who surpass the ordinary stature of the human 
of her merry infancy, and told him that since then, being |race. He creates no sentiment of astonishment. He is 
grown up, she had contracted a union with a young | not seen contending on a vast theatre for glory with the 
clergyman which constituted the happiness of her exist- | greatest captains and most powerful monarchs of the 
ence. She asked his permission to present to him her |earth. He traverses no seas ; he hurries not from Mem- 
husband, but, above all, to thank, in the name of her | phis to Vienna, front Cadiz to Moscow. His work is the 
aged parents, the ambassador of the powerful King of'| simple one of defending himself, with a handful of citi- 
France, for the benefits which the poor author, and then | zens, within the narrow circle of domestic hearths, in a 
unknown, of the Essay on Revolutions, had conferred on |land without a past and without celebrity. He gains 
them. ‘* You cannot have forgotten,’ said she, ‘that | none of those battles which renew the bloody triumphs 
knowing my parents to be in distress, you compassion- | of Arbela, and Pharsalia; he puts not his foot upon the 
ated the sufferings you yourself had experienced, and | necks of kings ; he does not say to them, waiting in the 





abandoned generously to your humble entertainers, all | 


the profits of a work which you had just published.’ 

“ When I brought this letter to Meniivan de Chateau- 
briand, and asked him what day I should fix for the 
young lady to acquit herself of her duty towards him, 
his features were immediately agitated with that infant- 
ine confusion, which you may sometimes have observed 
in him. He was so confused, that even one of his most 
sincere admirers was surprised at this new trait of his 
admirable character. 

“I shall never forget, sir, the interview which took 
place a few days after, when the young Englishwoman, 
animated by the chaste assurance of virtue, and in the 
fulfilment of a duty, regarded with a calm and confident 
look, the timid representative of a great empire, blushing 
to be caught, as it were, in this manner, in flagrante de. 
licto. Then the husband of the young woman, serious 
as his holy ministry, invoked the divine benediction on 
the Seniieene of his family and his wife. Finally, 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand, thus powerfal, and surround- 
ed by diplomatic pomp, agitated, confused, and stammer- 
ing a few English words, to stifle the recollection of the 
good action he had done, when poor, obscure, and soli- 
tary, he had generously succoured a family poorer, more 
obscure, and more isolated than himself. 

“I do not know, sir, whether this little incident will 
not have been omitted in the memoirs which are attract- 
ing so much interest at this moment. But if so, it ap- 

to me that it belongs to you to repair this omission. 





vestibule of his palace, ‘ Qu’ils se font trop attendre et 
qu’ Attila s’ennuie.’ 

“A certain spirit of silence envelopes the actions of 
Washington ; a slow caution marks them all. One 
would say that he had ever the sentiment of his great 
mission within him, and that he feared to compromise it 
by rashness. His own personal destiny seems not to 
have entered into the calculation of this hero of a new 
species. The destinies of his country alone occupied 
him, and he did not permit himself to risk or gamble 
with what did not belong to him. But from this pro- 
found obscurity what light breaks forth! Seek through 
the unknown forests where the sword of Washington 
glittered, and what will you find there? Tombs? No! 
A world. Washington has left the United States as the 
trophy of his field of battle. 

“ Bonaparte possessed no single trait of this grave 
American. His wars were all waged upon an ancient 
continent, environed by splendour and stunning with 
noise. His object was personal glory. His individual 
destiny filled all his thoughts. He seems to have known 
that his mission would be short, that the terrent which 
fell from such a height would quickly expend its force. 
He hurried forward to enjoy and to abuse his glory, as 
if aware that it was a fugitive dream of youth. Like the 
gods of Homer, four steps must suffice him to reach the 
end of the world. Every shore sees his apparition. His 
name is inscribed on the records of every nation—but 
precipitately. In his hurried career he scatters crowns 





‘or my part, I shall be most gratified by seeing this 





to his family and his soldiers. His monuments, his 
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laws, his victories, are all the work of haste. Hanging 
as a portent over.the world, with one hand he over- 
throws kings, and with the other strikes the revolution- 
ary giant to the earth; but in crushing anarchy he 
stifled liberty, and in the end lost his own on his last 
field of battle. 

“ Each of these men has been recompensed according 
to his works. Washington, after having raised a nation 
to independence, slept peaceably, as a retired magistrate, 
under his paternal roof, amid the regrets of his country- 
men, and the veneration of all people. 

“ Bonaparte, having robbed a nation of its independ- 
ence, was hurled, a dethroned emperor, into exile, and 
the terrified earth hardly thought him secure enough 
even under the custody of the ocean. Even whilst, ex- 
hausted and chained to a rock, he was straggling with 
death, Europe dared not lay down her arms in her fear 
of him. He died; and this event, published at the gate 
of the palace before which the conqueror had proclaimed 
so many funerals, hardly arrested the passer by. What, 
indeed, had citizens to weep for ? 

“Washington and Bonaparte both arose out of the 
bosom of a republic ; both were born of liberty ; the first 
was faithful to it; the second betrayed it. Their lot will 
be, according to the different parts they chose, very dif- 
ferent with future generations. The name of Washing- 
ton will spread with liberty from age to age, and make 
the commencement of a new era for the human race. 
The name of Bonaparte will be pronounced also by dis- 
tant generations, but no benediction will be attached to 
it; it will serve, on the contrary, as an authority to 
oppressors, great and petty, of all times. 

“Washington represented completely the wants, the 
ideas, the state of enlightenment, and opinions of his 
epoch. He seconded, instead of thwarting, the advanc- 
ing movement. He willed that which he ought to have 
willed—the fulfilment of the mission to which he was 
called. Hence the coherence and perpetuity of his work. 
This man who strikes the imagination so slightly, be- 
cause he was natural, and kept within his just propor- 
tions, has confounded his existence with that of his coun- 
try. His glory is the common patrimony of increasing 
civilisation. His renown rises like one of those sanctua- 
ries whence a stream, pure and inexhaustible, flows forth 
for ever for the solace of the people. 

“ Bonaparte might also have enriched the public do- 
main. His action was on the nation the most civilised, 
the most intelligent, the most brave, the most brilliant, of 
the earth. What a rank he would have occupied at pre- 
sent in the universe, if he had joined magnanimity to 
his other heroic qualities ; if, Washington and Bonaparte 
at the same time, he had nominated liberty the inheritrix 
of his glory! 

“ But this disproportioned giant did not completely 
identify his destiny with that of his country ; his genius 
belonged to the modern, his ambition to ancient, times. 
He did not perceive that the miracies of his life by far 
surpassed the value of a diadem, and that this Gothic or- 
nament but ill became him. Sometimes one might see 
him take a-step with the age; at others he would retro. 
grade towards the past.. But whether he reascended the 
stream of time, or followed its course, the prodigious 
force of his genius seemed to command a flow or a re- 
flax at his will. Men were, in his eyes, only a means of 
power; there was no sympathy between their welfare 
and his own. He promised to liberate, and he enchained 
them. He separated himself from them, and they 
shrunk back from him. The kings of Egypt built their 
funeral pyramids, not amid fertile plains, but sterile 
sands. On a like site has Bonaparte constructed the 
monument of his renown.” 


We do not exactly agree with Monsieur de 
Chateaubriand in his view of the American re- 
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bellion, but we will leave disputation, and pro- 
ceed with what we have further to say of himself. 
These last few months have been to him fertile 
in glory ; himself and his works have formed the 
sole topic of all literary conversation ; nor can we 
pass over, on the present occasion, the mention of 
an event which forms an epoch in his literary 
life; we mean the representation of his sacred 
drama, Moses, at Versailles, and afterwards at 
the Odéon, in Paris. There was some talk of 
this representation taking place some years ago, 
in 1829, and a private reading of it was solemn- 
ised, we may say—for a solemnity it was con- 
sidered—at the Abbaye aux Bois. Madame Re- 
cambies presided at this feast of reason, at which 
all the literary and fashionable “notables” of 
Paris were invited to assist. Among others, 
Monsieur de Barante, Benjamin Constant, Dela- 
martine, and Pasquier, were there, besides am- 
bassadors, dukes, countesses, duchesses, and the 
whole tribe of blue stocking matrons and damsels. 
The piece was read by Lafond, of the Comédie 
Francaise, and its success with the auditors was 


great. From all sides nothing was heard but 
praise. It was a complete classic tragedy. It 


was Moliére revived; it rivaled Athalie; and 
was as original a creation as any of Lord Byron’s. 
In fact, such a chorus of sweet eulogium over- 
whelmed the modest author, especially from the 
dulcet voices and pretty applauding mre’ of the 
ladies, that he might well exclaim with Voltaire, 
“ Cease, cease, you are stifling me with roses.” 
In spite, however, of this enthusiastic admira- 
tion thus elicited, Monsieur de Chateaubriand 
had always doubts of the success of his drama. 
He perceived that the biblical simplicity of the 
piece, which developes no violent passions, no 
intricate plot, no love. scenes or modern sympa- 
thies of any kind, would require great scenic and 
instrumental pomp and decoration to make it suc- 
ceed. The printed drama indeed itself indicates 
this, “ The theatre,” in one scene it says, “ repre- 
sents the desert of Sinai. On the right is seen 
the camp of the twelve tribes, among which are 
perceived camels, dromedaries, horses, sheep, and 
goats. On the left appears the rock of Oreb 
struck by Moses, and pouring forth a stream of 
water; a few palm trees in front; and under 
these palm trees the bier or tomb of Joseph. The 
background presents vast plains of sand, dotted 
over with thickets of aloes; and the whole pro- 
spect is bounded on one side by the Red Sea, and 
on the other by the mounts Oreb and Sinai.” It 
is only natural, therefore, that such expensive 
scenic preparation being requisite, and that Mon- 
sieur de Chateaubriand being no longer ambassa- 
dor, and so able to command these essential ac- 
cessories, should have given up all idea of seeing 
his drama performed. The director of the theatre 
of Versailles, nevertheless, seized the favourable 
moment when the name of Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand was on the tip of every tongue, to try the 
experiment of a representation. n interesting 
correspondence between the director and the au- 
thor took place on the subject, in which the latter 
refuses his consent to the attempt, and declares 
he will be in no way a party to it. The repre- 
sentation, notwithstanding, took place, and a gala- 
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day, or rather night, it was at Versailles. The 
theatre was crowded. The whole quartier of St. 
Germain hurried to the spectacle. Madame de 
Recambies was there, and all the former auditors 
of the Abbaye aux Bois. Among others, we ob- 
served Monsieur and Madame de Guiche, Mon- 
sieur Bertin, the directing editor of the Journal 
des Debats, Madame Sophie Gay, and all the 
actors and actresses of the Comédie Francais. 
But Monsieur de Chateaubriand was not there ; 
he remained in Paris ; and we are persuaded that 
whilst his drama was performing, ie was enjoy- 
ing as sound and unbroken a sleep as if he were 
in no way concerned in its success or its failure. 

Fail, however, it did not; but its success was 
not of that enthusiastic kind which many of its 
admirers had anticipated for it. The reason why 
it could make no very striking impression, we 
have already hinted at. Nevertheless, it was re- 
ceived very favourably. Yet we cannot help 
thinking, that respect for the author did more to 
fix and retain the attention of the audience, than 
the dramatic merit of the piece. We say dra- 
matic merit, for we think that in this, from the 
very nature of the subject, it is deficient. Lyrical 
merit it has, we confess, and of a very high order; 
and the whole work is so truly poetic, that if the 
subject matter did not repel us, we could read it 
with very great delight. But the subject, we 
must freely declare, does repel us. We cannot 
consent to confound together the religions of 
Jupiter and Jehovah, by consigning ‘them equally 
to the regions of fiction. We cannot approve of 
borrowing topics from the pulpit for the stage. 
The events of scriptural history are to us truths 
solid and solemn as the firmament. We will not 
behold them through the prism of imagination, 
for we know that so they are only distorted or 
seen double. They are to us sacred, and that in 
no trite or canting acceptation of the term, but as 
the only sources of our moral life and immortal 
hopes. We will then distinguish and separate 
them, scrupulously and zealously, from all the 
profane associations with which we are sur- 
rounded. We will not take the fire from off the 
altar to ignite the spirit in a punch-bowl. We 
know very well, however, that these sentiments 
belong to a protestant view of revelation. We 
have, therefore, been unduly severe, perhaps, on 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand, in the observations 
we have thought it our duty to make. We are 
perfectly well aware that he has the merit, the 
unappreciable merit, of reconciling (what a 
word !) his countrymen to Christianity, by show- 
ing them how full it is of poetic beauty and puri- 
fying emotions. Sacred dramas may consequent- 
ly—we write it not irreverently—form, as Doc- 
tor O'Toole says in the farce, “a part of his sys- 
tem.” But we, thank God! have got beyond the 
need of these specious arts of reconcilement. 
Our part it is to keep revelation pure, pure as 
much from the meretricious colourings of poetry, 
as from the ignorant adulterations of superstition. 
We love it as it is—in its sober simplicity. 

We hope these concluding observations will 
show Monsieur de Chateaubriand that our praises 
have at least this value, that they are discrimi- 
nating ; and that much as we admire and rever- 


ence his genius and character, we suffer not these 
sentiments—warm as they are—to interfere with 
the expression of our honest convictions, even 
when they may be opposed to his own. 

O. D. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
PEDLAR KARL, 


AT LEBANON SPRINGS. 


“ Which manner of digression, however some dislike 
as frivolous and impertinent, yet I am of Beroaldus his 
opinion, such digressions do mightily delight and refresh 
a weary reader; they are like sauce to a bad stomach, 
and I therefore do most willingly use them.”—Burron. 

Iam not sure whether Lebanon Springs, the 
scene of a romantic story | am about to tell, be- 
long to New York or Massachusetts. It is not 
very important, to be sure, in a country where 
people take Vermont and Patagonia to be neigh- 
bouring states, but I have a natural looseness in 
geography which I take pains to mortify by ex- 
posure. Very odd! that I should not remember 
more of the spot where I took my first lessons in 
philandering—where I first saw you, brightest 
and most beautiful A. D. (not Anno Domini), in 
your White morning frocks and black French 
aprons ! : 

Lebanon Springs are the rage about once in 
three years. I must let you into the secret of 
these things, gentle reader, for perhaps I am the 
only individual existing who has penetrated the 
mysteries of the four dynasties of American fash- 
ion. In the fourteen millions of inhabitants in 
the United States, there are precisely four authen- 
ticated and undisputed aristocratic families. There 
is one in Boston, one in New York, one in Phila- 
delphia, and one in Baltimore. By a blessed pro- 
vidence they are not all in one state, or we should 
have a civil war and a monarchy, in no time. 
With two hundred miles’ interval between them, 
they agree passably, and generally meet at one 
or another of the three watering-places of Sara- 
toga, Ballston, or Lebanon. Their meeting is as 
mysterious as the process of crystallisation, for it 
is not by agreement. You must explain it by 
some theory of homeopathy or magnetism. As 
it is not known till the moment they arrive, there 
is of course great excitement among the hotel- 
keepers in these different parts of the country, 
and a village that has ten thousand transient in- 
habitants one summer, has, for the next, scarce 
as many score. The vast and solitary temples 
of Pwstum are gay in comparison with these hails 
of disappointment. 

As I make a point of dawdling away July and 
August in this locomotive metropolis of pleasure, 
and rather prefer Lebanon, it is always agreeable 
to me to hear that the nucleus is formed in that 
valley of hemlocks. Not for its scenery, for if 
there is one thing in this universe of ennui that 
bores me more than a man who is neither rich 
nor witty, it is “ nature.” That is why I like 
Europe ; you never hear of it this side the water 
in man, woman, or landscape ; and really, my 
dear Eastern-hemispherian! you that are accus- 








tomed to what is called nature in England (to 
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wit, a soft park, with a gray ruin in the midst), 
have little idea how wearily upon heart and mind 
presses a waste wilderness of mere forest and 
water, without stone or story. Trees in England 
have characters and tongues; if you see a fine 
one, you know whose father planted it, and for 
whose pleasure it was designed, and about what 
sum the man must possess to afford to let it stand. 
They are statistics, as it were—so many trees, 
ergo, so many owners so rich. In America, on 
the contrary, trees grow and waters run, as the 
stars shine, quite unmeaningly ; there may be ten 
thousand princely elms, and not a man within a 
hundred miles worth five pounds five. 
in England, who has the privilege of this water? 
or you say of an oak, that it stood in such a man’s 
time: but with us, water is an element unclaim- 
ed and unrented, and a tree dabbles in the clouds 
as they go over, and is like a great idiot, without 
soul or responsibility. I told Miss Martineau so, 
and yet she persisted she should be delighted 
with our American forests. Introduce me toa 
drawing-room, full of wax figures larger than 
life, and I shall find them like men and women 
as soon. 

If Lebanon Aad a history, however,—if it had 
been the scene of much human vice and little 
human virtue, like other spots of earth,—if Bul- 
wer (who is seen-in apotheosis on the other edge 
of the great scroll of the Atlantic) had looked on 
it with his creative eye, and poets, with critics 
who are brother editors of Quarterlys, had sprung, 
flourished and died within 
zon,—if, in short, bad poems had been written, 
and much praised there, and lovely women been 
made lovelier by a deifying rank and more deifying 
fortune.—if the ruins of a robber’s stronghold 
stood on the shoulder of one hill, and the walls 
of a nunnery, suppressed for licentiousness, on 
the slope of another,—then, I think, Lebanon 
would have been a spot for a pilgrimage, for its 
natural beauty. It is shaped like a lotus, with 


one leaf laid back by the wind. It is a great 
green cup, with a scoop fora drinking-place. As 


you walk in the long porticoes of the hotel, the 
dark forest mounts up before you like a leafy | 
wall, and the clouds seem just to clear the pine 
tops, and the eagles sail across from-horizon to 
horizon, without lifting their wings, as if you saw 
them from the bottom of a well. People born 
there think the world about two miles square, and 
hilly. 

The principal charm of Lebanon to me is the 
village of “Shakers,” lying in a valley about 
three miles off. As Glaucus wondered at the 
inert tortoise of Pompeii, and loved it for its an- 
tipodal contrast to himself, so do I affection (a 
French verb that I beg leave to introduce to the 
English language) the shaking quakers. That 
two thousand men could be found in the New 
World, who would embrace a religion enjoining 
a frozen and unsympathetic intercourse with the 
diviner sex, and that an equal number of females 
could be induced te live in the same community, 
without locks or walls, in the cold and rigid ob- 
servance of a creed of celibacy, is to me an inex- 
plicable and grave wonder. My delight is to get 
into my stanhope after breakfast, and drive over | 








You ask, | 


| the republic. 
|a Sunday, and watched those solemn virgins 
its mountainous hor- | 
| when 
|hood were swimming round the floor in their 
|fanatical dance, I have watched their counte- 
|nances for some look of preference, some betrayal 
|of an ill-suppressed impulse, till my eyes ached 


| 


|she might have been made of cheese-parings for 
jany trace of emotion. 
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and spend the forenoon in contemplating them at 
their work in the fields. They have a peculiar 
and most expressive physiognomy; the women 
are pale, or of a wintry redness in the eheek, and 
are all attenuated and spare. Gravity, deep and 
habitual, broods in every line of their thin faces. 
They go out to their labour in company with 
|those serious men, and are never seen to smile. 
Their eyes are all hard and stony, their gait is 
precise and stiff, their voices are of a croaking 
| hoarseness, and nature seems dead in them. [| 
| would you bake such men and women in a brick- 
| kiln. 

Do they think the world is coming to an end ? 
| Are there to be no more children? Is Cupid to be 
thrown out of business, like a coach proprietor on 
a rail-road? What can the shakers mean, | 
| should be pleased to know ? 

| The oddity is that most of them are young. 
| Men of from twenty to thirty, and women from 
sixteen to twenty-five, and often, spite of their 
| unbecoming dress, good-looking and shapely, 
}meet you at every step. Industrious, frugal, and 
| self-denying they certainly are, and there is every 
appearance, that their tenets of difficult absti- 
nence are kept to the letter. There is little 
| temptation beyond principle to remain, and they 
jare free to go and come as they list, yet there 
|they live on in peace and unrepining industry, 
}and a more thriving community does not exist in 
Many a time have I driven over on 





dropping in one after another to the church ; and 
the fine-limbed and russet-faced brother- 


again. I have selected the youngest and fairest, 
and have not lost sight of her for two hours, and 


There is food for specula- 
tion in it. Can we do without matrimony ? 
Can we “strike,” and be independent of these 
dear delightful tyrants, for whom we “live and 
move and have our being?” Will it ever be no 


| blot on our scutcheon to have attained thirty-five 


as an unfructifying unit? Is that fearful cam- 
paign, with all its embarrassments and awkward- 
nesses, and inquisitions into your money and 
morals, its bullyings and backings-out—is it evi- 
table ? 

Lebanon has one other charm. Within a 
morning drive of the springs lies the fairest vil- 
lage it has ever been my lotto see. Itis English 
in its character, except that there is really no- 
thing in this country so perfect of its kind. 
There are many towns in the United States more 
picturesquely situated; but this, before I had been 
abroad, always seemed to me the very ideal of 
English rural scenery, and the kind of place to 
set apart for either love or death—for one’s honey- 
moon or burial, the two periods of life which I 
have always hoped would find me in the loveliest 
spot of nature. Stockbridge lies in a broad sunny 
valley, with mountains at exactly the right dis- 
tance, and a river in its bosom that is as delicate 
in its windings, and as suited to the charms it 
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wanders among, as a vein in the transparent neck 
of beauty. I am not going into a regular descrip- 
tion, but I have carried myself back to Lebanon, 
and the remembrance of the leafy mornings of 
summer in which I have driven to that fair earth- 
ly paradise, and loitered under its elms, imagin- 
ing myself amid the scenes of song and story in 
distant England, has a charm for me now. I 
have seen the mother-land; | have rambled 
through park, woodland, and village, wherever 
the name was old and the scene lovely, and it 
pleases. me to go back to my dreaming days and 
compare the reality with the anticipation. Most 
small towns in America have traces of new-ness 
about them. The stumps of a clearing, or freshly 
boarded barns—something that is the antipodes 
of romance—meets your eye from every aspect. 
Stockbridge, on the contrary, is an old town, and 
the houses are of a rural structure, the fields look 
soft and genial, the grass is sward-like, the 
bridges picturesque, tlre hedges old, and the elms, 
nowhere so many and so luxuriant, are full grown 
and majestic. The village is embowered in foli- 
age. 
Greatest attraction of all, the authoress of 
“ Redwood” and “ Hope Leslie,” a novelist of 
whom America has the good sense to be proud, 
is. the Miss Mitford of Stockbridge. A man, 
though a distinguished one, may have little influ- 
ence on the town he lives in, but a remarkable 
woman is the invariable cynosure of a community, 
and irradiates it all. I think I could divine the 
presence of one almost by the growing of the 
trees and flowers. “Our Village” does not look 
like other villages. 

You will have forgotten that I had a story to 
tell, dear reader. 1 was at Lebanon in the summer 
of —— (perhaps you don’t care about knowing 
exactly when it was, and in that case 1 would 
rather keep shy of dates in a periodical ; I please 
myself with the idea that time gets on faster than 
I.) The Springs were thronged, The president’s 
lady was there, (this was under our administration, 
the Adams’) and all the four cligues spoken of 
above were amicably cail-~aaih others’ beaux 
dancing with each others’ belles, and so on. . If I 
were writing merely for American eyes, I should 
digress. once more to describe* the’ distinctive 
characters of the south, north, and central repre 
sentations of beauty ; but it would scarcely interest 
the general reader. I may Say, in passing, that the 
Boston belles were @ Anglaise, rosy and riant ; 
the New Yorkers, like Parisians, cool, dangerous, 
and dressy ; and the Baltimoreans (and so south), 
like Ionians or Romans, indolent, passionate, 
lovely, and languishing. Men, women, and pine 
apples, | am inclined to think, flourish with a 
more kindly growth in the fervid latitudes, 

The campaign went on, and a pleasant cam- 
paign it was—for the parties concerned had the 
management of their own affairs ; i. e. they who 
had hearts to sell made the bargain for themselves, 
(this was the greater number, ) and they who dis- 
posed of that commodity gratis, though necessarily 
young and ignorant of the world, made the trans- 
fer in the. same manner,in person. That is your 
true republic. The trading in affections by refer- 
ence—the applying to an old and selfish heart for 
VOL XXvI. JAN. 1835.—17 





the purchase of a young and ingenuous one—the 
swearing to your rents, and not to your faithful 
passion—to your settlements, and not your con- 
stancy—the cold distance between yourself and 
the young creature who is to lie in your bosom, 
till the purchase-money is secured,—and the hasty 
marriage and sudden abandonment of a nature 
thus chilled and put on its guard, to a freedom 
with one almost a stranger, that cannot but seem 
licentious, and cannot but break down that sense 
of propriety in which modesty is most strongly en- 
trenched—this seems to me the ove evil of your 
old worm-eaten monarchies this side the water, 
which touches the essential happiness of the well 
bred individual... Taxation and oppression are 
but things he reads of in the morning paper. 

T his freedom of intercourse between unmarried 
people has a single disadvantage,—one gets so 
desperately soon tothe end of the chapter! There 
shall be two hundred young ladies at the Springs 
in a given season, and, by the difference in taste 
so wisely arranged by Providence, there will 
scarce be, of course, more than four in that num- 
ber whom ahy one gentleman at all difficult 
will find within the range of his beau ideal. 
With those four he may converse freely twelve 
hours in the day—more, if he particularly desires 
it. They may ride together, drive together, 
ramble together, sing together, be together from 
morning till night, and at the end of a month 
passed in this way, if he escape a committal, as 
is possible, he will know all that are agreeable, 
in one large circle at least, as well as he knows 
his sisters—a state of things that is very likely to 
end in his going abroad soon, from a mere dearth 
of amusement. | have imagined, however, the 
case of an unmarrying idle man, a character too 
rare as yet in America to affect the general ques- 
tion. People marry as they die in that country— 
when their time comes. We must all marry is 
as much an axiom as we must ali die, and eke as 
melancholy. 

Shall we go on with the story? I had escaped 
for two blessed weeks, and was congratulating 
the susceptible gentleman under my waistcoat 
pocket that we should never be in love with less 
than the whole sex again, when a German Baron 
Von —— arrived at the Springs with a lame 
daughter. She was eighteen, transparently fair, 
and, at first sight, so shrinkingly dependent, so 
delicate, so child-like, that attention to her assumed 
the form almost of pity, and sprang as natura 
and unsuspectingly from the heart. The on 
womanly trait about her was her voice, which 
was so deeply soft and full, so earnest and yet so 
gentle, so touched with subdued. pathos and yet 
so melancholy calm, that if she spoke after a 
long silence, [ turned to her involuntarily with 
the feeling that she was not the same,—as if some 
impassioned and eloquent woman had taken un- 
aware the place of the simple and petted child. 

I am inclined to think there is a particular 
tenderness in the human breast for lame women. 
Any other deformity in the gentler sex is mon- 
strous ; but lameness (the Devil’s defect) is “the 
devil.” I picture myself, to my own eye now— 
pacing those ricketty colonnades at Lebanon with 





the gentle Meeta hanging heavily, and with the 
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dependence inseparable from her infirmity, on my 


arm, while the moon (which was the moon of 


the Rhine to her, full of thrilling and unearthly 
influences) rode solemnly up above the mountain 
tops. And that strange voice, filling like a flute 
with sweetness as the night advanced, and that 
irregular pressure of the small wrist in her for- 
gotten lameness, and my own (I thought) almost 
paternal feeling as she leaned more and more 
heavily, and- turned her delicate and fair face 
confidingly up to mine, and that dangerous mix- 
ture altogether of childlikeness and womanly 
passion, of dependence and superiority, of reserve 
on the one subject of love, and absolute confidence 
on every other—if I had not a story to tell, I 
could prate of those June nights and their witch- 
eries till you would think 


“Tutti gli alberi del mondo 
Fossetro penne,” 


’ 


and myself “bitten by the dipsas.’ 

We were walking one night late in the gallery 
running around the second story of the hotel. 
There was a ball on the floor below, and the 
music, deadened somewhat by the crowded room, 
came up softened and mellowed to the dark and 
solitary colonnade, and added to other influences 
in putting a certain lodger in my bosom beyond 
my temporary control. I told Meeta that I loved 
her. 

The building stands against the side of a steep 
mountain high up above the valley, and the pines 
and hemlocks at that time hung in their primeval 
blackness almost over the roof. As the most 
difficult and embarrassed sentence of which I had 
ever been delivered died on my lips, and Meeta, 
lightening her weight on my arm, walked in ap- 
parently offended silence by my side, a deep-toned 
guitar was suddenly struck in the woods, and a 
clear, manly voice broke forth in a song. It pro- 
duced an instant and startling effect on my com- 

anion. With the first word she quickly withdrew 
cae arm ; and, after a moment’s pause, listening 
with her hands raised in an attitude of the most 
intense eagerness, she sprang to the extremity of 
the balustrade, and gazed breathlessly into the 
dark depths of the forest. The voice ceased, and 
she started back, and laid her haad hastily on my 
arm. 


“T must go,” she said, in a voice of hurried | 
feeling; “if you are generous, stay here and | 


or" me!” and in another moment she sprang 
along the bridge connecting the gallery with the 
rising ground in the rear, and was lost in the 
shadows of the hemlocks. 

I have made a declaration, thought I, just five 
minutes too soon. 

I paced up and down the now (oo lonely colon- 
nade, and picked up the fragments of my dream 
with what philosophy I might. By the time 
Meeta returned, perbaps a half hour, perhaps an 
age, as you measure by her feelings or mine, I 
had patched up a very pretty and heroical mag- 
nanimity. She would have spoken, but was 
breathless. 

“Explain nothing,” I said, taking her arm 
within mine, “and let us mutually forget. If 1 
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me entirely. I live but for your happiness,— 
even,” I added after a pause, “ though it spring 
from another.” 

We were at her chamber door. She pressed 
my hand with a strength of which I did not think 
those small slight fingers capable, and vanished, 
leaving me, I am free to confess, less resigned 
than you would suppose from my last speech. I 
had done the dramatic thing, thanks to much 
reading of you, dear Barry Cornwall! bat it was 
not inaplay. I remained killed after the audi- 
ence was gone. 

The next day a new character appeared on the 
stage. 

“ Such a handsome pedlar!” said magnificent 
Helen ——— to me, as J gave my horse to the 
groom, after a ride in search of hellebore, and 
joined the promenade at the well “ and what do 
you think? he sells only by raffle ! It’s so nice! 
All sorts of Berlin iron ornaments, and every 
thing German and sweet ; find the pedlar’s smiles 
worth more than the prizes; and s’'-/, a moustache ! 
See! there he is! and now, if he lias sold all his 
tickets,—will you come, Master Ciravity ?” 

“| hear a voice you cannot hear,” thought I, 
as I gave the beauty my arm, an joined a crowd 
of people gathered about a pediar’s box in the 
centre of the parterre. 

The itinerant vender spread his wares in the 
midst of the gay assemblage, and the raffle went 
on. He was excessively handsome. A head of 
the sweet gentleness of Raphael’s, with locks 
flowing to his shoulders in the fashion of the Ger- 
man students, a soft brown moustache curving on 
}a short Phidian upper lip, a large blue eye ex- 
pressive of enthusiasm rather than passion, and 
features altogether purely intellectual, formed a 

portrait with which even jealousy might console 
itself. Through all the disadvantages of a dress 
| suited to his apparent vocation, an eye the least 
on the alert for a disguise would have penetrated 
his in a moment. The gay and thoughtless crowd 
about him, not accustomed to impostors who were 
more than they pretended to be, trusted him for 
a pedlar, but treated him with a respect far above 
his station insensibly. 

Whatever his object was, so it were honour- 
able, I inly determined to give him all the assist- 
ance in my power. A single glance at the face 
of Meeta, who joined the circle as the prizes were 
drawn,—a face so, changed since yesterday, so 
flushed with hope and pleasure, and yet so sad- 








| dened by doubt and fear, the small lips compress- 
led, the soft black eye kindled and restless, and 
'the red leaf on her cheek deepened to a feverish 


beauty,—left me no shadow of hesitation. I ex- 
changed a look with her that I intended should 
say as much. 

I know nothing that gives one such an elevated 
idea of human nature (in one’s own person) as 
helping another man to a woman one loves. Oh 
last days of minority or thereabouts! oh primal 
manhood ! oh golden time, when we have let go 
all but the enthusiasm of the boy, and seized hold 
of all but the selfishness of the man! oh blessed 
interregnum of the evil and stronger genius ! why 
can we not bottle up thy hours like the wine of a 





can serve you better than by silence, command 


better vintage, and enjoy them in the parched 
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world-weariness of age! In the tardy honeymoon 
of a bachelor (as mine will be, if it come ever, 
alas!) with what joy of paradise should we bring 
up from the cellars of the past a hamper of that 
sunny Hippocrene! 

Pedlar Karl and “the gentleman in No. 10” 
would have been suspected in any other coun- 
try of conspiracy. (How odd that the highest 
crime of a monarchy, the attempt to supplant 
the existing ruler, becomes in a republic a credit- 
able profession! You are a traitor here, a poli- 
tician there!) We sat together from midnight 
onwards, discoursing in low voices over sherry 
and sandwiches, and in that crowded Babylon, 
his entrances and exits required a very conspira- 
tor-like management. Known as my friend, his 
trade and his disguise were up. As a pedlar, 
wandering about where he listed when not em- 
ployed over his wares, his interviews with Meeta 
were easily contrived, and his lover’s watch, gaz- 
ing on her through the long hours of the ball from 
the crowd of villagers at the windows, hovering 
about her walks, and feeding his heart on the 
many, many chance looks of fondness given him 
in every hour in that out-of-doors society, kept 
him comparatively happy. 

“ The baron looked hard at you to-day,” said 
I, as he closed the door in my little room, and sat 
down on the bed. 

“ Yes ; he takes an interest in me as a country- 
man, but he does not know me. He is a dull ob- 
server, and has seen me but once in Germany.” 

“ How, then, have you known Meeta so long?” 

*T accompanied her brother home from the uni- 
versity, when the baron was away, and for a long 
month we were seldom parted. Riding, boating on 
the Rhine, watching the sunset from the bartizan 
of the old castle towers, reading in the old library, 
rambling in the park and forest—it was a hea- 
ven, my friend, than which I can conceive none 
brighter !” 

* And her brother ?” 

“Alas! changed! We were both boys then, 
and a brother is slow to believe his sister’s beauty 
dangerous. He was the first to shut the doors 
against me, when he heard that the poor student 
had dared to love his high-born Meeta.” Karl 
covered his eyes with his hand, and brooded for 
a while in a on the remembrances he had 
awakened. 

“Do you think the baron came to America 
purposely to avoid you ?” 

“ Partly, I have no doubt, for I entered the cas- 
tle one night in my despair, when I had been for- 
bidden entrance, and he found me at her feet in 
the old corridor. It was the only time he ever 
saw me, if, indeed, he saw me at all in the dark- 
ness, and he immediately hastened his prepara- 
tions for a long contemplated journey, I knew not 
whither.” 

* Did you follow him soon ?” 

“No, for my heart was crushed at first, and I 
despaired. The possibility of following them in 
my wretched poverty did not even occur to me for 
months.” 

“ How did you track them hither, of all places 
in the world ?” 


continent to find out where persons are not, and 
after two years’ wanderings, I heard of them in 
Paris. They had just sailed for America. I fol- 
lowed : but in a country where there are no pass- 
ports, and no espionage, it is difficult to trace the 
traveller. It was probable only that they would 
be at a place of general resort, and I came here 
with no assurance but hope. Thanks to God, the 
fist sight that greeted my eyes was my dear 
Meeta, whose irregular step, as she walked back 
and forth with you in the gallery, enabled me to 
recognise her in the darkness.” 

Who shall say the days of romance are over? 
The plot is not brought to the catastrophe, but we 
hope it is near. 

My aunt, Isabella Slingsby, (now in heaven, 
with the “eleven thousand virgins,” God rest her 
soul!) was at this time, as at all others, under my 
respectable charge. She would have said I was 
under hers—but it amounts to the same thing— 
we lived together in peace and harmony. She 
said what she pleased, for I loved her—and I did 
what I pleased, for she loved me. When Karl 
told me that Meeta’s principal objection te an 
elopement was the want of a mairon, I shut the 
teeth of my resolution, as they say in Persia, and 
inwardly vowed my unconscious aunt to this exi- 
gency. You should have seen Miss Isabella 
Slingsby, to know what a desperate man may be 
brought to resolve on. 

On a certain day, Count Von Raffle-off (as my 
witty friend and ally, Tom Fane, was pleased to 
call the handsome pedlar,) departed with his 
pack, and the hearts of all the dressing-maids 
and some of their mistresses, on his way to New 
York. I drove down the road to take my leave of 
him out of sight, and give him my last instructions. 
How to attack my aunt was a subject about 
which I had many unsatisfactory thoughts. If 
there was one thing she disapproved of more than 
another it was an elopement; and with what face 
to propose to her to run away with a baron’s only 
daughter, and leave her in the hands of a pedlar, 
taking upon herself, as she must, the whole sin 
and odium, was an enigma I ate, drank, and slept 
upon, in vain. One thing at last became very 
clear—she would do it for nobody but me. WSe- 
quitur, | must play the lover myself. 

I commenced with a fit of illness. What was 
the matter! For two days I was invisible. Dear 
Isabella! it was the first time I had ever drawn 
seriously on thy fallow sympathies, and how 
freely they flowed at my affected sorrows, I 
shame to remember! Did ever woman so phe 
Did ever woman so take antipathy to man as she 
at that innocent old baron for his supposed refusal 
of his daughter to Philip Slingsby? This revival 
of the remembrance shall not be in vain. The 
mignonette and roses planted above thy grave, 
dearest aunt, shall be weeded anew ! 

Oh that long week of management and hypo- 
erisy ! The day came at last. 

“ Aunt Bel!” 

“ What, Philip, dear ?” 

“T think I feel better to-day.” 

“ Yes ?? 

“Yes. What say you to a drive? There is 





“T sought them first in Italy. It is easy on the 


the stanhope.” 
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“My dear Phil, don’t mention that horrid stan- 
hope. I am sure, if you valued my life”— 

“Precisely, aunt—(I had taken care to give 
her a good fright the day before)—But Tom 
Fane has offered me his ponies and Jersey 
wagon, and that, you know, is the most quiet 
thing in the world, and holds four. So, perhaps 
ehem ! you'll ask Meeta ?” 

“Um! Why, you see, Philip”— 

I saw at once that, if it got to an argument, I 
was perdu. Miss Slingsby, though a sincere 
Christian, never could keep her temper when she 
tried to reason. I knelt down on her cricket, 
smoothed away the false hair on her forehead, 
and kissed her. It was a fascinating endearment 
of mine that I only resorted to on great emergen- 
cies. The hermit tooth in-my aunt’s mouth be- 
came gradually visible, heralding what in youth 
had been a smile; and as I assisted her in rolling 
up her embroidery, she looked on me with an un- 
suspecting affection that touched my heart. | 
made a silent vow that if she survived the scrape 
into which she was being inveigled, I would be 
to her, and her dog Whimsiculo, (the latter my 
foe and my aversion,) the soul of exemplary kind- 
ness for the remainder of their natural lives.~ I 
lay the unction to my soul that this vow was 
kept. My aunt blessed me shortly before she was 
ealled to “walk in white” (she had_ hitherto 
walked in yellow); and as it would have been 
unnatural in Whimsiculo to survive her, I con- 
sidered his “natural life” as ended with hers, and 
had him peacefully strangled on the same day. 
He lies at her feet as usual, a delicate attention 
of which (I trust in Swedenborg) ber spirit is 
aware. 

With the exception of “Tom Thumb” and 
“ Rattler,” who were of the same double-jointed 
family of interminable wind and bottom, there 
was never perhaps such a pair of goers as Tom 
Fane’s ponies. My aunt had a lurking ‘hope, | 
believe, that the baron would refuse Meeta per- 
mission to join us, but either he did not think me 
a dangerous person (I have said before he was a 
dull man), or he had no objection to me as a son- 
in-law, which my aunt and myself (against the 
world) would have thought the natural construc- 
tion upon his indifference. He came to the end 
of the colonnade to see us start, and as I eased 
the ribands and let the ponies off like a shot from 
a cross-bow, I stole a look at Meeta. The colour 
had fled from cheek and lip, and the tears stream- 
ed- over them like rain, Aunt Bel was on the 
back-seat, grace @ Dieu! 

We met Tom at the foot of the hill, and I 
pulled up. He was the best fellow, that Tom 
Fane! 

“ Ease both the bearing reins,” 
going up the mountain.” 

“The devil. you are!” said Tom, doing -my 
bidding, however; “you'll find the road to the 
Shakers much pleasanter. What an odd whim! 
It’s a perpendicular three miles, Miss Slingsby. 
I would as-lief be hoisted up a well and let down 
again. Don't go that way, Phil, unless you are 
going to run away with Miss Von Ya 








said I, “1 am 





“ Many a shaft at random sent,” 
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thought I; and waving the tandem lash over the 
ears of the ponies, I brought up the silk on the 
eheek of their malaprop master, and spanked 
away up the hill, leaving him in a rage like to 
get a fresh supply of fuel by dinner time. Tom 
was of a plethoric habit, and if I had not thought 
he could afford to burst a blood-vessel better than 
two lovers to break their hearts, I should not have 
ventured on the bold measure of horrowing his 
horses for ‘an hour and keeping them a week: 
We have shaken hands upon it since, but it is my 
private opinion that he has never forgiven me in 
his heart. 

As we wound slowly up the mountain, I gave 
Meeta the reins, and jumped out to gather some 
wild flowers for my aunt.. Dear old soul! the 
attention reconciled her to what she considered a 
very unwarrantable caprice of mine. What I 
could wish ‘ toil up that stéep mountain -for! 
Well! the flowers are charming in these high 
regions t 

“Don’s you seé my reason for coming then, 
aunt Bella ?” 

“ Was it for that, dear, Philip 7’ said she, put- 
ting the wild flowers affectionately into her.bosom, 
where they bloomed like broidery on saffron’ ta- 
pestry. “How considerate of you!” And she 
drew-her shawl around her, and was at peace 
with all.the world. So easily are the old made 
happy by the young! Reader, I scent a moral in 
the air! 

We were at the top of the hill. If I was sane, 
my aunt was probably thinking, I should turn 
here and go back. To descend the other side, 
and reascend and descend again to the Springs, 
was hardly.a sort of thing one would do for plea- 
sure. ' 

“ Here’s a good place toturn, Philip,” ‘said she, 
as we entered a smooth broad hollow on the top 
of the mountain. 

I dashed through it as if the ponies were shod 
with talaria. My aunt said nothing, and luckily 
the road was very narrow for a mile, and she had 
a horror of a short turn.. A new thought struck 
me. 

“Did you ever know, aunt, that there was a 
way back around the foot of the mountain?” 

* Dear, no; how delightful! ‘Is it far-?” 

* A couple of hours or so; but Ican do. it in 
less. We'll try ;” and I gave the sure-footed 
Canadians the whip, and. scampered down the 
hills as if the rotk of Sysiphus had been ‘rolling 
after us. 

We were soon over the mountain-range, and 
the road grew better and more level: Oh, how 
fast pattered those litle hoofs, and how full-of 
spirit and excitement looked those small ears, 
catching the lightest chirrup I could whisper, like 
the very spell of swiftness. Pines, hemlocks and 
cedars, farm-houses ‘and milestones, flew baek 
like shadows. My aunt sat speechless in the 
middle of the back-seat, holding on with both 
hands in apprehensive resignation! She expect- 
ed soon to come in sight-of the Springs, and had 
doubtless taken a mental resolution, that if, please 
God, she once more found herself at home, she 
would never “tempt Providence” (it was a fa- 
vourite expression of hers) by trusting herself 
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again behind such a pair. of- fly-away demons. 
As I read this thought in her countenance by a 
stolen glance over my shoulder, we rattled into a 
village distant from Lebanon twenty miles. 

“There, aunt,” said I, as I pulled up at the 
door of the inn; “we have nearly described 
circle: Now, don’t speak! if you do you’ll-start 
the horses. There’s nothing they are so mach 
afraid of as a woman’s voice. Very odd, isn’t it? 
We'll just sponge their mouths now, and be at 
home in the crack of a whip. Five miles more 
only. Come !” 

Off we sped again like the wind, and Be] just 
venturing to wonder whether the horses would’nt 
rather go slower.- Meeta had. hardly spoken. 
She had thoughts of her own.to be busy with, 
and [ pretended to-be fully occupied with my 
driving. The nonsense I talked to those horses, 
to do away. the embarrrssment of her silence, 


would convict me of insanity before any jury in | 


the world. 

The sun began to throw long shadows, and the 
short-legged ponies figured like flying giraffes 
along the retiring hedges. Luckily, my aunt had 
very little idea of conjecturing a course by the 
points of the compass. We sped on gloriously. 

“ Philip, dear! havn’t you fost your way? It 
seems tO me we’ye come more than five miles 
since you stopped,” (ten at least,) “and I don’t 
see. the mountains about Lebanon at all !” 

* Don’t be alarmed, aunty, dear! We’re very | 
high just here, and shall drop down on Lebanon 
as it were. Are you afraid, Meeta?” 

“ Nein!” she answered. She was.thinking in 


German, poor girl, and heart and memory were | 

| by thy ostensible connivance, 
Tom’s + ae sab pedlar,.in Whose fortunes and loves thou 
| hadst no shadow of interest, I think the brain of 


be up in the thought. 

I drove on almost croelly. 
able horses justified all his eulogiums ; they were 
indefatigable. The sun blazed a moment through | 
the firs, and disappeared, the gorgeous changes of 
eve came over the- clouds, the twilight stole 


through the damp air with its melancholy gray, | inn, and at nine o’clock we were steaming down 


and the whip-poor-wills, birds: of evening, came 
abroad, like gentlemen in debt, to flit about in the | 
darkness. Every thing was saddening. My own 
volubility ceased ; the whiz of the lash, as | waved 
it over the heads of my foaming ponies, and an 
oceasional “Steady !” as one or the other broke 
into a gallop, were the only interruptions to the | 
silence. ‘ Meeta buried ‘her face in the folds of 
her shawl, and sat.closer to my side, and my 
aunt, soothed and flattered by turns, believed and | 
doubted, and was finally persuaded by my inge- | 
nioug and well-inserted fibs, that it was only | 
somewhat farther than I anticipated, and we | 
should arrive “ presently.” 

Somewhere about eight o’clock the lights of a | 
town: appeared in the distance, and, straining 
every nerve, the gallant beasts whirled us in 
through ‘the streets, and I pulled up suddenly at 
the door of an hotel. 

“ Why, Philip!” said-my aunt, in a tone of an- 
utterable astonishment, looking about her as if 
she had awoke from. a dream, “ "This i is Hudson!” 

It was too clear to bedisputed. .. We were upon 
the Nerth River, forty miles from Lebanon, and 
the steamer would touch at the pier in half an 
hour. My aunt was to be one of the passengers | 


tthe window, and informed her, to her very great 


|suppress a pang, and proceeded to explain. It 
| seemed impossible for my aunt to forgive the de- 
|ception of the thing. 
| hi ive divined that it was not for the darling of thy 
| dear to thee than thy maiden reputation,—if i 


| could have entered thy region of possibilities hat 
| thine own house in. town had been three days 


| was a nerve ajar in my heart while its little events 


| too far te recede, and worked on her tenderness 


|and lovely bride, lived with us till the old. baron 
















































| to New York, but she was yet to be persuaded of 
lit; the only thing now was to get her into the 
| house, and enact the scene as soon as possible. 

I helped her out as tenderly as I knew how, 
and, as we went up stairs, | requested Meeta to 
sit down in a corner of the room, and cover her 
face with her handkerchief. When the servant 
was locked out, I took my aunt into the recess of 
t | great surprise, that she had run away with the iy 
baron’s daughter. 

‘Philip Slingsby !” 

My aunt was overcome. I had nothing for it 
but to be overcome too. She sunk into one chair, 
and I into the other, and burying my face in my 
hands, | looked through my fingers to watch the 
effect. Five mortal minutes lasted my- aunt’s 
wrath ; gradually, however, she began to steal 
look at me, and the’ expression of resentment 
about her thin lips softened into something like pity. 

‘ « Philip !” said she, taking my. hand. 

* My dear aunt! ‘ What is to be done 2?” 

J pomted to Meeta, 1. who sat with her head on 
her bosom, pressed my hand to my heart, as if to 


Unsophisticated Isabella! 
If thou hadst known that thou wert, evén yet, one 
fold removed from the truth,—if thou couldst 


| heart that thou wert yielding a point only ne 


aired for the reception of a bride, run away with 
and all fora Ger- 


thee would have turnéd, and the dry heart in thy 
bosom have broken with surprise and grief! 
I wrote a note Tom, left his horses at the 


the Hudson, my aunt in. bed, and Meeta pacing 
the deck with me, and pouring forth her fears and . 
her gratitude in a.voice of music that made me 
almost repent my self-sacrificing enterprise. I 
_ have told the story gaily, gentle reader! but there 


went on. 

How we sped thereafter, dear reader !—how 
the consul of his majesty of Prussia was per- 
suaded by my aunt’s respectability to legalise the 
wedding by his presence,—how my aunt fainted ‘ 
dead away when the parson arrived, and she dis- 
covered who was not to be the bridegroom. and 
who was,—how I persuaded her she had gone 


once more,—how the weeping Karl, and his lame 


thought it fit to give Meeta his blessing and some 
mone y,—how Tom Fane wished no good to the 
pedlar’s e yes ,—and lastly, how Miss Isabella 
Slingsby lived and died wondering what earthly 
motive I could have for my absurd share in these 
events, are matters of which I spare you and Mr. 
|Colburn the particular. He is obliged to me, of 
| course; may I flatter myself that you are not ? 
S.inessy. 


he 
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LOVE’S LEGACY. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Canto Second. 


Now gentlest, purest of thy race, 
One other diary deign to trace, 
And countenance the fond bequest 
Of thy enamoured journalist. 
Eventful is the love-sick lay, 
And fraught with anguish and dismay; 
As every tale of love must be, 
If told with due simplicity. 
But this is only to supply 
Memorial of the times gone by ; 
For here romance I cannot store, 
As all was known to thee before. 

I went for four long years and more 
To the abodes of ancient lore, 
In apathy and blight to drone, 
Poring o’er words, words, words alone ; 
Which I was never more to say 
Or hear until my dying day. 

There, though induced by nobles gay 
To wander in a devious way, 
And in some levities to vie 
That scarce can bear reflection’s eye ; 
Still to the maid I left behind 
I clung with pure unbiassed mind, 
And from each rouse and revel came 
With new additions to my flame ; 
While all my visions of delight, 
And all my dreams of day and night, 
Of babbling brooks and valleys green, 
Were only with my rural queen. 

She too had left her native grove, 
In circles of respect to move ; 
And then such tales came to mine ear 
Of gifted lovers far and near— 
Of lords and knights of high degree, 
And keen contested rivalry. 
But no resource before me lay ; 
I sat and pined from day to day: 


And longed to shed, ’gainst right and law, 


The blood of those I never saw. 

But let us pine, or bathe in bliss, 
Rejoice, or writhe in wretchedness, 
Time never lowers a flagging wing 
From everlasting journeying. 

There’s one old adage often said— 
And one more apt was never made, 
More suiting golden locks and gray— 
That “ Human life is but a day ;” 

A day of evil and of sorrow . 

To those who hope not in the morrow. 
And whatsoe’er the evening be, 

The morn is verified in me. 

I well could such a system frame 

Of this old beauteous apothegm, 

A diluent so sweet distil, 

As would embalm my mora. uill ; 
But dread the exercise too soon, 

For terrors of the afternoon. 

Its morn, a very trivial braid 

Of thorns and roses interlaid— 

Of sun and shade a rapid chase, 

That daily o’er our mountains race ; 
Its noon, a fume of fierce turmoiling 
Of towering hopes and passions boiling ; 
But so o’erglossed with gilding bright, 
As still to leave a line of light. 

But trust me, dearest, and take note— 
For this survey is worth a thought— 





That all ~_ roses and its thorns, 
Its gleams of light and shadowy bourns, 
Have had their wild ieagatnann euueen 
In youthful love’s impassioned force. 
ime with his wonted speed flew on, 
Till from the halls of hum and drone 
I was released, again to fly 
Back to my canal dutty 5 
For all the time I’d absent been 
I never once her face had seen. 
With lightsome step away I strode 
To the dear place of her abode, 
Repeating boldly all the way 
The brilliant things that I would say, 
And meant profoundly to proceed 
In lauding learning’s fountain-head ; 
And then to raise enraptured eye 
With scholar might and majesty, 
And own in life’s sequestered glade 
What more improvement Beauty made. 
Yes, I had planned no action less 
Than conquest by superb address ; 
I was to talk with tranquil ease, 
And air that might an empress please ; 
And after sentence terse and brief, 
Pull out perfumed handkerchief, 
And seem unconscious as the wind 
Of all my mighty powers of mind ; 
While admiration was to swa 
The hearts of all that heard the say. 

I came—I entered—made my bow; 
Saluting all with “ How d’ye do? 
I hope you're well. How have you been?” 
Was all the greeting passed between. 
Mine eye was secking one alone : 
She was not there—my speech was gone! 
And all my smartness passed to gloom, 
Though beauty blazed around the room. 
The lightsome form I could not spy, 
The pale-rose cheek and falcon eye— 
And what cared I for all beside ? 
My college petulance and pride 
Were sent to rest ; and for relief, 
The odoriferous handkerchief 
Came forth with unavailing swing— 
The only air, the only thing 
That I could muster or evince 
Of all my studied excellence. 

Oh, wo is me! I was so sped, 
So sore-benumbed, so ill-bested— 
That I began in courteous chime 
Saluting dames a second time ; 
Not knowing I had strained my lore 
In learned compliments before : 
The simper and the smile from thence 
Were very much at my expense. 
Alas ! when manhood backward looks 
To days of youth, how ill he brooks 
The recollection of those scenes 
Where reckless folly intervenes. 

At length one came, as if to chide, 
And set herself down by my side. 
“ Why are you absent and so glum, 
So daunted, doitrified, and dumb ? 
Are these the airs of learning sage, 
Of men the wonders of the age ? 
Or, must I dread you have in sooth 
Forgot the comrades of your youth ?” 

“ Indeed 1 have not; trust me, ma’am, 


I’m glad to see you—faith I am. 

I hope I meet you well and gay, 

And blithe as when I went away ?” 
“Yes, soso. But I grieve to see 

This want of gallantry in thee,— 
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This affectation and grimace 

To those who looked for other grace,— 
Some trace of recollection bland, 

And kindlier greeting at thy hand. 

I hope ’t is affectation’s game, 

Else something I dare hardly name.” 

I was po Chew An inane, 
From shoe-latch to the addled brain ; 

I ne’er in all my life had seen 
A maid of such enchanting mien, 

Or form of such a monpe grace ; 
But not one lineament of face, 

Or voice, or air, or brow erect, 
Could all my efforts recollect ; 

No, not one feature, were I sworn, 
Had I beheld since I was born. 

I stared and stammered, blushing blue— 
Pulled out my handkerchief anew— 
Spoke Latin in my own behalf,— 

Then made a vain attempt to laugh. 
The lovely group, put to the blush, 

Held up their fans, and all was hush ; 
While she, not knowing what to say, 
Arose, and lightly tripped away : 
Straight to her gilded harp she paced, 
And rang the chords in ruth and haste, 
Then raised the melting song on high 
Which I had loved in times gone by. 

My heart was pierced, and owned the lay 
Which only one on earth could play, 
So as to steal my soul from me 
By music’s thrilling melody. 

In that sweet strain and song inspired, 

So often heard, so oft admired, 

I recognised my bosom’s queen, 

Which my tos que could ne’er have seen ; 
My girl was vanished, lost to me,— 

But Sane a perfect prodigy 

Of every beauty, every grace, 

Addressed me in the elfin’s place. 

Never was mortal so transfixed, 

With wounds of pain and pleasure mixed ; 
A quaking in my veins began, 

A chill through all my vitals ran,— 

My head began to swim amain, 

My blood seemed rushing to my brain; 
Till, tumbling o’er with eldrich moan, 

I died with a scholastic groan. 

Great was the stir, as gossips said ; 

For me, I sojourned with the dead, 

And carefully was borne away 

By comrades trembling with dismay ; 
hile surgeons, parents, sisters—all 

Hasted to the funereal hall. 

“Poor youth ! so lately brisk and boon,— 
fair a flower cut off so soon !” 

The surgeon was a man of note, 

And said there was no antidote 
(Indeed, for death had he devised 
One, he might have been canonised) 
But recommended ataraxy, 

And cupped me for an apoplexy,— 
Draining my veins to the last rill 

Of purple tide they would distil. 

His sapient head could not approve 
The — that I had died of love; 
Yet so I had—I died outright, 

And slept in death a summer night ; 
The first, perhaps, from death’s domain 
Who e’er returned to love again. 

N ght with its visions passed away, 
And life returned at break of day ; 

But reason tottered on her throne, 
Till many days had come and gone ; 





So deeply love had fixed his dart, 

And the keen surgeon played his part. 
But still I saw with fancy’s eye 

A beauteous phantom hovering nigh, 
That trod the chamber to and fro 
With step as light as snow on snow ; 
And oft I saw her face so near, 

As down she stooped with listening ear, 
For fear the youth so erudite 

Had slept the sleep of death outright, 
So near to mine, that late and rath 

I felt her mild and balmy breath. 


One time I weened—it might be so— 
I cannot vouch to yes or no— 
I felt, by chance or by design, 
Her glowing cheek depend on mine ; 
But, true or false as it might be, 
The trial proved the same to me. 
Again a tremour seized my frame, 
And all my veins were wrapped in flame ; 
The lights went dancing to and fro, 
And sore I dreaded I would go ; 
I cried aloud with stifled breath, 
And by the bed-clothes held like death. 


Again we sat in bower of bliss, 
In perfect love and happiness ; 
My trembling arm by hers embraced, 
Or twined around her slender waist ; 
Her cheek, as on a former day, 
Still touching mine, as if in play ; 
And her sweet breath, with sob and vow, 
wy J around my burning brow; 
While her light locks would heave as boon 
As amber clouds around the moon ; 
Then would I wake in feverish pain, 
And try to sleep and dream again. 


My love-memorial thus far said, 
Thy constancy of soul to aid, 
And teach thy youthful mind to bear 
Stern disappointment’s frown severe, 
On this my second strain so bland 
I set the seal with trembling hand; 
And, moved by sob and falling tear, 
Inscribe a name to me so dear. 
Is it not strange that true love can 
Make such a ninny of a man? 
Farewell, beloved, I’ll write once more 
Before I leave the British shore. 





Leicn Hunt’s London Journal has become so 
established a favourite with the public, having 
now reached its twenty-third weekly number, that 
it needs not, though to exonerate our own con- 
science we must tender, a renewal of the recom- 
mendation which we gave to our readers on its 
first setting out. The commonest topic serves 
the lively editor for a ~ ge stone, a pinch 
of snuff, the breakfast-table, the window ; upon 
which he pours forth a stream of thought, recol- 
lections, anecdotes, and allusions, in the playful 
conversational manner of a man of wit and sense, 
drawn from the stores which a fertile fancy and ex- 
tensive reading place at his control. He teaches 
both rich and poor how to extract delight and in- 
struction from the objects around them. To the 
educated he gives a new relish of their old studies, 
and to the unlearned he opens up fresh sources of 
reflection and information. 
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From the London Atheneum. 


Journal @un Déporté non jugé. 1834. (Printed 
for private circulation.) 


Monsieur de Barbé Marbois, well known as 
minister, ambassador, and chief judge, as also 
for a hjstory of Louisiana, of which province he 
negotiated the sale, wrote an inferesting account 
of his fructidorisation, as the French say—in 
plain English, his transportation, by a coup d'état 
of the executive directory, to the pestilential re- 
gions of Cayenne and Sinnamari, in 1797. He 
wrote while suffering under the cruel sentence, 
but never thought of printing till now—and which 
he has done merely for his friends; from one, of 
whom we have obtained the favour of a copy for 
perusal, with liberty to give such extracts as we 
think likely to interest the English reader. 

Barbé Marbois, a member of the Conseil des 
Anciens, was included with fifteen.of his col- 
leagues in a proscription that was in reality 
directed against the press; since all the respect- 
able editors and proprietors of journals, to the 
number of forty-two, were on the fatal list, 
though most of them, from their superior capa- 
bilities of getting information in time, were able 
to escape the blow. The sixteen representatives, 
too aged (they were nearly all between — and 
sixts years old), and too proud of .their political 
dignity and principles, to allow of ftight,* were 
seized, thrown by sixes into iron cages on wheels, 
without trial or sentence, and jolted off to Roche- 
fort ; the cages and their contents being deposited 
in dungeons each night. 

“ My companions (says M. de Barbé Marbois,) had 
had the consolation of conversing, previous to their de- 
parture, with their wives and children : I, eighty leagues 
distant from my family, remained anxious and ignorant 
how my poor wife would bear the news of my incarce- 
ration. A stranger in France, my Eliza reckoned, on quit- 
ting Philadelphia, never to be separated from me: She had 
passed her childhood in the troubles of the American re- 
volution. A fugitive with her father, proscribed, like other 
royalists, she had hoped to find tranquillity in France; but 
there another revolution awaited her. In these circum- 
stances, a husband’s presence and support were all in all 
to her. I thought upon this, borne away as I was irrevoca- 
bly from her, and this was the bitterest of my reflections. 
On the morning of my departure for Blois, Cordubar came 
to bid me ascend to the lodge of the porter: I obeyed— 
and in a moment my wife was in my arms. Eliza had 
come upwards of 100 leagues to bid me an eternal adieu. 
We had but a few minutes to be together. She hastily 
informed me, that, passing through Paris, she had seen 
some friends; who had given her hopes that we should 
not be sent, for the winter at least, farther than Oleron. 
She spoke of my aged mother--of our child,t—but we 
had subjects for endless concern, and but a quarter of an 
hour to satisfy it in. With the consent of Cordubar, and 
on the condition that Eliza would preserve silence, I 
conducted her into the damp chapel, where we had slept, 
and where my companions were only waiting for me to 
depart. I introduced them to my wife. The apparition 
of a woman, beautiful, courageous, superior to the weak- 
ness of her constitution, moved all who were present. 


* Carnot, however, did escape, whilst Barthelemy, 
= director, scorned even to step aside from the 

ow. 

+ The present Duchesse de Plaisance, so remarkable 
for her love of, and residence in, Greece. 
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The keepers signified to her to depart. M 
broken. I embraced her for the pa a 
ble, she exclaimed—instead of Adieu—that she Won 
return. I cried out, in the presence of the i 

of Blois, “ Solicit my trial, but never my fr 
afterwards learned that, on traversing the court, and ge. 
ing our cages drawn up, she fainted away. A caphin 
of gendarmerie, perceiving that her domestic was 

to support her, offered her his arm: for this act he wy 
dismissed from his place, by order of the directory.” 


M. de Marbois has here concealed the full try 
—the completion of this scene. His wife, onr. 
covering from her swoon, had lost her reason: nq 
did she ever recover her senses, being obliged » 
remain in confinement till her death, which tog 
place a few months since. No sooner had th 
prisoners arrived at Rochefort, than they wer 
removed from their cages, and hurried on boar 
a wretched vessel, where their fare was Worg 
than the hole in which they were huddled, and 
their treatment worse than that experienced from 
the gaolers along the road. 


“ One of us, not being able to reach the bread, askel 
one of our guardians, a youth of fifteen or sixteen, 
hand it to him; the boy paid no attention at first, and at 
last flung the bread rudely to him who asked it—it ws 
Pichegru. ‘ When the sun is down,’ observed the gene. 
ral, ‘cowards look big in the dark.’ * Mind what yu 
say,’ rejoined the boy to the conqueror of Belgium ; ‘and 
take care whom you speak to in such a tone.” 


They were a long time on their vo age before 
they could form a conjecture as to whit er they 
were bound. At length, getting into warmer lat- 
tudes, a large box, which had hitherto been kep 
closely covered upon deck, was opened, and Bar- 
thelemy discovered a bread-tree plant. “ Wear 
going to Cayenne,” said he: “ Laraveillere Le 
paux has been for months impatient about sent 
ing this plant out to Guyana.” 

There is one characteristic in these volumes 
that rather mars the impression they would other 
wise excite : it is, that a considerable portion of the 
suffering proceeds from hunger. Hunger certainly 
is a suffering that one can deeply sympathise with. 
What so tragic, for example, as Ugolino’s? ant 
Pellico’s is not less dignified, and scarcely les 
touching. But whether it is that M. de Marbos 
has dwelt too much upon it, or treated it in to 
light a manner, one is as often inclined to smil 
at, as commiserate, the sad pinchings of s 
experienced by the déportés—yet the poor mei 
were almost starved. 


“ One night a carpenter came, and mysteriously save 
an aperture in the wooden partition of our 0 
Soon after a leg of mutton and two loaves made thet 
appearance through the aperture. It was some comps 
sionate officers, who thus risked dismissal to send® 
their supper. Though known. to have a good appelilt, 
yet my character for justice was such, that I was 
trusted with dividing the prize in the dark. Perhaps 
the portions were not precisely equal. I kept the shant 
myself, and certainly there was some meat attached 
it. Methought every part of my body was alive to sez 
its share of the much-wanted aliment. The silence ¥ 
broken but by mastication. We were concord “ 
piness itself, when Ramel, the insatiable Ramel, 
fit to ask for his second piece. I was petrified. 
was none. “-You are eating yet,” he exclaimed. I 
was true: I had been carver. But hungry 
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p reason; and all my comrades rose in 
wi aoe s me. ” Bourdon, the jacobin, made a ter- 


rible rete Each thought he had been the worst off. 
I to Barthelemy and Laffor: they were silent ; 


even my friend, of thirty years’ standing, would not 
for me. I then appealed to Brotier, the mathema- 
tician—equally in vain. All condemned—all bore me 
rancour; and I suffered more than can be imagined from 
the injustice—quite as much, perhaps, as I had suffered 
from that other piece of calumny, equally untrue, of my 
having been a party to the ‘Treaty of Pilnitz.” 


They landed at Cayenne in November: their 
deportation had taken place in September. Col- 
jot d’Herbois and Billaud Varennes, two of the 
infamous and sanguinary jacobins, had undergone 
the same punishment, and had preceded the pre- 
sent criminals to Cayenne. The inhabitants had 
as great a horror of the terrorists as they showed 
themselves kind and feeling towards Marbois and 
his companions. There were some exceptions: 
Lavilleheumois, for example, was lodged in the 
house of a republican zealot, who thus addressed 
him:— 

“Collot was here before you—Collot, who demolished 
Lyons, and blew its inhabitants before his cannon; but 
public safety was his excuse. He was the father of the 
French republic : it was at his ~~ that royalty 
was abolished. He was rewarded by being banished to 
this unfeeling spot, where the colonists received and 
treated him barbarously. Despair caused him a fever ; 

he feared to take the medicines they gave him. He 
called for wine, drank it to excess, and died. Nota 
stone marks his tomb. You, you royalist, are in- 
habiting his chamber—you sleep in his bed—and, living 
or dead, you will not want friends, whilst he perished 
without one. Such is the reward of patriotism.” 

Cayenne, however, was considered too salubri- 
ous and comfortable for the exiles: they were des- 
patched from thence to Sinnamari. Here we have 
the history of the end of another terrorist :— 

“ After the death of Collot, Billaud Varennes was sent 
to Sinnamari. He disembarked there on the 27th of 
October, 1795. ‘Thunder-storms are rare at this time of 
the year ; yet there was a tremendous one at the landing 
of Billaud. The colonists and Indians saw in the storm 
the declaration of Heaven pronounced against the great 
criminal. It was with difficulty that he found a lodging, 
and that which did receive him was immediately aban- 
doned by every one else. He was soon reduced to utter 
solitude. He amused himself by teaching a paraquete 
to speak, and carrying it on his hand in his walks. One 
day, a bird of prey pounced upon it, and devoured it be- 
fore his eyes. The death of a pet bird brought tears to 
the eye that had seen and had ordered so many execu- 
tions. Yet his demeanour at Sinnamari was reserved, 
decent, 5 pom equally free from baseness as from arro- 
gance. I never spoke to him, although he passed four 
times a day before my cabin.” 

The ill-fated exiles occupied themselves as they 
could; those, however, who took to agriculture 
and hard work, died. M. de Marbois commenced 
with carpenter’s work ; he made barrows, desks, 
a sun-dial; tried his hand even at a clock, but 
proved not so successful as Louis XVI. He then 
took to sketching, even portraits, much more to 

€ satisfaction of his black than of his white 


customers ; but even the negroes were not satis- | 


with a representation of their faces in pro- 
file, and pleaded hard to have “ the other eye and 
the other ear put in.” 
VOL. XXvi. FEB. 1835—18 
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His companions, however, could find no occu- 
pation to reconcile them to exile. “ Pichegru 
used to get Aubry, Delarue, and Ramel together 
in the evenings. He was ever engaged in war- 
like exercises, drawing his bow, sculling his canoe, 
and was scon as adroit as an Indian; so that I 
quickly saw his intention of escaping in the dis- 
guise of one.” With this view perhaps, in order 
to become better acquainted with the Galibis, as 
the Indians of those regions are called, and also 
to accustom the governor to occasional absence, 
a few of them made a visit to Simapo, an Indian 
establishment not far off. The work contains a 
very interesting sketch of their manners and 
mode of life. 

The women sometimes, in the presence of the men, 
kissed me on the mouth, not without some inconvenience 
from a mode they have of adorning their chins. They 
pierce a hole beneath their lower lip, and introduce into 
it eight or ten pins, which remain with their points out- 
wards, hanging down or protruding like a beard, and 
offering a formidable barrier to whoever might be bold 
enough to approach them with gallant intentions. 

On the left bank of the Sinnamari, opposite to the vil- 
lage of Simapo, there is the habitation of an Indian who 
is member of no tribe. Like the savage in Dryden, 

He is as free as nature first made man 
Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 

Ouravagare belonged to a distant tribe, which had been 
disp2rsed and destroyed by war. He took refuge at Si- 
mapo, the chief of which had just died. He offered to 
replace him ; he was refused; and he then asked per- 
mission to live in the midst of the new tribe, but not as 
a member of it, in complete independence. This too 
was denied ; so he established himself alone on the other 
side of the Sinnamari. His wife and children form a 
community of seven, over which he rules with absolute 
power. 

But we must hasten onwards. Eight of the 
déportés, with Pichegru at their head, planned an 
escape. Marbois refused to join in the scheme. 
He shrunk from the confiscation of his property, 
which would follow, and which would leave his 
wife and children unprovided for. On the 3d of 
June 1798, the eight took advantage of a short 
absence of the general, and set off at nightfall to 

ain a bark at some distance from the town. 

hey completely succeeded, and were able ina 
few days to gain a neighbouring Dutch colony, 
whence most of them, Pichegru amongst the rest, 
made their way to England. 





Dr. William Carey.—On the 9th of June the 
death of this eminent oriental scholar is an- 
nounced at Serampore. He was originally a poor 
mechanic—a working shoemaker; but devoting 
himself to the Calvinistic Baptist ministry, he 
studied the Eastern languages so successfully, 
that in 1793 he was sent as a missionary to Ben- 
gal. There, and at Serampore, his labours have 
been continued most faithfully during a long ee 
riod of years; and his translation of the “ Ra- 
mayana,” and other works from the Sanscrit, 
attest his general learning and great ability ; 
while his labours to spread the Christian faith 
over Asia have raised a still higher and imper- 
ishable monument to his character.. 

Atheneum. 
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1. On the Ultimate .Composition of Alinjentary 
Substances. By W. Prout, M.D. F: R. 58. 
London, 1827. 

2. Domestic Cookery. New edition. 
1834. 

3. Code Gourmand. Paris. 
1833. 

When Boswell asked Burke’s opinion of his 
definition ‘of our species—“ Man is a cooking 
’ animal,”—the great statesman answered—“ Your 
definition is a good one; and I now see the force 
of the old proverb, ‘ There is reason in the roast- 
ing of eggs.’” 

Man is essentially a cooking animal—the only 
one of God’s creatures acquainted with the use 
of fire, and consequently the only ore who is 
capable of applying it to the purposes of life, 
with a view to promote his own comfort and 
happiness. -Nor is this invention accidental or 
of fortuitous origin; on the contrary, the elabo- 
rate preparation of his food by means of this ele- 
ment is indispensable and necessary to his well- 
being. 

It would appear that animals who feed exclu- 
sively on vegetables are furnished with an exten- 
sive apparatus of stomach and other organs, which 
are admirably adapted to macerate and reduce 
their refractory food to the purposes of their eco- 
nomy : of this every ruminating animal affords 
an example. But man, who is evidently intend- 
ed to live, at least in part, upon vegetable pro- 
ducts; has not been furnished with this apparatus ; 
from whence we are authorised to conclude that 
this deficiency was meant to be supplied by his 
own ingenuity, as exhibited in the artificial pro- 
cesses of cookery. In this point of view, the 
culinary art (the improvements of which are too 
apt to rank among the refined luxuries only of 
the idle and the rich) is elevated into the dignit 
of a science intimately connected with the intel- 
lectual superiority of , Seren nature ; and one is, 
in some measure at least, released from shame, 
on being told that of Mrs. Rundell’s Cookery 
Book 153,000 copies have already been sold ! 

Dietetics, so immediately connected with our 
present subject, the ancients seem to have more 
carefully considered thar ourselves, and to have 
made observations thereon which we should be 
disposed to regard, at the present time, rather as 
over refinements, than as of any great use or sub- 
stantial importance. Celsus, for instance, in his 
classical work, De Re Medic4, expresses himself 
upon these matters with a degree of minute and 
nice discrimination that seems to us unnecessary : 
thus in-cap. xx. p. 78, where lie treats of “ Que res 
alvuni movent et adstringunt,” he says, among 
other things, that articles of food which are roast- 
ed, eggs, for instance, are astringent: so also are 
those birds which run, as the crane; on the con- 
trary, birds which swim have an opposite pro- 
perty : that hare and goat belong to the one class 
of substances; while oysters, in short, -all shell 
fis — to the other. "If it be objected that 
in the beginning of this admirable work, when 


London, 


Nouvelle edition, 





speaking-of the mode of life which a man ought 
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to lead, Celsus maintains that he should liye by 
no-determined rule, either of exercise or of 1. 
pose; be ocedSionally in the country, oc 

in town; that sometimes he ought to sail, som. 
times to hunt, and avoid no sort of food whatever: 
at one time to abstain entirely from eating, at gi, 
other to indulge to excess ; so that the body may 
be accustomed to no particular kind of regi 

yet he adds, that this method is calculated {q 
those who are in rude health, for when that hg 
become in the slightest degree impaired, extrem 
caution is required in the choice of the ordj 
articles of food.—(cap. i.) 

According to Diodorus Siculus, the early ki 
of Egypt had their whole diet regulated by th 
court physician ; and here in England, about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, we are told thy 


—after the fashion of Barataria— 


“ Docteure of physique stondeth much in the ki 
presence at his meles, counselling or answering to 
king’s grace which diet is best according, and to tell the 
nature and operation of all the metes; and much 
should talke with the steward, chamberlayne, assewu, 
and the maister cook, to.dévise by counsayle what mets 
or drinks is best according with the king.’’— Liber Nign 
Domis Regis Ed. IV. ; 

This extract we find in a little work, pale 
same twenty years age, now almost 
under the title of “ Receipts in Modern Cookery, 
with a Medical Commentary ; or, Culina Fame 
latrix Medicine.” The book, notwithstanding 
the quaint and affected style in which itis wit 
ten, contains many sensible observations ; and ix 
very title proves that the author, Dr. Hunter, had 
some notion of the importance of the art whid 
he undertook to illustrate; though we are dispo: 
ed to think that a more comprehensive view d 
the- whole subject would have led him to place 
cookery in a less subordinate situation than tht 
of the mere handmaid of medicine. 

It would seem that various food is the mot 
wholesome for man—that he thrives best upona 
proper admixture of vegetable and animal diet: 
the Brahmins, who feed solely upon rice, are no 
long lived, and are endowed with feeble const- 
tutions ; on the other hand, the Esquimauxar 
obliged to mix saw-dust with their train oil. 4s 
to the practice of some tribes in South Amena, 
the Ottomacs, for instance, who, when theyar 
deprived of fish, (their ordinary food,) by theit 
undations of the Oroonoko, swallow, according 
Humboldt, balls of a very fine and unctuous ei, 
of a-yellowish gray colour; or that of the quamy- 
men of Kiffheuser, who spread a similar 
upon their bread, instead of animal butter, 
must be regarded as analogous to-that habit octe 
sionally observed among the West-India negwe 
and considered as a symptom of dyspepsia,™@ 
of eating dirt, which is called by physicians 
All such practices: have for their object the inet 


Ldistention of the stomach; they can affords 


nourishment whatever, but, by‘allayin 
tressing feeling of inanition, «appease 

the cravings of nature : therefore there is one 
cumstance mentioned by Humboldt which 
confess appears to us unaccountable, viz. that te 
Ottomacs “do not become lean during the 
Lent of the overflow.” 
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The late Dr. Wollaston made an observation 
( t as all his observations were) to this 
t,—that animals fed exclusively on animal 
secrete more lithic acid, in other words, are 
more subject to calculous complaints, than those 
who live on a due mixture of vegetable and ani- 
mal matter. Another observation has also been 
madeon this subject, which is now fully estab- 
lished by experience, ‘viz. that, as in this class of 
disorders-there is a great disposition to indiges- 
tion, indicated by the frequent occurrence-of what 
iscalled acidity of the stomach, hard water, or 
that which contains a calcareous impregnation, 
is the best beverage which such invalids can em- 
. So far from increasing the disease, the 
natural hard waters of Buxton, Matlock, Bath, 
and-Bristol, serve: to correct it. } 
Physiologists, it is to ‘be observed, regard no 
substance as properly nutritive unless it be an 
ised body, that is, derived either from the 
animal or vegetable kingdom. Other matters 
may be useful, either by-rendering the substances 
themselves more pf ay me as water, or by excit- 
ing the action of the digestive organs, as com- 


mon salt, which not only does ‘this, but serves 
other most important purposes in the animal eco- 


nom . 5 . 

Dn Prout has of late clearly proved that all the 
chief alimentary matters employed by man may 
be reduced to three classes, viz., saccharine, oily, 
and albuminous substances, the most perfect spe- 
cimens of which: are respectively, sugar, butter, 
an¢ white of egg. ‘Ihe saccharine principle, in 
itsextended sense, includés-all those substances 
which are chiefly derived fram the vegetable king- 
dom—means, in fact, the same thing as-what we 
commonly call vegetable diet. It comprehends all 
those substances, whatever their sensible properties 
may be, into the composition of which the hydrogen 
and oxygen enter in the proportion in which they 
form water ;—for example—what perhaps’ ma 
not a litthe surprise the reader—the fibre of wood; 
which chemists call- lignin. Much skilful mani- 
pulation and delicacy of experiment were -requir- 
ed toestablish this result; but the nutritive property 
of the woody fibre—in short, that a tolerable good 
quartern loaf can be made out of a deal board— 


‘has been proved by the recent labours ofa Ger-, 


man professor, and may be verified by any one 
who will take the trouble to repeat them:—_ 
“The following (says Dr. Prout) was the method he 
ployed for this purpose. In the first place, every thing 
was soluble in water-was removed by frequent ma- 
ceration and boiling; the wood was then reduced to a 
minute state of division, that is to say, not merely into 
fine fibres, but.actual powder; and after being repeatedly 
subjected to thé heat of an oven, was ground in the usual 
manner of corn, Wood thus prepared, accérding to the 
author, acquires the smell and taste of corf-flour. It is, 
Never quite white, but always of a yellowish 
i. It also agrees with corn-flour in this respect, 
that it does not ferment without the addition of leayen, 
and in this case sour leaven or corn-flour is found to an- 
swer best. With this it makes a perfectly uniform and 


spongy bread ; and when it is thoroughly , and has | peeled 


much crust, it has a much better taste of bread than what 
in times of scarcity is prepared from the bran and husks 
of corn. Wood-flour, also, boiled in water, forms a thick, 
tough, trembling jelly, like that of wheat-starch, and 


very goad -bread. 
‘the nutritious properties of wood flour, in the first 
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which is very nutritious.”—Philosophical Transactions, 
1827, Part Il. p. 318. } 

To make wood-flour in perfection, according to 
Professor Autenrieth, the wood, after being tho- 
roughly stripped of its bark, is to be sawed trans- 
versely into disks of about an inch in diameter. 
The saw-dust is to be preserved, and the disks 
are to be beaten to fibres in a pounding-mill. The 
fibres and saw-dust, mixed together, are next-to be 
deprived of every thing harsh and bitter which is 
soluble in water, by boiling them, where fuel is 
abundant, or by subjecting them for a longer time 
to the action of cold water, which is easily done by 
enelosing them in a strong sack, which they onl 
half fill, and beating the sack with a stick, or ‘read. 
ing it with the feet ina-rivulet. The whole is then 
to be completely. dried, either in the sun-or by 
fire, and repeatedly ground in a flour-mill. The 
ground wood is next baked into small flat cakes, 
with water rendered slightly mucilaginous by the 


addition of some decoction of linseed, mallow 


stocks ‘and leaves, lime-treé bark, or any other 
such substance. Professor Autenrieth prefers 
marshmallow roots, of which one ounce renders 
eighteen quarts of water sufficiently mucilaginous 
and these serve to form four pounds and a half of 
wood-flour into cakes. These cakes are baked 
until they are brown on the surface. After this 
they are broken to’pieces, and again ground, un- 
til the flour pass through a fine bou ting-cloth ; 
and upon the fineness of the flour dees its fitness 
to make bread depend. The flour of a hard w 
such as beach, requires the process of baking an 
grinding to be repeated. Wood flour does not 
ferment so readily as wheaten-flour ; but the pro- 
fessor found fifteen pounds of birch-wood flour, 
with three pounds of sour wheat-leaven, and two 
pounds of wheat flour, mixed up with eight mea- 
sures of new milk, yielded thirty-six pounds of 
Phe learned professor tried 


instance; upon’a young dog; afterwards he fed 
two.pigs upon it; and then, taking courage from 
the success of the experiment, he attacked it him- 
self. His family party, he says, ate it in the form 
of gruels or soup,-dumplings, and pancakes, all 
made with as-little of any other ingredients as 
possible; and found them palatable and quite 
Wholesome. Are we, then, instead of loo ing 
upon a human being stretched upon a bare pla 


as.the picture of extreme want and wretchedness, 


to regard him as reposing in the lap of abundance, 
and consider, henceforth, the common phrase 


| bed and board,” as compounded of synonymous 


terms ? “in ; 
The Laplanders of Tryssild, and the mountain- 
ous part of Ocsterladen, are said by. Von Buch in 
his. Travels through Norway and Lapland, in 
1806-7-8,-to make a bread,- called by them Barke 
Brod, in the following manner. 
“ When the young and vigorous fir trees are felled, to 
the great injury of woods, tlie tree. is stripped of its 
bark for its whole length; the outer part is carefull 
from-the bark; the deepest interior covering 
then shaved off, and nothing remains but the innermost 
rind, which is extremely soft and white. It is then hu 
up several days in the air to dry, and afterwards bak 
in an oven; it is-next beat on wooden blocks, and then 
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pounded as finely as possible in wooden vessels. But all 
this is not enough ; the mass is yet to be carried to the 
mill, and ground into @oarse meal like barley or oats. 
The meal is mixed up with thrashed oat-ears, or with a 
few moss-se¢ds; and a bread of about an inch thickness 
is formed of this composition.” —87. 


In another place, the same traveller, talking of 
the Enare Laplanders, says,— 


“In summer they scarcely cat any thing but fish from 
the fresh-water lakes, and drink with great eagerness the 
water in which the fish has been boiled. In winter they 
must put up with dried fish, and with soups of water, fir 
bark, and rein-deer tallow.—They peel off in summer, 
the innermost bark of the fir, divide it in long stripes, 
and hang them in their dwellings to dry for winter 
stores. When used, these stripes of bark are minced in 
small pieces along with the rein-deer tallow, and boiled 
together for several hours with water, till they form thick 
broth.” — p. 324. 


It is not improbable, says Dr. Prout, when 
speaking of this method, that during the above 
rocess the lignin combines with water, and 
orms an artificial starch; what the change may 
be we will not venture to decide. As for the 
spungy bread made by the Tubingen Professor, 
we should like very much to taste it; but with 
respect to the poor Leplandes’s coarse and husky 
variety of the staff of life, it can be, we greatly 
fear, little better than the newly-invented patent 
bread of our own metropolis. 


One word on this new-fangled article. It is 


well known that in the old established way of 
baking, the steam which arises during the process 
is allowed to escape as of no value; but accident 
discovered, a few years ago, that this vapour, if 
condensed, exhibited traces of alcohol, and the 


collection of it immediately became an object of 
cupidity and speculation ; and this, together with 
some saving of fuel during the process of baking, 
suggested the patent and the formation of the 
company upon a great scale.—One of its recom- 
mendations was, that bread so made, though kept 
for any length of time, does not become sour; 
and this we understand is the fact; but how and 
at what expense is this incorruptibility procured ? 
Sour bread is unquestionably bad; but is not 
bread which, if kept too long, is liable to become 
sour, the very article we want? In the new 
method the distillation (for such it is in reality) 
is pushed as far as it can go: the whole product 
of the fermentation is obtained and collected, so 
that the residue, or loaf, may be regarded as a 
caput mortuum, incapable of undergoing further 
change; but is it not rather unluckily deprived, 
at the same time, of its saccharine principle—in 
short, of all nutritive property ?—For our own 
parts we adhere to the old orthodox “ bread with 
the gin it.” 

But enough for the present of bread. In France, 
most substances are exposed, through the medium 
of oil or butter, to a temperature of at least 600° 
Fahrenheit, by the operation of frying, or some 
analogous process. They are then introduced 
into a macerating vessel with a little water, and 
kept for several hours at a temperature far below 
the boiling point (212°) not perhaps higher than 
180°; and by these united processes, properly con- 
ducted, the most refractory articles, whether of 
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animal or vegetable origin, are reduced more 
less to the state of pulp, and admirab} : 
for the further action of the stomach.* In the 
common cookery of this country, on the con 
articles are usually put once into a large quanti 
of water, and submitted, without care or attentj 
to the boiling temperature: the consequenee j 
that most animal substances, when taken Out, in 
harder and more indigestible than in the natyp| 
state ; for it is well known that albuminous sub- 
stances (as, for example, the white of an egg) be. 
come the harder the longer they are boiled 
These observations are often of the utmost ip. 
portance in a medical point of view. When th 
powers of the stomach are weak, a hard 
crude English diet (such, for example, as half-ay 
beef-steaks, &c. &c., so frequently recommended) 
is sure to produce much discomfort by promoti 
acidity ; while the very same articles, well ¢ 
upon French principles, or rather the principles 
of common sense, can be taken with impuni 
and easily assimilated, by the same individual, 

It has been remarked Brady on the authority 
of one of our ablest chemical physicians, that ow 
principal alimentary matters may be reduced t 
three classes, of which sugar, butter, and white of 
egg, are the representatives. Now, it is a curiow 
circumstance that milk, the only article absolute 
ly prepared and intended by nature as an aliment, 
is a compound of all the three classes; and a 
most all the gramineous and herbaceous mattes 
employed as food by the lower animals conta 
at least two, if not all the three. The sameis 
true of animal aliments, which consist at least of 
albumen and oil. In short, it is perhaps impo 
sible to name a substance employed by the mor 
perfect animals as food, that does not essenti 
constitute a natural compound of at least two, if 
not all three, of these great principles of alimen- 
tary matter. 

Skin, it may be mentioned, is composed almost 
entirely of animal jelly, a substance nearly allied 
in its properties to albumen, and called by che 
mists gelatine, of which the purest example is 
isinglass.— With the nutritive properties of this 
we are familiar in a very common culinary pro 


——— 


* Singular as it may be thought, it is not yet dete 
mined what is the exact purpose of rumination; bi 
looking at the deficiency in the cutting-teeth of soc 
animals as chew the cud, and reflecting upon the fat 
that this peculiar function is not established till after the 
young animal has ceased to be nourished by the milkd 
its mother, we may safely conclude that it is intended ia 
some essential way to assist the process of digestio. 
An ox, for instance, having filled himself with crué 
vegetable matter, is seen quietly to lie down, and 
rately to begin to cook his meal, which he has provident 
ly taken care to secure before-hand in his large i 
storehouse or larder, technically called the paunch, # 
venter magnus. ‘The stomachs of ruminants with horm 
are somewhat differently constructed from those of aii 
mals of the same class, such as the camel, dromedaty 
and lama, which have a beautiful and curious 
that fit them to live in the sandy deserts where the sp 
plies of water are very precarious. It is said that hare 
and rabbits ruminate, but it must be only when they @# 
particular kinds of vegetables ; certainly when they # 
fed upon meal this remarkable action is not pe 
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duct, viz., blanc-mange. Now, by the process of 
tanning, skin attracts the tan of the liquor in 
ich it is immersed, and forms a compound in- 
soluble either in cold or boiling water, and not 
jiable to putrefaction. The well known sub- 
stance, leather, is this compound, and though 
rather unsavoury and somewhat difficult of di- 
ion, has on an emergency been employed as 
a article of food. Sir John Franklin, in the 
account he has given us of his journey to the 
shores of the Polar Sea, when describing the ex- 
tremities of hunger and privation of every kind to 
which he was exposed, says, on one occasion : 


«Previous to setting out the whole party ate the re- 
mains of their old shoes, and whatever scraps of leather 
had, to strengthen their stomachs for the fatigue of 

the day’s journey.”"—vol. iv. p. 58. 

«On another occasion the captain found some of his 
party halting among some willows, where they had pick- 
ed up some pieces of skin and a few bones of deer that 
had been devoured by the wolves last spring. ‘They had 
rendered the bones friable by burning, and eaten them 
as well as the skin, and several of them had added their 
old shoes to the repast.”—vol. iv. p. 33.* 


Some idea may be formed of the hardships en- 
dured by those brave men, from the story of their 
disappointment and grief when they reached Fort 
Enterprise, and found all perfectly desolate—no 
deposit of provisions—no trace of the Indians. 


“When I arose,” writes Sir John, “on the following 
morning, my body and limbs were so swollen, that I was 
unable to walk more than a few yards. My companions, 
four in number, went to collect bones (the relics of deer 
that had been thrown away during our former residence) 
and some tripe de roche, which supplied us with two 
meals. The bones were quite acrid, and the soup ex- 
coriated the mouth, if taken alone, but it was somewhat 
milder when boiled with tripe de roche.” 


Aregimen consisting of tripe de roche (a lichen 
of the genus gyrophora), dry bones, and old 
shoes, is, to be sure, an instance of a mixed ani- 
mal and vegetable diet, though, it must be grant- 
ed, not of the most inviting description. But it is 
in the artificial food of man that we see this 
ere of mixture most strongly exempli- 

. Dissatisfied with the productions spontane- 


- ously furnished by nature, he culls from every 


source, and forms, in every possible manner, and 
under every disguise, the same great alimentary 
compound. This, after all his baking, roasting, 
stewing, &c.—how much soever he may be dis- 


_ 


* But the human stomach can digest harder substances 
than mere skin and bone, as appears from a paper pub- 
lished in the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. xii. 

1, 1822, by the late Dr. Marcet. In this memoir 

telates the history of an English sailor, who, in imi- 
lation of a conjuror whose tricks he had just witnessed, 
and in a drunken frolic, swallowed several clasp knives, 
and, ten years afterwards, died in Guy’s hospital. Seve- 
nl most skilful surgeons examined his body with great 
interest and attention: to the astonishment of all, the 

of many knives were found in his interior, ‘ some 
of them remarkably corroded and prodigiously reduced 
0 size, while others were comparatively in a state of 
, preservation.’ The knives are still to be seen 
ithe museum attached to the hospital. 
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inclined to believe it, is the sole end and object 
of his exertions. Even in the utmost refinement 
of his luxury the same great principle is attended 
to; and his sugar and flour, his eggs and butter, 
in all their various forms and combinations, are 
nothing more nor less than disguised imitations 
of the simple elementary prototype, milk. It 
follows, therefore, that to say of any thing, in 
the old homely way, that “it is as good as 
mother’s milk,” is in fact the highest praise we 
can bestow ; nor is the preference here given to 
mother’s milk an accidental or indifferent circum- 
stance—for all chemists know that human milk 
is more nutritious and more digestible than an 
other, inasmuch as it contains very little curd, 
but abounds in cream. Here we have another 
instance of the good sense and sound observation 
couched in our old proverbial expressions. 

Before we dismiss entirely this summary view 
of human diet, we should observe that, of the 
elementary matters employed by man, two of 
them, viz: the oleaginous and albuminous—are 
animal products, or parts of other animals; and 
hence may be supposed rs of being at once 
applied to the purposes of the animal econom 
without undergoing any essential change. Wit 
the saccharine class, derived principally from the 
vegetable kingdom, the case is different; and be- 
fore this can be converted either into the oleagi- 
nous or the albuminous principles, it must under- 
go some essential change or changes in its com- 
position. But it has been found, that whatever 
be the nature of the food of man, the general 
composition of the chyle, or milky fluid, into 
which it is all resolved before its absorption into 
the system, is all the same. 

We all know by our own sensations, how great 
an influence the stomach exercises over our daily 
happiness. Mrs. Hannah More says, in her 
quaint way, “ There are only two bad things in 
this world—sin and bile.” hen in a perfectl 
healthy condition, every thing goes on well—all 
is couleur de rose; on the contrary, our doctors 
tell us that the horrors of hypochondriasis are 
mainly owing to dyspepsia, or indigestion. That 
this is true we have no doubt, though we are not 
yet fully disposed to adopt the French maxim— 
“mauvais ceur, bon estomac”—as comprehend- 
ing the requisites of physical enjoyment. 

Our lively neighbours, however, possess such 
indisputable claims to be our masters in the art 
of cookery, that every thing coming from them 
which relates in any way to the table, is entitled 
to be received with attention and acknowledged 
with gratitude. “Les lois régales, applications 
et exemples de l’art de bien vivre,” laid down 
with great exactness in the “ Code Gourmand,” 
named at the head of this paper, have afforded us 
some amusement; and we think few of our 
readers could help smiling at the solemn trifling 
of the confirmed epicure who has recorded the 
results of his gastronomical experience. It is 
paying him but a poor compliment, that he is 
worth a hundred Doctor Kitcheners. 

The ceremonies to be observed, from the first 
sending out of an invitation to the service of the 
last remove of an entertainment, are described 
with rigorous formality :— 
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CHAP. I. TITRE PREMIER. 


“ Art. 3.—La date de invitation se mesure d’aprés 
limportance du repas. Pour plus de sireté et de régu- 
larité, elle ne peut avoir 4 courir moins de qyatre jours, 
ni plus de trente. : 

“ Art. 4.—Quand le diner doit étre orné d’une piéce 
notable, on l’indique par un post-scriptum ; on écrit, ‘Il 
y aura une carpe du Rhin,’ comme il y aura un violon. 

“Art. 5.—Le vaste surtout chargé de fleurs est a 
jamais proscrit de la table d’un vrai gourmand} vaut-il 
mille écus, il faut lui préférer le modeste hors-d’euvre 
dout i] envahit la place.” 


CHAP. It. TITRE SECOND. 


“ Art. 1—Un convive qui sait son monde n’entamera. 
jamais une conversation avant la fin du premier service ; 
jusque-la le diner est une affaire sérieuse dont il serait 
imprudent de distraire l’assemblée. 

“ Art. 2.—Toute phrase commencée doit étre suspen- 
due a l’arrivée d’une dinde aux truffles. . 

“ Art. 3.—Un conviye ne doit étre que poli pendant le 
premier service ; il est tenu d’étre galant au second ; il 
peut étre tendre au dessart. Jusqu’au champagne” 

But the Convive is getting too lively for our English 
notions—so we must turn a new leaf, and introduce the 
reader to more sober company. 





THE RUSSIAN PLATINA.MINES. 


A repert has recently appeared, in the Berlin 
State Gazette, upon the production of. platina, 
and the present state of the mines ‘of that metal 
in the Russian empire. During ten years, from 
midsummer 1824 to January 1834, the quantity 
of platina ore extracted from the mines in the 
Ural mountains, amounted to 230 quintals, which 
Of 


yielded upwards.of two thirds of pure metal. 
this, about 153 quintals weré coined, amounting 


to a sum of 8,186,620 roubles. About 160 pounds 
were employed in the manufacture of vessels for 
the separation of gold from silver, and for other 
urposes. Estimating the amount coined as be- 
ow one million sterling, and this product of the 
mines being spread over a period of ten years, it 
would appear that beyond the cost of the esta- 
blishments, but little clear revenue has been de- 
rived from the mines. But as they are the ex- 
clusive pages of. the crown, and worked by 
serfs, whdse maintenance may be estimated at 
the minimum of the cost of human support—and 
moreover, as the quantity of ore has progressively 
increased with the. progress of the mining opera- 
tions, it is by no means to be supposed that the 
Ural mines may not add, in a very’considerable 
‘degree, to the wealth of the Russian empire. 
Platina being a metal of great unimpressibility, 
much difficulty was experienced in first convert- 
ing‘it into coin—but at length a die of the most 
ingenious description was constructed for the 
purpose, by a French mechanist, who is said to 
ave received a very large reward. The coin 
has hitherto preserved an exact mean between 
the value of gold and silver,-buf how its future 
value may be changed by the increased supply of 
the ore, and its comparative intrinsic utility for 
other purposes than money, is yet to be determin- 
ed. The coin is a handsome one, and specimens, 
we believe, may be seen at the British Museum. 





PLATINA MINES-—INGLIS’ IRELAND IN 1834. 


From the Monthly j 
A Journey throughout Ireland during the Spin 
Summer and Autumn of 1834. By 
a. 2 Vals. London: Whittaker &¢ 
1834. 


The oepements of a new work by a wel). 
known author sets in motion certain anticipatj 
within us, which may be favourable or cohen 
able, but which, no doubt, silently operate, io, 
certain extent, in guiding our judgment of jx 
merits. For we profess not to be beyond th 
power of such sympathies as May sometimes. 


-| tray the delicacies rather than the weaknesses ¢ 
-humanity. 


It is this very sensitive part of oy 
nature that enables us to appreciate nicely thech. 
racter of a work, where beauties or defects 
decidedly, yet unobtrusively, prevail. For 
ample, the moment we saw Ireland in 1 
Henry D. Inglis, upon our table, a spiritless anj 
faulty volume, which had been previously 
gaging and provoking us, was laid aside,.gool 
nature recovered its wonted sway, and now, sai 
we, a pleasurable duty is before us. 

Mr. Inglis is one of ourfavourites. We dons 
think that he is oppressed with diffidence of his 
own talents, neither that he is always careful» 
withhold ‘a decided opinion where wiser ma 
would halt. But he is eminently well-calculated 
to write such works as the one now to be co 
sidered, for he is forward, shrewd, clever, ani 
talkative ; above all, he is honest, serious, and it 
structive. His knowledge is varied, his discrimi: 
nation of character nice, his liberality ae 
yet his regard for moral and religious Ul 
flinching—so that, take him altogether, heist 
delightful and valuable writer. His liveliness, 
activity, and. purity, are such, if we may judg 
from his works, that he must be the most ente- 
taining of companions—a treasure as a fellow 
traveller. . 

Of all that he has published we like the presey 
work most. This may arise from the 
interest naturally excited by the field of his labou; 
imparting, both to the writer and the reader, a.sot 
of patriotic zeal—a familiar iality. 
Briton is there who feels not for Ireland as fort 
dear sister, whose trials in life have beem singt 
larly severe and protracted, whose cup of afflict 
and anguish still continues to run over 
author is deeply imbued with the sentiments 
affection and commiseration:. .. Fain would hed 
good for poor Ireland. Nor will his ardent dest 
fail ; for, of all the accounts given of that unhery 
country, which. have come to our knowledge, 
is by far-the most honest. The author not merely 
is honest, but he has been at the utmost pains 
arrive at the truth; and what greater good ea 
any one man confer on Jreland than to let - 
land know the truth concerning her? From 
very first step which Mr. Inglis takes in the cout 
try, the reader feels that nothing is told but ¥ 
has the irresistible force of fidelity stamped mpl 
it. His own assertion might have been 
in testimony of his honesty; but a man he 
blind to his strongest partialities. Here, 4 
ever, we see no tendency but that uniform one, 
carefully and anxiously — for facts. 

It is a field eminently worthy of a phil 
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INGLIS’ IRELAND 1N 1834. 


ightened mind, which the author under- 
oa and describe. England’s igno- 
rnce of Ireland is, in the work before us, proved 
tobe most gross. This is owing to the unhappy 
gpirit of party, which so ae and deeply en- 
e truth, colouring and falsifying eve 


ea ’s testimony ; and to the difficulty whic 
an unbiassed enquirer thence encounters, when 


in search of data to go by, of arriving at the real 
om _The author was accordingly every where 
that in case of attempting to glean opinions 
on all hands, their contrariety would bewilder 
him. An eminent and talented judge in Dublin 
said, that he could easily imagine two well edu- 
cated persons, and both equally free from preju- 
dice, returning from a journey through Ireland, 
with views and impressions directly opposed to 
each other, according as the letters of introduc- 
tion, which they carried, chanced to be to men of 
one party or to men of another. 
As the author well expresses himself, this shoal, 
which he fears many who have written upon 
Ireland have made shipwreck of truth, he endea- 
voured to avoid, by obtaining letters to.men of all 
patties, ranks, and religions ;. trusting to be able 
correct, by. minute personal observation, diver- 
sities of opinions, which resolution,. it is evident, 
be faithfully and industriously followed out. He 
carried from Dublin upwards of 130 letters of in- 
troduction to persons, from the peer to the farmer, 
(to the peasant. he introduced himself,) and of all 
opinions; these letters again -were most prolific, 
begetting, in the course of the tour, at least three 
times the above number. From the first letters, 
amd other circumstances, a general impression 
was conveyed that he mednt to tell the truth, 
without having any party to serve, and this en- 
couraged men of all opinions to-put him in the 
No finding it. So that the author was singu- 
y well equipped for his journey, whether we 
consider the aids he received, or his own faithful 
ess in- research. 
he-very first paragraph of the work contains 
observations worthy of the reader’s attention and 
confidence. The author says it might bé an im- 
pettinznce were he to begin by any general as- 
sertion of the. ignorance of the British public 
respecting Ireland ; but that there can be no im- 
pertinence in acknowledging his own; that dur- 
ig his tour he found more to correct: in his 
previous: impressions and opinions than in any 
peg he ever made through any:country ; that 
were he to exclude from this acknowledgment 
the social condition of the inhabitants, and apply 
it but to what is visible to the eye, the declaration 
would hold true. How profound then must have 
as-he adds, his ignorance of all beneath the 
irface! We wish we could transfer into our 
Pages the entire spirit and information contained 
in these neat volumes ; there would be no lack of 
ment for our readers ; for who can faith- 
¥ describe Irish. character and scenery and 


dot be entertaining ?. But we have a highier ob- 


fect it View than any that is not of paramount 
magnitude ; and therefore proceed to do our best, 
our limits, to make Ireland in 1834 

be seen and ‘known. : pi es 
The author arrived in Dublin. jn spring, and 
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was. much struck by the splendour, arehitectural ° 
and otherwise, of the city. Many apparent proofs 
of wealth are thrust upon the eye, in certain parts 
of the metropolis, but a closer observation brin 
to the mind the ‘proverb, “that it is not all gold 
that glitters.” He remarks, that if caution be ne- 
cessary in drawing conclusions. respecting the 
wealth of Dublin, from what meets the eye in 
certain streets, tenfold caution is required- in 
drawing any conclusions respecting the condition’ 
of Ireland, from even the real state of Dublin. 
That Dublin prosperity is somewhat deceptive, 
he shows, by stating, for example, that a trades- 
man there sets up his car and his country-house 
with a capital that a London tradesman would 
look upon but as a beginning for industry to work 
upon. We have often heard of the affecting con- 
trasts presented in that city between grandeur 
and poverty ; and we are told by the author, that 
the pauper gay resembled strongly that of 
the Spanish towns, supposing the potato to be 
converted into a melon. In London, ‘every fifth 
and sixth shop contains bacon and cheese, in the 
meaner parts of the city ; but a corresponding de- 
partment of Dublin presents a very different 
scene; for what would be the use of. a bacon 
shop, where the lower orders cannot afford to-eat 
bacon? Of the author’s mode of gathering facts 
and making up his opinions, the following is a 
striking example. 


“ As I have mentioned the lower orders in Dublin, I 
may add, that the house in which I lived in Kildare- 
street, being exactly opposite to the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety, which was then exhibiting a cattle-show, I was 
very favourably situated for observing, among the crowd 
collected, some of those little traits which throw light 
upon character and condition. I remarked, in particular, 
the great. eagerness of every one to get a little employ- 
ment, and earn a penny or two. I observed another less 
equivocal proof of low condition. After the cattle had 
been fed, the half-eaten turnips became the perquisite of 
the crowd of ragged boys and girls without... Many and 
fierce were the scrambles for these precious relics ; and 
a half-gnawed turnip, when once secured, was guarded 
with the most vigilant jealousy, and was lent for a mouth- 
ful to another longing tatterdemalion, as much apparently 
as an act of extraordinary favour, as if the root had been 
a pine-apple. -Yet these mouthfuls were freely given; 
and I have seen, that where two boys contended who 
should take charge of a gentleman's Cena, the boy who 
obtained the preference, and got the penny or twopence, 
divided it with his rival.. These were pleasing traits ; 
and were indicative of that oem d of character which 
displays itself in so many kindly shapes; but which is, 
perhaps, also in ‘some degree the parent of that improvi- 
dence, to which the evils of absenteeism are partly to be 
ascribed.”—Vol. i. pp. 12, 13. . 


Upon these facts he detects a national trait— 
improvidence, allied with a love of ostentation; 
which has greatly swelled the lists of absentees. 
Among our own friends from-the Emerald isle, 
some. of whom adgrn and enrich ‘Londen, we 
think thata tendency to the trait, detected by the 
author, may be discovered ; at least when they 


are contrasted with the calculating veetanne, 


the feature is prominent. Mr. Inglis has count 

twenty-seven hackney coaches and sixteen cars, 
in the funeral _——— of a person in the hum- 
blest walks of life, with other circumstances of 
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needless display. He bears hearty testimony to 
the fascination of Dublin society, to the hospitality 
that characterises the inhabitants, and to the 
beauty of the city. But as it was his object 
rather to search for deeper and wider grounds as 
respects the real condition of the country, it will 
be ours to fix upon those parts of the work that 
seem most distinctly to elucidate this design. 
Before leaving Dublin, however, we must quote 
part of what is said concerning the Mendicity 
Society, which we, with him, trust is not to be a 
permanent one ; though, whilst there is no legal 
provision for even the aged and infirm, something 
of the kind is no doubt praiseworthy. 


“ When I visited the Dublin Mendicity Society, there 
were 2,145 persons on the charity, of whom 200 were 
protestants. The finances were then at a very low ebb; 
and the directors of the institution were threatening a 
procession of the mendicants through the streets, by way 
of warming the charity of the spectators. This, I under- 
stood, has once or twice been resorted to; and I confess, 
I cannot conceive any thing more disgraceful to a civil- 
ised community. The English reader, who has never 
visited Ireland, can have no conception of a spectacle 
such as this. What a contrast to the gaiety of Grafton- 
street, would be the filth, and rags, and absolute naked- 
ness, which I saw concentrated in the court of the insti- 
tution! The support of this charity is a heavy tax upon 
the benevolent feelings of the protestant population : 501. 
is subscribed by the protestant, for 1/. that is subscribed 
by the catholic population. I was sorry to learn this ; 
for although it be true that wealth lies chiefly amongst 
the protestants, yet it is the middle classes, rather than 
the wealthy, who support this institution ; and 501. for 
li. is surely out of proportion.”—Vol. i. pp. 16, 17. 


He saw some of these poor people at work for 
a few pence per week; but hundreds, for whom 
no employment could be found, were lying and sit- 
ting in the court, waiting for the mess which had 
tempted them from their hovels. 

After leaving Dublin, the author proceeds to- 
wards Wicklow, where he expected, from what 
had been told him in the metropolis, that the 
labourers were all employed and tolerably com- 
fortable. 


“TI am only beginning my journey : this is but the 
county of Wicklow; and I was told that I should find all 
so comfortable in Wicklow, that from the comparatively 
happy condition of the peasantry there, I must be cau- 
tious in forming my opinion of the peasantry generally. 
While I write this sentence, I write in utter ignorance 
of what I may yet see: for I write this work almost in 
the manner of a diary—noting down my observations 
from week to week : but from what I have already seen, 
I am entitled to fling back with indignation the assertion, 
that all the Irish industrious poor may find employment. 
But what employment ? employment which affords one 
stone of dry potatoes a day for a woman and her four 
children. 

“ A labourer in this country considers himself fortu- 
nate in having daily employment at sixpence throughout 
the year; and many are not so fortunate. I found some 
who received only five-pence ; but there are many who 
cannot obtain constant employment, and these have oc- 
casional labour at ten-pence or one shilling; but this only 
for a few weeks at atime. I found the small farmers 
living very little more comfortable than the labourers. 
A little buttermilk added to the potatoes, made. the chief 
difference.” —Vol. i. pp. 32, 33. F 


INGLIS’ IRELAND IN 1834. 


Many of the cabins he visited boasted  » 
which sometimes dwelt with the family when 
as Paddy says, “he has the best right to be, sine, 
it’s he that pays the rent.” High rent is the uni. 
versal complaint, and this is fully borne out 
the manner in which the people, both Cathole 
and Protestant, were found living. When askej 
why they take land at a rate which they canng 
pay, the reply is, “ How were they to live? why 
could they do?” So that Mr. Inglis dec 
competition for land in Ireland is but the OUt-bid. 
dings of desperate circumstances. 

We know not what others may argue from th 
following expressions of the am be opinion fp. 
garding a catholic institution in Waterford, We 
who are not of that communion, may be too py. 
tial to the views of one of our own creed, ay 
prepossessed when we think he is singularly ip. 
partial in his statements on such delicate 
as is uniformly introduced by religious opinions 
It is fair, however, that the reader may have, 
specimen of what is here set down on a poi 
where no doubt there is much difference of seni 
ment. 


“There are in Waterford several large public instity 
tions ; particularly, an house of industry, which appr 
to be under good management, though the want of; 
separate place for lunatics is very objectionable; anda 
mendicity society, the same in prificiple as that in Dublin, 
but exhibiting rather less filth and wretchedness, Bat 
the most important institution which I visited, was, 
catholic school, at which upwards of seven hundni 
children were instructed. This is a new establishment, 
called by some, monk-houses ; and is an associationd 
young men, who dedicate their lives to the instructiond 
youth, and who call themselves ‘ Brothers of the Chris 
tian Schools.’ It is, in fact, a monastic institution 
bonnd by vows, like other orders: and although J m 
far from questioning the motives either of the founde, 
Mr. Rice, or of the young men who thus make a sai 
fice of themselves; yet I cannot regard favourably u 
institution under such tuition. I know too much d 
Catholicism, in other countries, to doubt that intellectul 
education will be made very secondary to 
instruction ; and although I am very far from aseribi 
all, or any large portion of the evils of Ireland to tk 
prevalence of the Roman Catholic faith, yet I wall 
rather not see a system of education extensively 
in which the inculcation of popish tenets form the did 
feature. These schools are established in many ole 
towns besides Waterford; and where I meet with then, 
I shall not fail to notice them. There are at prestl 
ninety members of the order of ‘ Brothers of the Cts 
tian schools ;’ and their number is rapidly increasing” 


We are informed that whisky-drinking preva 
to a dreadful extent in Waterford; that outd 
30,000 inhabitants, 25,000 are catholics ; that th 
blind policy of Irish landlords is in many instants 
hostile to the establishment of manufactories,# 
though such must tend to keep up their res 
Near the village of Mayfield, Mr. Malcomst 
has established a cotton manufactory, 
proves a blessing of the most signal kind to 
neighbourhood. No fewer than 900 persons # 
employed in it, whose lodging, food, and mort 
have been wonderfully improved. Yet— 


“I regretted deeply to learn, not from the 
fe We 


of the mill only, but from other sources, that 





terford’s family have thrown every obstacle in the ™ 
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INGLIS’ IRELAND IN 1834. 


of this establishment ; and that, only the other day, an 


been made to take advantage of some mano- 
ree Sets demelich the oil dome. . Pity it ia, 
that the aristocracy should, even by open acts, separate 
from the interests rad the —_ pte them. 
enterprising quaker who has established this factory, 
he done more fe the neighbourhood, than Lord Water. 
ford and all the Beresfords have ever done; and his 
ip’s pride ought to be, less in his magnificent 
in, and fine stud, than in the comfortable condition 
of the surrounding peasantry, and in the establishment 
which has produced it.”—Vol. i. p. 70. 


We know not what a change of ministry may 

ing about; but the defeat of the Waterford 
family in the election for the county has operated 
wholesomely for some time. The author says 
that they felt it severely, and that more attention 
has since been paid to the interests of the tenantry. 
In Kilkenny the author found the most wide- 
gread and most aggravated misery. Out of a 
lation of about 25,000, he was enabled to 
Peer that upwards of 2,000 were totally without 


employment. 


“Jt chanced that I was at Kilkenny just after the 
debate on the repeal question ; in which the prosperity 
of Ireland was illustrated by reference to that of Kil- 

, of whose prosperous manufactures honourable 
mention was made, condescending even upon the num- 
ber of water wheels at work, which were said to be 
deren in number ; and the carpet manufactory, too, was 
spoken of in such terms, that it was said te be owing to 
its success that the weavers of Kidderminster had peti- 
tioned for repeal. I visited these prosperous factories, 
immediately after the account I have mentioned was 
received: the principal of these factories used to support 
two hundred men with their families: it was at eleven 
dclock, a fair working hour, that I visited these mills, 
and how many men did I find at work? One man! 

And how many of the eleven wheels did I find going ?— 
oxg; and that one, not for the purpose of driving machi- 
nery, but to prevent it from rotting.”—Vol. i. pp. 91, 92. 

We find the number of disheartening pictures 
so great that we cannot afford many more in this 
je eert author’s journey. What sort of land- 

should we think him to be, who is enriched 
as here described, were he found to act so in 

England ? 

“Thad heard, even in England, of the wretched con- 
dition of a town in the county of Kilkenny, called Callen ; 
and finding that this town was but eight miles from 
Kilkenny, I devoted a day to Callen. I never traveled 

ough a more pleasing and smiling country, than that 
which lies between Kil enny and Callen; and I never 
entered a town reflecting so much disgrace upon the 
owner of it, as this. In so execrable a condition are the 
sireets of this town, that the mail coach, in passing 
through it, is allowed twelve minutes extra; an indul- 
gence which can surprise no one who drives, or rather 
attempts to drive, through the street ; for no one who has 
the use of his limbs, would consent to be driven. And 
yet, will it be credited, that a toll is levied on the en- 
tance into the town of every article of consumption ; 
and that not one shilling of the money so received is laid 
out for the benefit of the town. ‘The potatoes, coal, but- 
tet-milk, with which the poor wretches who inhabit this 
Place supply their necessities, are subject to a toll, which 
wed to produce 2501. per annum; but which having 
been resisted by some spirited and prying person, who 

questioned the right of toll, the receipts have been since 
considerably diminished. It was with some difficulty 
that I obtained a sight of the table of tolls; but 1 insisted 

VOL XXVI. FEB. 1835.—19 
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on my right to see it, and satisfied myself that potatoes 
and butter-milk, the food of the poor, pay a toll to Lord 
Clifton, who, out of the revenue of about 20,0001. per 
annum, which he draws from this neighbourhood, lays 
out not one farthing for the benefit of his people.”—Vol. 
i. pp. 97, 98. 


The following passage may in some respects 
be taken as a companion to the former extract; 
whilst pointing towards another curse of Ireland 
besides that of hard-hearted landlords, it goes to 
establish the author’s impartiality. 


“Cashel is rather a pretty town: the principal street 
is wide and well built ; but the place is far from being in 
a flourishing condition. It was formerly a place of 
much resort, and consequent prosperity ; but it is now 
almost entirely an absentee town ; and I found every 
thing extremely dull, and things getting daily worse. 
Wages were here only eight-pence a day without diet, 
and numbers were altogether without employment. The 
population of Cashel is, at present, about 7,000; and 
the number of protestant communicants about 150. I 
was | to hear bad accounts of the protestant arch- 
bishop. I found him universally disliked, even by those 
dependent upon him, and of the same religious persua- 
sion. He does no good ; and, by all accounts, is a close 
hard man, in every sense far overpaid by the 10 or 
12,000/. a year which he enjoys. He has the disadvan- 
tage, indeed, of being compared with his predecessor, 
whom all, protestant and catholic, unite in praising.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 110, 111. 

Here is another important statement. 

“T heard but one opinion as to the necessity of a Coer- 
cion bill. Almost every outrage and murder that has 
disgraced Ireland, has arisen out of one of two causes— 
either competition for land, or tithes; and, until means 
be found for reducing the former, and till the latter be 
finally and justly settled, it will be in the power of a rest- 
less, wrongheaded, or interested man to agitate Ireland. 
Competition for land can only be diminished by employ- 
ing the people ; but I greatly fear that no scrutiny, how- 
ever strict and impartial, ‘into the revenues of the pro- 
testant church, and that even no application of the sur- 
plus, will be satisfactory to the land occupiers of Ireland. 
Here, as every where else, in the south, I heard the 
strongest objections to tithe in any shape ; and a curious 
instance came to my knowledge, of the determination of 
farmers to get rid of tithe. A farmer agreed to pay 30s. 
an acre for a certain quantity of land, the landlord being 
bound to pay tithe and all other dues. On rent day the 
tenant arrives, and, before paying his rent, asks what 
tithe the landlord pays? * Why do you wish to know 
that?’ says the landlord; “what is it to you what 
tithe I pay? you pay me 30s., and I take tithe and every 
burden off your hand.’ ‘I know that,’ says the farmer ; 
but I’ll not only not pay tithe myself, but your honour 
sha’n’t pay it either.’ The tenant offered the landlord 
his rent, deducting whatever tithe he, the landlord, paid: 
and the rent is, at this moment, unpaid.”—Vol. i. pp. 116 
—118. 


The absentee landlords are not all bad ; neither 
can we properly call him an absentee whose 
rincipal property lays out of Ireland. Of this 
Renensehie number, it is with pleasure we find 
Mr. Stanley figuring, whose estates in Tipperary 
the author declares are well managed ; the rents 
are moderate, the a well treated, and a 
library has been formed for their benefit. We 
hope that the following piece of tyranny witness- 
ed at Cahir is not of frequent occurrence. 


“I am sorry to be obliged, in this place, to record a 
G 
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fact, to which I could not have given credit on any evi- 
dence less conclusive than that of my own eyes. The 
Roman Catholic chapel is newly erected, and is yet un- 
finished : and I was told, that the anxiety to obtain funds 
for its completion gave rise to the enaction of some 
curious scenes at the door. I went there about ten 
o’clock ; and I certainly did witness a scene of a most 
singular kind. The gates were shut, and four men stood 
by. One had a silver salver to receive the larger contri- 
butions: two were provided with wooden ladles, for the 
copper offerings; and these they shook in the ears of 
every one who approached: and one man, the priest, 
stood, just within the gate, armed with a shillelah. No 
one was admitted who did not contribute! I saw a man 
attempt to pass without contributing; and I saw the 
priest push and buffet the man, and, at length, strike him 
several times with his stick, and knock his hat off his 
his head! This is no matter of hearsay. I saw it; and 
I saw from thirty to forty persons kneeling outside of 
the gate, on the high road—poor persons, who had not a 
halfpenny to spare. To be more and more sure, that 
this was the cause of their remainiug without, I gave 
some halfpence amongst them, and saw them admitted.” 
—Vol. i. pp. 125, 126. 


Before laying aside the first volume, which our 
limits advertise us immediately to do, (for we 
cannot do more than put our finger on some of 
the landmark evils and characteristics of Ireland 
as noted by Mr. Inglis), we must let our readers 
see what is said of the mighty Dan. 


“Twas now in O’Connell’s country: here was the 
property of Daniel O’Connell, Esq.; or the liberator, as 
the people called him; there, the property of Charles 
O'Connell, Esq. ; and there again, the property of another 
O'Connell : but the greater part of the O*Connell property 
—almost all that of the O’Connell, is held under head 
landlords; and he is only an extensive middle-man. 
Near to Cahir-siveen, is the birth-place of the great 
agitator. It is a ruined house, situated in a hollow near 
to the road; and when I reached the spot, the driver of 
the car pulled up, and enquired whether I would like to 
visit the house. But the driver of my car was not a na- 
tive of these parts; for be it known to the reader, that 
O'Connell is less popular in his own country than he is 
elsewhere. If you ask an innkeeper, or an innkeeper’s 
wife, any where in O’Connell’s district, what sort of a 
man their landtord is? ‘Och, and sure he’s the best of 
landlords—he takes the childer by the hand, and he 
wouldn’t be over proud to dthrink tay with the landlady.’ 
But if you step into a cabin, the holder of which owns 
Duniel O’Connell, Esq., as his landlord, and if you ask 
the same question, he’ll scratcii his head, and say little 
any way. Shortly before I visited Cahir-siveen, there 
was a road-presentation in that neighbourhood, and the 
rate payers, who have now a vote in these matters, re- 
fused at first to pass it, unless the O’Connells would pay 
two-thirds of the expense: because, said they, * the 
O’Connells have lived long enough out of road presenta- 
tions ! !’ "—Vol. i. pp. 235—237. 


It would be wrong to pass over three passages 
at the close of the volume ; Longford is the county 
spoken of. 


“From time to time, considerable emigration has 
taken place from this part of Ireland to America ; and it 
is not unusual for remittances to be sent home from the 
colonies, by those who have emigrated, for the use of their 
poor relatives. Now it is a curious fact, and a fact that 
consists with my knowledge, that catholic emigrants send 
their remittances to the care, not of the catholic priest, 
but of the protestant clergyman, to be distributed by him 
among those pointed out. The same respect for, and re- 
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liance on, the protestant clergyman, is evinced jn Other 
ways. It is not at all unusual for catholics Possessed of 
a little money, to leave the protestant clergyman they 
executor, in preference to their own priest, or to 

other individual.” —Vol. i. p. 347. " 


Mr. Inglis considers it to be most important p 
the civilisation of Ireland, that a better order g 
catholic priesthood should be raised. At 
he says they are reared at Maynooth in monkig 
bigotry. But he does not spare the establishmey 
when occasion calls. 


“ I found in one party of this county, great want ¢ 
accommodation for the protestant congregation. I allyp 
to the parish “of the Union of Kilglass.” There}, 
monstrous abuse here. The bishop is rector, and dry 
from four to five kundred pounds per annum ; and ye 
there is no church, or protestant service in the 
His lordship, on being respectfully written to on the ah 
ject, replied, that there was service in the next parish? 
—Vol. i. p. 349. 


How can crime be repressed so long as such; 
state of things exists, as is thus described? 


“ Trading magistrates are not yet extinct in thee, 
ty Longford : value is still uccasionally received for m, 
gisterial protection, in the shape of labour—such a; 
winter-cutting of turf being brought to a man’s doy, 
Neither is there much co-operation among the mags 
tracy. They take pleasure in thwarting each othe; 
and it is not unusual for persons imprisoned by the ww. 
rant of one magistrate, to be forthwith liberated by the 
warrant of another.”—Vol. i. pp. 349, 350. 


As the author, near the beginning of the secon 
volume, approaches Galway, he takes oceasin 
to mention, that in Ireland men of modem 
views, between the extremes of high catholi 
and high conservative, are on the increase; a 
men of an imbecile policy, but who reprobateal 
preferences of any party. This opinions 
to us, what indeed is enforced by every thi 
contained in these volumes, that it is not anyox 
single evil that can be named which frets avi 
poisons Ireland, but the whole frame is in dise 
der ; which the legislature cannot cure by anyfist 
it may put forth. Could the whole body the 
people be convinced that their regeneration mus 
chiefly depend on themselves, on their own eat 
est exertions to do away with the factions amoy 
them, health would recover part of its sway, coe 
cive measures would be slackened, private monk 
would gain a firm footing, and respect for thelam 
make the country a safe habitation for the gre 
proprietors. But this home-wrought regeneratia 
is not likely to be of sudden operation, and ® 
fear a distant day must be looked to for Irelanti 
prosperity. 

On leaving Galway, the author for a whik 
leaves the more civilised part of Ireland bebia 
him, to travel through Cunnemara and Joyets 
country, without any such incumbrances as 
impede a pedestrian’s journey. In these wildt 
= he was present where a pattern was hell 

igh up amongst the mountains. It was ongr 


ally a religious ceremony, but it is chiefly 
resorted to for recreation, which generally 
in drunkenness and fighting. 

“ Every body in this part of the country is alt 
Joyce ; and the spot where the pattern is held, is 
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to be in Joyce’s country: but this is not 
the Cunnemara boys: and accordingly, two 
Joyces and their opponents—usually hold 

near the same ground, though not close toge- 
ther ; but yet so near as to make it impossible that the 
meetings should break up without a scrimmage. The 
are a magnificent race of men: the biggest, and 
stoatest, and tallest I have seen in Ireland, eclipsing even 
the peasantry of the Tyrol; and I believe, indeed, their 
caims ot this head are universally admitted. I shall, 
and by, have an opportunity of introducing the reader 
to Big Jack Joyce, when I visit him in his own house.” 
—Vol. ii. pp. , 49. 

The author was warmly welcomed by sm 
There might be a score of tents, and hundreds 
of persons were seated on the grass or stones, 
while some of the older /.-~ were on their 
knees, beside the holy well. By and by, symp- 
toms of a quarrel arose, and our author stepped 
aside, that he might witness a regular faction 


fight. 
“Any one, to see an Irish fight for the first time 
would conclude that a score or two must inevitably be 
hors-de-combat. The very flourish of a regular shil- 
leah, and the shout that accompanies it, seem to be the 
immediate precursors of a fractured skull ; but the affair, 
— enough, is not so fatal as it appears to be: 
the shillelahs, no doubt, do sometimes descend upon a 
head, which is forthwith a broken head ; but they oftener 
descend upon each other ; and the fight soon becomes one 
of strength. The parties close and grapple’ 
and the most powerful man throws his adversary : fair 
play is but little attended to: two or three often attack a 
single man ; nor is there a cessation of blows, even when 
aman ison the ground. On the present occasion five 
or six were disabled, but there was no homicide; and 
after a scrimmage, which lasted perhaps ten minutes, the 
Joyces remained masters of the field. ‘The women took 
no part in the fight, but they are not always so backward: 
itis chiefly, however, when stones are the weapons, that 
women take a part, by supplying the combatants with 
missiles. When the fight ended, there were not many 
remaining, excepting those who were still in the tents, 
and who chanced to be of neither faction. Most of the 
women had left the place when the quarrel began, and 
some of the men too. I noticed, after the fight, that 
some who had been opposed to each other shook hands 
and kissed, and appeared as good friends as before.”— 
Vol. ii. pp. 51, 52. 


It would appear that in this hill country the 
small land owners are in much more comfortable 
circumstances than those of the flat and the fer- 
tile districts. “ Neither here nor in any part of 
Ireland,” says the author, “ need a stranger be 
afraid to travel.” Potheen is very generally dis- 
tilled sono | throughout Ireland, and among the 
mountains there are plenty of places where the 
sill is a point of concentration for gossip and 
drinking, and no reckoning to pay, as almost every 
landholder there distils for himself. It is easy to 
see what influence such an abundance of poison 
to the morals must have over old and yo 3 so 
that this evil must carry with it the most disas- 
trous effects in a national point of view. Indeed, 
every chapter of the work before us presents more 
that is to be blamed than praised ; and whilst so 
Ww, evils unite, will Ireland be wretched. 

€ must commend the author not only for 


ig ted 


oe truths, but for telling them in the way he 
oes; Not even avoiding to give the landlords by 
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name, whom he praises or blames ; for this may 
produce good, as he says. General statements 
carry little weight with them ; and why should he 
confound the good with the bad ? 


“ The chief proprietors of the town of Sligo are Lord 
Palmerston and Mr. Wynn. The land in the barony, 
especially Mr. Wynn’s, is let extremely high. Mr. 
Wynn’s tenants are, with very few exceptions, in arrear; 
but he is one of those short-sighted landlords, who is re- 
solved at all costs to keep up the nominal amount of his 
rent-roll. His rents are taken in dribbles—in shillings 
and copper ; and agents have been known to accompany 
tenants to market with their produce, lest any part of its 
value should escape the landlord’s pocket. This gentle- 
man has been at great pains to establish a protestant 
tenantry on his estate; and in the appearance of their 
houses, &c., there is some neatness, and some show of 
comfort ; but these are not in reality in any better condi- 
tion than the other tenantry. None of them are able to 
do more than barely to subsist; and they, as well as the 
catholic tenantry, are generally in arrear ; indeed, I found 
no one exception. The whole land in this barony ave- 
rages 2I. 5s. per acre. In the county, it is supposed, that 
excluding bog and mountain land, it averages 26s.; and 
good cultivated land may average 2/. There is no living, 
and paying such rents. 

“ Lord Palmerston’s property is an honourable excep- 
tion. On an estate between Sligo and Ballyshannon, his 
lordship expends more in improvements—in roads, drains, 
piers, corn stores, &c. than the amount of the whole re- 
venue of the estate. In every way improvements, and 
an improving tenantry are encouraged; and the people 
on that estate are in a comparatively comfortable condi- 
tion. This is one of the few instances I found in which 
the tenantry on an estate were allowed to benefit by the 
advantages and improvements of the district.”—vVol. ii. 
pp. 125, 126. 


Mr. Inglis was impressed repeatedly in his pro- 
gress through Ireland with another disheartening 
appearance. Amongst the country people, the 
alfeetion between man and wife, he considered 
to be unequal to what adorns domestic life in the 
humbler spheres in Britain. We were hardly pre- 
pared for this statement, and trust that it has been 
rashly made. The Irish probably exhibit their 
attachment in different ways to what the author 
is familiar with; for certainly they have been 
called a people of ardent, it may hasty and 
unstable, affection. Still, Mr. Inglis has had ample 
opportunities for seeing a good deal of their homely 
manners ; and if he be in the right, there is here 
to be found not a little which goes to colour the 
condition of the people of Ireland. His theory as 
to some of the most effectual means of benefiting 
that disordered country, may in a great measure 
be gathered from the following sentences. 


“Tam not one of those who ascribe all the evils of 
Ireland to popery ; but I am one of those who think pro- 
testantism the better religion for the people, and the safer 
for the state; and think also, that it ought to have been, 
and ought still to be, the study of government to encour- 
age the growth of protestantism by every wise and legi- 
timate means; nor can I let slip this opportunity of ob- 
serving, from all I have seen and learned in Ireland, that 
one of the most certain means of increasing protestantism 
in Ireland will be such measures of reform in the Irish 
church as will encourage and reward the working clergy, 
at the expense of those who do not or who will not work ; 
as will sweep away pluralities, and forbid non-residence; 
as will place protestant education on a better footing; and 
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as will provide for the final and effectual settlement of 
the tithe question.”—Vol. ii. pp. 164, 155. 

After one long extract, we must close Mr. In- 
glis’ work. It respects a comparison of the north- 
ern or protestant counties of Ireland, with the 
southern or catholic counties, in reference to their 
appearances and conditions. He admits that gene- 
rally there is a marked difference in the appear- 
ance of the protestant districts over the others, 
but denies that this is owing in any great degree 
to the people being protestants. Listen to his 
reasoning. 

“ I say in any great degree, because I admit that the 
protestant religion being more favourable to the diffusion 
of knowledge and to intellectual cultivation than the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, it will, in some degree, affect favour- 
ably the condition of a people. But, I repeat, that pro- 
testantism is not the chief cause of the differences to 
which I have alluded. ‘ Look,’ says a favourite wri- 
ter, ‘ at a church, and a mass congregation, and you will 
be at no loss to distinguish the one from the other.’ Truly 
no. They are very easily distinguished. But, let me 
ask, who, throughout every part of Ireland (excepting 
Ulster), are the individuals composing the church con- 
gregation? Are they not the gentry and some few of 
the more substantial farmers? It is not, therefore, at 
all difficult to distinguish between the catholic and pro- 
testant population : for this is but distinguishing between 
the upper and the lower ranks. But to come more di- 
rectly to the assertion that a protestant district has quite 
another aspect from a catholic district, which I admit to 
be a fact, I think it no difficult matter to find reasons for 
this, more influential in their results than the profession 
of protestantism. 

“ Did it never occur to those who have observed a 
fact, and instantly seized upon the least influential of all 
its causes, as its sole origin, that the rate of wages might 
make some difference in the condition and aspect of a 
people? The catholic peasantry of Clare, Kerry, Gal- 
way, Mayo, and of indeed all the south, west, and much 
of the centre, have not employment at all during half of 
the year—or, in other words, one half of them have no 
constant employment; and when they are employed, 
what is their rate of wages? Eight-pence, and even six- 
pence, without diet. The protestant population of Derry, 
Antrim, Armagh, and Down, have, if not full employ- 
ment, at least greatly more constant employment than 
their catholic brethren of the south; and the rate of 
wages is from 10d. to 1s. 4d.; the difference is, at the least, 
4d.; and does 4d. per day make no difference in the con- 
dition of an Irish labourer ? But the most overwhelming 
argument for those who would ascribe all the difference 
in condition to protestantism is, that not the protestants 
only, but the catholics also in these protestant counties, 
are in a better condition. How should this be? The 
mass of the lower classes in the towns, as well as the 
great majority of the country labourers in the districts 
called protestant, are catholics; but they are not in the 
condition of their catholic countrymen ef Munster and 
Connaught. We do not see them with tattered coats and 
bare feet; and why? Because they are generally in em- 
ployment, and receive higher wages. I have seen in 
catholic districts, catholic tenantry, and catholic labourers, 
comfortable where they had the good fortune to be placed 
in favourable ciccumstances—as on the estates of Mr. 
Tighe of Woodstock, Mr. Power of Kilfane, Lord Arden, 
Mr. Stanley, Lord Palmerston, Lord Lansdowne, &c. ; 
and I have seen protestants as miserable as any catho- 
lics could be—as on the estate of Lord Donoughmore 
and others.”"—Vol. ii. pp. 213—216. 


He goes on at a length which we must not quote ; 
but another source, according to his views of the 
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superior comfort throughout the north, js 
growth and manufacture of flax. And the nert 
cause advanced is, that they are of Scotish d 
scent. Now, we are most unwilling to distryy 
the author’s liberal conclusions; but sti w 
think the admissions which he has made 

ing the habits and descent of the people in th 
north of Ireland, might, without much di 

be so turned against him, that his opinions wogi 
require more substantial props. From these @. 
tracts, however, our readers may judge of }jy 
performance ; and surely they must say with 
that it is singularly impartial, and calculated , 
be useful; it narrates facts, not fictions, try) 
alone being the author’s object. May that tm 
be the subject of study in England !—still mop 
may it be listened to and understood in Ireland! 


From the Court Magazine 
DEAR DOWAGER DUCHESS, 


BY T. HAYNES BAYLEY, ESQ. 


Dear Dowager Duchess, though treble my age, 
There’s a pain in my heart you alone can assuage; 
And, poor as I am, when your jointure I see, 
Your grace appears one of the graces to me! 


For misses not out of their teens I have sighed, 

But a pauper must not wed a pennyless bride; 

And prudence has whisper’d, “ Mind what you're abou, 
Say ‘ your grace’ before dinner, or else go without” 


Your lip is no ruby, no diamond your eye, 

But diamonds and rubies in plenty we'll buy; 

No pearls are your teeth, yet in pearls you shall shine, 
And I'll call you my mother of pearl when you're mim. 


No rose is your cheek, no lily your neck, 

Yet your wig with the lily and rose we will deck; 

An attachment like mine well deserves a reward, 

Though there’s “ Captain half pay unattached” onm 
card! 


That tell-tale, the peerage, your age may betray, 
Yet, if people blame you, ne’er heed what they say; 
For when your young husband is seen with his bride, 
At least they must own you have youth on your side! 


Some will say it is strange that a youth should be strut 
By a belle so mature ; oh! they envy my luck; 

For my choice ten thousand good reasons appear, 
Ten thousand ! nay more—I ’ve ten thousand a yeat! 





One of the enormities of protestantism, which shods 
the papists, is the marrying of our clergy. Whatiss 
be said of the Roman Catholic Bishop ache whe 
going on a foreign mission, takes out with hi 
nuns ! 


The English bishop takes one wife, 
The papist says, “ O fie!” 

The Roman Catholic takes out four, 
And no man asks him, why ? 


anaes shown this sprightly contribution to our Re 
man Catholic sub-editor, he begs Jeave to offer an 
nation of the seeming inconsistency :— 


To vindicate the papist’s life, 
See how the thing is done ; 
The protestant alone takes wife, 

The catholic takes nun. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


Travels into Bokhara ; being the Account of a 
Journey from India to Caboul, Tartary, and 
Persia: also Narrative of a Voyage on the 
Indus, from the Sea to Lahore, §c., in the 
1831, 32, and 33. By Lieut. Alexander 
eee, F.R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1834.* 


We are not in the number of those who affect 
to think or to speak slightingly of the East India 
Company ; still less are we disposed to admire 
those conceited persons who are in the habit of 
speering at the directors of that company, con- 
temptuously designated as “a set of merchant- 
kings, exercising their sway, and issuing their 
commands, with an equal ignorance of the first 
principles of government and of trade!” As to 

inciples of trade, we must indeed confess that 
they have shown themselves averse from the new 

led doctrine of free trade ; but is that ques- 
tion quite settled yet ?. With respect to the charge 
of unfitness to be trusted with the government of 
so vast an empire as India, it appears no bad an- 
swer that they and their servants conquered and 
created this empire; and the history of its rise 
and progress may perhaps be admitted as some 
further proof of their fitness to wear what they 
have won. Upon their trade, the house of com- 
mons, in its wisdom, has thought fit to put an ex- 
tinguisher—merchants they no longer are. That 
last and most important branch of their trade, 
alike productive of profit to those who carried it 
on, and to the public exchequer—the tea-trade of 
China—has followed the fate of the rest, never to 
berecovered by themselves or by others. Not all 
the energies of all the free traders of the United 
Kingdom will ever replace it on the old and ad- 
vantageous footing.t 

It is to be hoped, however, that no further en- 
croachments will be made on the authorities who 
have so long and so ably administered the govern- 
ment of India, and whose successful endeavours, 
indiffusing happiness among countless millions of 
a quiet and innocent people, are universally al- 
lowed. Placed as these natives are, under the 
immediate rule of able, upright, and honourable 
men, taught from an early age to respect their 
prejudices, and to treat them with kindness and 
*In the short notice of this work in the last number 
of the Museum, no attempt was made to analyse the tra- 
vels, The present review will be found both entertaining 
and valuable —Ed. Mus. 

_tThe evil consequences which we predicted in an ar- 
ticle on “ The Free Trade to China” (Quarterly Review, 
No.C.) have already began to show themselves. ‘The 
Most respectable of the Hong merchants have retired 
business, and the rest are either unable or unwilling 

to advance a shilling to enable the poor cultivators of tea 
to prepare the usual supply, though 40,000 tons of ship- 
ping were expected at Canton; but we shall, notwith- 
reary 4 have some tea, and it is as well that our readers 
should know what sort of tea it will be. Our informa- 
tion is from an eye-witness of unquestionable authority, 
recently arrived in Fingland from China. On the oppo- 
site side of the river to, and at a short distance from, 
Canton, is a manufactory for converting the very worst 
kind of coarse black tea into green ; it is well known in 
by the name of Wo-ping, and was always rejected 

by the agents of the East India Company. e plan is 
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humanity—no change of the present system, we 
are quite satisfied, could tend to better their con- 
dition, or to promote the tranquillity of this exten- 
sive empire: this they well know and are ready 
to admit; and we are persuaded that such repose 
and security, in the midst of a conquered people, 
is mainly owing to the dispersion of well-edu- 
cated youths among the natives, whose language 
they learn, whose habits and customs they make 
themselves acquainted with, and whose opinions 
they treat with respect. Many of these adven- 
turers, thus thrown into high and responsible 
situations at an early period of life, frequently 
without any one to advise with, and therefore 
compelled to reflect, and to act on their own dis- 
cretion, need not shrink from a comparison, either 
as regards ability or conduct, with any function- 
aries in Europe, whether military or diplomatic. 

We need not travel out of the pages of the 
volumes which are now before us in search of an 
instance of what we are contending for. For the 
conduct of the first mission here recorded, Mr. 
Burnes was originally recommended by Sir John 
Malcolm, himself a brilliant example of the ad- 
vantage to be derived from an early application 
to the study of the language, manners, and 
opinions of the native races. That admirable 
judge did not hesitate to say, in writing to the 
governor-general, “I shall be very confident of 
any plan Lieutenant Burnes undertakes in this 
quarter of India: provided a latitude is given 
him to act as circumstances may dictate, I dare 
pledge myself that the public interests will be 
promoted.” It might have been natural enough 
that some senior officers should have felt a little 
jealousy in being passed over on such an occa. 
sion; but, with a good-natured jocularity, they 
were ready to admit the superior claims of Lieut. 
Burnes, though he was “one of Sir John Mal- 
colm’s swans.” Lord William Bentinck was so 
much pleased with his conduct of what had been 
entrusted to his charge, that on his return he took 
this “swan” under his protection, and employed 
him on a second journey of far greater importance, 
though avowedly of a private nature. 

In attempting to give some account of the three 
volumes before us, we labour under considerable 





to stir it about on iron plates moderately heated, mixing 
it up with a composition of turmeric, indigo, and white 
lead, by which process it acquires that blooming blue of 
plums, and that crispy appearance, which are supposed to 
indicate the fine green teas. Our informant says, there 
can be no mistake respecting the white lead, as the Chi- 
nese superintendent called it by its common name yuen- 
fun. At the same time it is right to state, that pulverized 
gypsum (known by the name of shet-kao) is understood, 
by the gentlemen of the late factory, to be employed to 
subdue a too intense blue colour given by the indigo. 
There were already prepared, when this visit took place, 
50,000 chests of this precious article, just enough for 
three cargoes of the very Jargest ships of the East India 
Company. The crafty proprietors told our friend and the 
other visiters that this tea was not for the English but the 
American market; but we shall no doubt have our full 
share of it: nay, some particulars lately published in the 
newspapers render it highly probable that the importa- 
tion of the well-doctored Wo-ping has already com- 





menced. 
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difficulty : where there is such an exuberance of 
varied matter, that alone renders the task of 
selection no easy one; nor would any moderate 
space suffice to convey to our readers an adequate 
idea of what they may expect from a perusal of 
the work itself—one of the most valuable, we do 
not scruple to say, that has yet appeared, for the 
variety of information it contains regarding Sinde, 
the Punjab, and the upper regions of central Asia. 
On all these countries, it may be consulted as a 
standard work. Our difficulty is increased by 
the mechanical arrangement of the materials, in 
which we miss something of that lucidus ordo 
which a more practised writer would have pre- 
served. For instance we have first a personal 
narrative ; then follow various memoirs on the 
countries travelled through, which embody the 
same thoughts and observations, frequently in the 
same language, with a repetition of description, 
both as to persons and things, which had already 
appeared in the personal narrative; this is par- 
ticularly remarkable in describing the Punjab and 
the Indus. We rather suspect, indeed, that the 
memoirs were originally not intended for publica- 
‘tion, and that they embraced political discussions 
which it has been thought proper to suppress. 
Another point which creates a little awkwardness 
to the reader is the inverting the chronological 
order of the travels performed: these commenced 
with the-author’s voyage up the Indus and its 
ramifications; whereas his book begins with the 
Journey into Bokhara, the second in point of time. 
The reason assigned is, ‘ that its interest is, per- 
haps, greater than that of the Voyage; we are 
by no means sure of that: both are sufficiently 
interesting, and there are many reasons why the 
narrative should have proceeded in the order of 
time, as we intend our notice of it shall do. 

In the year 1830, a ship arrived at Bombay with 
a present of five large spotted gray horses, from 
the King of Great Britain to Maharaja Runjeet 
Sing, the sovereign of the Seik nation, at Lahore, 
accompanied with a letter from the president of 
the board of control; and the governor general 
added an old coach suited to these huge animals. 
Mr. Burnes, then holding a political situation in 
Cutch, which borders on the Indus, was page 
to convey these horses up that river to their ulti- 
mate destination. A fleet of five native boats 
received him and them, together with Ensign 
Leckie, a surveyor, a native doctor, and their 
servants. They first proceeded from Mandivee, 
in Cutch, to Koree, the eastern and largest of the 
eleven branches of the Delta of the Indus, from 
whence, in four or five days, they crossed the 
mouths of the whole of them, entering and ex- 
amining, as well as they could, the said branches 
of this great river; and on the seventh day from 
their departure from Cutch, they cast anchor in 
the western or most distant mouth of the Indus, 
called Pittie. Here Mr. Burnes had the gratifica- 
tion of observing the rocky range of black moun- 
tains, bearing the modern name of Halu, but pretty 
well ascertained to be the Jrus of Nearchus. “I 
here read,” he says, “ from Arrian and Quintus 
Curtius, the passages of this memorable scene in 
Alexander’s expedition—the mouth from which 
his admiral Nearchus took his departure from 
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Sinde.” We may observe that Mr. Burnes 
pears to have had these two historians of 7 
ander’s expedition constantly at hand, to enable 
him to compare the names of places and deseyj 
tions contained therein on the spot ; and afters 
doing, his opinion is, that numerous places on thy 
Indus and its large tributary streams, their name 
even, and their descriptions, as given b 
authors, were satisfactorily identified in hi 
gress up the Punjab. e can conceive 
sources of higher gratification than such a eon. 
parison, made by an enterprising officer who haj 
roe forgotten the classical studies of his earlig 
ays. 

After they had proceeded about thirty-five milx 
up this branch of the river, a body of armed ma 
crowded round the flotilla, stating themselves» 
be soldiers of the Ameer of Hydrabad, sent » 
examine the packages in the boats; and ti 
were determined to do their duty, for they 
good care that every box and package, even tha 
which contained the old coach, should be wrench 
ed open. The reis, or captain, said it was neces 
sary the strangers should not remain, but amit 
the decision of the Ameer at the mouth of th 
river. Indeed, both here and in their way down 
they met with such torrents of abuse from th 

eople, that Mr Burnes determined not to wait 
but to return to the eastern branch of the Indu, 
from whence he addressed the authorities of Si 
and also our resident in Cutch. The answer 
the Ameer was couched in friendly terms, bt 
contained a formidable enumeration of physi 
obstacles to his proceeding up the river. In 
after experiencing every species of deceit 
dissimulation, not to be exceeded even by th 
Chinese ; after returning a third time to the Indas; 
and after having spent two months in frui 
attempts, Mr. Burnes determined to set off 
land, and at the end of a week’s negotiation 
Tatta, succeeded in effecting his purpose, but mi 
before another month was wasted, when at las, 
on the 12th of April they embarked in the fit 
bottomed boats or doondees, of Sinde. 


“Onur fleet consisted of six of these flat-bottomed veseh 
anda small English-built pinnace, which we had 
from Cutch. The boats of the Indus are not 
China junks, very capacious but most unwieldy. Thy 
are floating houses; and with ourselves we 
the boatmen, their wives and families, kids and fowk 
When there is no wind, they are pulled up againstte 
stream, by ropes attached to the masi-head, at 
a mile and a half an hour; but with a breeze they #t 
large square sail, and advance double the distanee.”- 
Vol. iii. p. 36. 


The Wanyanee, up which they proc 
one of the principal branches—a fine river of fi 
hundred yards in width, and twenty-four feet 2 
depth, the banks covered with tamarisk, amo 
which were the reed huts of a few fishermen, 


only inhabitants to be seen. But even amo 
them it would seem the character of our county 
men is not unknown; for a Syud, or holy mi 
standing on the water’s edge, turning to his ct 
panion, exclaimed, “ Alas! Sinde is now gol 
since the English have seen the river, W 

the road to its conquest.” The navigation up* 
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Tatta is difficult and dangerous ; the banks are so 
ined that they often fall in masses that 
would crush a small vessel. 

Off Hydrabad they received deputations from 
the Ameer, to congratulate them on their arrival 
in his territory. An audience was immediately 

and the Ameer was ——e polite ; 
excused their long detention from his igno- 
rance of political concerns—he being a soldier, 
and employed in commanding the three hundred 
thousand Belooches, over whom God had appoint- 
ed him to rule! This was imposing enough, but 
there was nothing else in the durbar, or palace, 
that could give countenance to such a boast: 
“they met in a dirty hall without a carpet; they 
sat in a room which was filled by a rabble of 
Soldiery, and the noise and dust were 
fedly to be endured.” The general appearance 
of the capital corresponds with the court. Its 
tion does not amount to twenty thousand, 
these chiefly inhabit huts of mud. 

The next town of any consequence is Sehwan, 
a place of great antiquity, containing about ten 
thousand inhabitants. A ruined castle overlooks 
the town : it is perhaps the most singular buildin. 
on the Indus, and, Mr. Burnes says, “is, in a 
prmability, as old as the age of the Greeks.” 
tis an oval mound of earth, surrounded from the 
base to the summit by a brick wall, containing an 
enclosure about 1200 feet long by 750 broad. It 
is said to resemble the tower at Babylon, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Rich. Here they found the cli- 
mate oppressive ; the thermometer not lower than 
100° at midnight. 

At Khyrpoor the Ameer was exceedingly civil 
and attentive. He begged their acceptance of the 

hospitality of a Belooche soldier; and “the 
itality which he so modestly named, consist- 
edof eight or ten sheep, with all sorts of provi- 
sins for one hundred and fifty people daily, 
twice a day a meal of seventy-two dishes, besides 
various presents of valuable daggers, swords, 
cloths, native silks, and a purse of one thousand 
mupees, the last of which was declined.” As 
proceeded up the Indus, the country became 
more populous, and the curiosity of the people on 
the banks was intense : that of the ladies more so 
than of the other sex ; the female descendants of 
Mahomed are veiled, or rather have a long 
white robe thrown over their entire body ; they 
we all beggars, and very vociferous in their de- 
mand foralms. One of the few amusements of 
the inhabitants is stated to be that of listening to 
the lascivious songs of the courtesans, who are to 
be met with in every town and village of this 
country; they are ‘described as a remarkably 
dsome race. 

At Mittun the party quitted the Indus, which 

te receives, through the channel of the Che- 
naub, the united waters of the Punjab rivers— 
hose five great streams whose names the histo- 
tans of Alexander’s exploits have handed down 
fous. Taking them in succession from the west- 
Ward, or nearest the Indus, these names are—the 
Hydas s (now Julum )—the Acesines (Chenaub) 

—the Hydraotes (Ravee)—the Hyphasis (Garra), 
the upper part of which is the Hesudrus (Sut- 
lege). At Mittun, therefore, our voyagers took a 





last farewell of the Indus, which here exceeded 
two thousand yards in width, and entered the 
Acesines of the Greeks, down which Alexander 
sailed to the great trunk or main branch of the 
Indus. 

The small territory of Bhawul Khan, called 
Daoodpootra, lies next to Sinde. Ooch is the 
principal town, the population of which is reck- 
oned at twenty thousand; it is a mean place. 
The khan sent a messenger with the present of a 
deer, which he had himself shot, forty vessels of 
sherbet, and as many of sweetmeats; also a bag 
of two hundred rupees, to be distributed by Mr. 
Burnes in charity, to mark the joyful event of his 
arrival. Soon after he paid them a visit. 


“ He was attended by about a thousand persons; and 
I observed that he distributed money as he passed along. 
After the visit, our mihmandar brought us presents from 
the khan; they consisted of two horses richly capari- 
soned with silver and enamel trappings, a hawk, with 
shawls and trays of the fabrics made at Bhawulpoor, 
some of which were very rich; to these were added a 
purse of two thousand rupees, and a sum of two hundred 
for the servants ; and, last of all, a beautiful matchlock, 
which had its value doubled by the manner in which it 
was presented. ‘The khan,’ said the messenger, ‘ has 
killed many a deer with this gun ; and he begs you will 
accept it from him, and, when you use it, remember that 
Bhawul Khan is your friend.’ ”—Vol. iii. p. 97, 


Ooch is near the junction of the Garra with 
the Chenaub ; the route lay up the latter, and Mr. 
Burnes now entered the territories of the Seiks, 
to whose chief, the Maharaja Runjeet Sing, he 
was proceeding on his mission. A camp had 
been pitched on the frontier to wait his arrival. 
The Sirdar held in one hand a bow, to be pre- 
sented according to the custom of the Seiks, and 
in the other two Pefsian letters in silken bags. 
One of these contained the substance of the ma- 
harajah’s commands to his officers, regarding the 
mission, which bore ample testimony to the splen- 
did munificence and hospitality of this distin- 
guished chief. It commenced by ordering that 
two hundred infantry and lancers should be held 
in readiness, as an honorary escort on Mr. Burnes 
reaching the frontier—that an elephant, with a 
silver houda, should be despatched for his express 
use,—that the sirdar, and another officer, seated 
on two other elephants, should meet him, to con- 
gratulate him on his safe arrival—that they should 
conduct him to the appointed halting-place, and 
set before him one thousand one hundred rupees, 
and fifty jars of sweetmeats—the same to be 
repeated at Shoojuabad, and at Mooltan to be 
doubled—and, lastly, that one hundred camels be 
laden with provisions, and the like number of ru- 
pees be distributed as before, while on their march 
to Lahore. 

Mooltan which is described by Mr. Elphinstone 
as four and a half miles in circumference, and 
surrounded with a fine wall from forty to fifty 
feet high, is the only place of importance, on or 
near the Chenaub, as far as the point of junction 
of this river with the Hydraotes or Ravee, along 
the latter of which the mission had now to pro- 
ceed to Lahore, this ancient capital of the Mogul 
pos me being situated on its banks. Mbooltan is 
said to contain sixty thousand inhabitants, mostly 
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Hindoos and Mahomedans. It is famous for its 
silk manufactures, which are greatly encouraged 
by Runjeet Sing. Mr. Burnes thinks there is 
little doubt of Mooltan being the capital of the 
Malli of Alexander. There is every indication 
at least of its being one of the most ancient cities 
in India. The silk kais of Mooltan and the 
loangees of Bhawulpoor assist, in Mr. Burnes’s 
opinion, “in fixing the country of the Malli, for 
Quintus Curtius informs us that the ambassadors 
of the Malli and Oxydrace (Mooltan and Ooch) 
wore garments of cotton, lawn, or muslin linee 
vestes), interwoven with gold, and adorned with 
purple ;” he thinks we may safely translate linee 
vestes into the stuffs of Mooltan and Bhawulpoor, 
which are interwoven with gold, and most fre- 
quently of a purple colour. 

As the point where the Hydaspes unites with 
the Acesines was only forty-five miles out of 
their route to the westward, and believing that 
the former of these streams, so famous in ancient 
history, had never been visited by a European 
since the days of the Greeks, Mr. Burnes, much 
to the surprise of his Seik friends, who could not 
comprehend the motives of his curiosity, set out 
on a galloping expedition to its banks. It was 
here that the fleet of Alexander encountered such 
disasters in the rapids ; and it was here, also, that 
the hordes of Timour were terrified by the noise of 
the waters. Mr. Burnes says the Hydaspes joins 
the Acesines with a murmuring noise, but that 
the velocity of the current is inconsiderable, and 
vessels now pass it without danger, except a very 
little in July and August. But the superstitious 
reliance of the boatmen on the protection of a 
saint, whose tomb stands at the fork of the two 


rivers, would seem to bespeak considerable dan- 


er at some seasons. While on this trip, Mr. 
urnes was fortunate enough to find a Bactrian 
coin, resembling that of an Apollodorus which it 
was afterwards ascertained to be, and this is the 
first Grecian relic that has been found in the 
Punjab. 

Deputations met the mission at every stage of 
their voyage, bearing congratulations and presents 
of a variety of kinds, including provisions, fruits, 
and sweetmeats. Butchers were sent from Mool- 
tan to supply their wants ; loads of saltpetre to 
cool their wine and water; and the necessaries and 
luxuries of life were supplied without bounds. 
At length, on the 17th of July, the lofty minarets 
of the king’s mosque at Lahore made their ap- 
pearance ; but the ceremonial of their entrée re- 
— they should halt three or four miles from 
the capital. Here “a Wade, the political 

ent at Lodiana, and Dr. Murray, with the prin- 
cipal men of the state, escorted by a guard of 
cavalry and a regiment of infantry, met the mis- 
sion. Onthe way they were joined by M. Allard, 
a French officer who commands the maharaja’s 
cavalry, and M. Court, an intelligent gentleman 
of the same nation, also in hisservice. Enterin 
Lahore by the palace gate, the streets were line 
with cavalry, artillery, and infantry, with an 
immense concourse of people. Passing through 
the first court of the palace, and conducted by a 
soldier-like person in armour to the door, Mr. 
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at the threshold, I suddenly found m r 
arms and tight embrace of ! diminutive ela 
ing man—the great Maharaja Runjeet Sing” 
After the usual questions and complimentary @. 
quiries, the letter from his majesty’s minister wy 
produced, which the maharaja, rising up, recej 
and touched his forehead with the seal, Jt 
then handed to his minister, who read aloud ty 
Persian translation of it. The contents gaye, 
maharaja such evident satisfaction, that before} 
was half read, he said he would greet its arin 
by a salute, “and a peal of artillery from gj 
guns, each firing twenty-one times, announced» 
the citizens of Lahore the joy of their king? 
Thus it seems the Seiks beat us hollow in thy 
salutes—1260 guns on the reading of a let 
from Lord Ellenborough ! ° 
This affair being finished, Runjeet Sing « 

— his intention of viewing the presents: 

e was delighted with the horses, and he too call. 
ed them little elephants. He talked a great de 
for about an hour and a half; enquired as to th 
depth of water in the Indus, the practicability 
navigating it, the kind of people who occupy ik 
banks, and their political and military importance, 
About thirty horses of his own stud were tha 
brought out, caparisoned in the richest and mo 
superb manner, and some of them adorned wih 
very valuable jewels. The maharaja was er 
dently perfect master of his stud; he named ead 
horse, and described his pedigree and points; br 
~y ma does not appear to think very highly 
of them. 


“The exertion which his highness underwent seemel 
to exhaust him, and we withdrew. Nature has, inded, 
been sparing in her gifts to this personage, and ther 
must be a mighty contrast between his mind and 
He has lost an eye, is pitted by the small-pox, andls 
stature does not certainly exceed five feet three inchs 
He is entirely free from pomp and show, yet the stadid 
respect of his court is remarkable; not an individual 
spoke without a sign, though the throng was more like 
a bazaar than the court of the first native prince in the 
times. 

“The hall of audience, in which the interview to 
place, was built entirely of marble, and is the workd 
the Moghul emperors; part of the roof was gongenst 
decorated by a pavilion of silken cloth studded 
jewels. The maharaja himself wore a necklace, m 
lets, and bracelets of emeralds, some of which were vy 
large. His sword was mounted with the most preti 
stones. The nobles were likewise dressed for the oe 
sion with jewels; and all the court appeared in yelom, 
the favourite colour of the nation, which has a gaudybt 
striking effect.”—pp. 154, 155. 4 
“The most creditable frait in Runjeet’s characters 
his humanity; he has never been known to panisht 
criminal with death since his accession to power; 
does not hesitate to mutilate a malefactor, but usually 
banishes him to the hills. Cunning and concilista 
have been the two great weapons of lis di . t 
is too probable that the career of this chief is nearly? 
an end; his chest is contracted, his back is bent, 
limbs are withered, and it is not likely that he can lay 
bear up against a_nightly dose of spirits more 
than the strongest brandy.”—>p. 167. 


After such a description of the physical state 
of the great maharaja, we cannot feel muchs# 





Burnes says, “ while stooping to remove my shoes 


prise at the difficulty he experiences to keep# 
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oder the class of subjects mentioned in the fol- 


lowing paragraph. 
“Qn the evening of the 25th, his highness gave us a 
private aodience, in which we saw him to great advan- 
he directed his court to withdraw. On our 
prime found him seated on a chair, with a party of 
thirty or forty dancing girls, dressed uniformly in boys’ 
clothes. They were mostly natives of Cashmere or the 
adjacent mountains, on whom grace and beauty had not 
been sparing! bestowed. Their figures and features 
were small, and their Don Giovanni costume of flowing 
silk most becoming, improved us it was by a small bow 
and quiver in the hand of each. The ‘ eyes of Cashmere’ 
ye celebrated in the poetry of the East, of which these 
Diaoas now furnished brilliant specimens, in gems black 
and bright; disfigured, however, by a kind of sparkling 
glued round each organ. ‘ This,’ said Runjeet 
S ‘is one of my regiments (pultuns), but they tell me 
itis one I cannot discipline ; a remark which amused 
wand mightily pleased the fair. He pointed out two 
of the ladies, whom he called the ‘ commandants’ of this 
um of his service, to whom he had given villages, and 
anallowance of five and ten rupees a day. He shortly 
aflerwards called for four or five elephants to take these, 
his undisciplined troops, home.’—pp. 161, 162. 


Mr. Burnes remained at the maharaja’s court 
from the 18th June to the 16th August, when he 
had his audience of leave. 


“In compliance with a wish that I had expressed, he 
produced the ‘ Koh-i-noor,’ or mountain of light, one of 
the hrgest diamonds in the world, which he had extorted 
from Shooja, the ex-king of Cabcol. Nothing can 
beimagined more superb than this stone; it is of the 
finest water, and about half the size of an egg. Its 

amounts to three and a half rupees, and if such 

a jewel is to be valued, I am informed it is worth three 

ada half millions of money—but this is a gross exag- 

= The ‘ Koh,i-nour’ is set as an armlet, with a 
on each side about the size of a sparrow’s egg. 

“Ranjeet seemed anxious to display his jewels before 
we left him; and with the diamond was brought a large 
ruby, weighing fourteen rupees. It had the names of 

kings engraven on it, among which were those 
of Aurangzebe and Ahmed Shah. There was also a to- 
paz of great size, weighing eleven rupees, and as lar, 
ts half a billiard ball: Runjeet had purchased it for 
twenty thousand rupees.”—Vol. iii. p. 168. 
The Koh-i-noor here mentioned has sed 
h many hands, and we should not be sur- 
if this “ mountain of light” should, one of 
these days, be seen to shine forth, as the Pigot 
diamond did for some time, in the magazine of 
Rundell and Bridge on Ludgate Hill. When 
Tavernier* was in India, it belonged to the Great 
Aurungzebe. Nadir Shah, we believe, 
carried it off from Delhi, and from him it fell 
into the hands of Timour Shah, and descended 
tohis sons at Cabool. It suffered many perilous 
escapes when in possession of the unfortunate 
Shooja-ool-Moolk, from whom it was procured, 
not in the most honourable way, by Runjeet Sing. 
he ceremony of bonve-tehban being ended, 
hjeet Sing delivered a letter addressed to his 
Majesty’s minister for the affairs of India, in reply 
* A print of this diamond is given in Tavernier’s Tra- 
from which its shape appears to be that of the 
ms of an egg cut in two. Mr. Elphinstone 
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to the one carried by Mr. Burnes. It is a great 
curiosity of its kind. It commences thus: “ At 
a happy moment, when the balmy zephyrs of 
spring were blowing from the garden of friend- 
ship, and wafting to my senses the grateful per- 
fume of its flowers, your excellency’s epistle, 
every letter of which is a new-blown rose on the 
branch of regard, and every word a blooming 
fruit on the tree of esteem, was delivered to me 
by Mr. Burnes and Mr. John Leckie,” &c. He 
then recurs to the delivery of the said letter by 
“that nightingale of the garden of eloquence, 
that bird of the winged words [who expected to 
meet with the ewsa wregorura in the Punjab 7] of 
sweet discourse, Mr. Burnes !”—with a great deal 
more of the like flourish. 

The city of Lahore had been abandoned to a 
state of decay; the adjoining fields were covered 
with the ruins of mosques and tombs, and the 
modern city is confined to the western angle of 
the agcient one: the streets are narrow and 
offensively dirty. The king’s mosque of red 
sandstone, with its four lofty minarets, is still 
standing ; but the temple itself is converted into 
a — magazine. The tomb of Jehungeer 
still remains a monument of great beauty. It is 
built of marble and red sandstone in alternate 
=: omy the name of Jehungeer is inscribed as 
“The Conqueror of the World.” The garden 
of Shah Jehan—the Shalimar, or “house of joy” 
—is another magnificent remnant of Mogul gran- 
deur, about half a mile in length, with hese suc- 
cessive terraces one above the other. A canal 
intersects this beautiful garden, and throws up its 
water in 450 fountains, to cool the atmosphere. 

The soft and effeminate manners of the East 
appear, however, to have fewer charms for Run- 
jeet Sing than military display, wine, and out- 
ward splendour. He says he owes all his 
conquests to the bravery of the troops of his own 
nation, who are free from prejudice ; would carry 
eight days’ provision on their backs ; dig a well if 
water were scarce, and build a fort if circum- 
stances required it, which the Hindoostanees 
would never do. “I pay my officers and troops,” 
he said, “with the shawls add productions of 
Cashmere; and as I give a chief who may be 
entitled to a balance of 300 rupees, shawls to the 
value of 500, he is well pleased, and the state is 
benefited.” 

He told Burnes that the wine he sent him was 
mixed with pearls and precious gems ; and this, 
it seems, is a common beverage in the East; so 
that the best is in the bottom, and probably falls 
to the share of the butler. He is himself im- 
moderately fond of wine and strong liquors. At 
parting he produced a splendid bow and quiver 
and also a horse richly caparisoned, with a shaw 
cloth thrown over his body, a necklace of agate, 
and heron’s plume stuck on his head, saying, 
“This is one of my riding horses, which I beg 
you will accept.” A similar present was given 
to Mr. Leckie; and while they were viewing the 
animals, one of the great dray-horses was brought 
forward, dressed out in cloth of gold, and bearing 
an elephant’s houda on its back. Runjeet then 
sprinkled sandal-oil and rose water over them with 





his own hands, which completed the ceremony. 
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Having taken leave of Maharaja Runjeet Sing, 
Mr. Burnes directed his steps towards Simla, on 
the Himalaya mountains, to give an account of 
his mission to Lord William Bentinck, who had 
taken up his residence there, on the score of 
health. On the second day, he reached Umritsir, 
the holy city of the Seiks, a distance of thirt 
miles ; the intervening country highly cultivated. 
The Nuhr canal, cut from the Ravee at Lahore, 
passes by Umritsir, and continues for eighty miles, 
and is navigable by small boats. At twenty-three 
miles from Umritsir, the party crossed the Hy- 
phasis, at Julalabad. Swollen to a mile in width, 
its current exceeded five miles an hour, so that, 
after two hours spent in crossing, they landed 
about two miles below the point from which they 
started. A little beyond this they halted at the 
estate of the Seik chief Futtih Sing, who was 
present with Lord Lake’s army in 1805. Their 
reception was cordial; and the following sketch 
may convey some idea of the mode of life of a 
Seik Sirdar. 


“ Immediately we were seated, he produced his bottle, 
drank freely himself, and pressed it much upon us; it 
was too potent for an Englishman, but he assured us 
that, whatever quantity we drank, it would never occa- 
sion thirst. We filled a bumper to the health of the sir- 
dar and his family, and were about to withdraw, when 
he produced most expensive presents, which could not in 
any way be refused ; he gave me a string of pearls, and 
some other jewels, with a sword, a horse, and several 
shawls. Futtih Sing is an uncouth looking person, but 
he has the manrers of a soldier. His income amounts 
to about four lacs of rupees annually, and he lives up to 
it, having a strong passion for house-building. Besides 
a board of works in two of his gardens, he was now con- 
structing a house in the English style, but has sensibly 
added a suite of rooms underground for the hot season. 
When we left Futtih Sing, he urgently requested that 
we would deliver his sincere sentiments of regard to his 
old friend, Sir John Malcolm.”—Vol. iii. p. 180. 

Proceeding from hence, and passing the towns 
of Jullinder and Jumsheer, they came to the town 
of Fulour, on the banks of the Sutlege, the fron- 
tier post of the Lahore chief. The munificence 
of the Naharaja continued to the last; and the 
party, at the time of crossing the Sutlege, had 
received, in hard cash, no less than 24,000 ru- 
pees. This river, the Hesudris of antiquity, is 
“ called the Shittoodur, or the Hundred Rivers, 

y the natives. It was observed, that the waters 
of the Sutlege were colder than any other of the 
Punjab rivers; no doubt, from the length of its 
course among the Snowy Mountains. From the 
Sutlege, the party proceeded to Lodiana, where 
they rested a few days among their countrymen; 
and from hence prosecuted their journey to Simla, 
distant about one hundred miles, where Mr. Burnes 
was received in the most flattering manner by the 
governor-general of India ; who states, in a public 
document addressed to himself, that “ the whole 
of his conduct has his entire and unqualified ap- 
probation.” We are told, indeed, that his lord- 
ship entered at once into negotiations for laying 
open the navigation of the Indus to the commerce 
of Britain; which, whether regarded in a com- 
mercial or political point of view, must be consi- 
dered as a measure of enlightened policy. 

The Indus, it appears, is a river of greater mag- 
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nitude than has usually been ascribed to it, Th 
water it discharges, after receiving the five 
tributary streams, is stated to be, in the month of 
April, the dry season, 80,000 cubic feet in a secon 
of time ; while, in the same month, Mr. Prinsey 
found the Ganges to discharge only 21,500 cubic 
feet: the former, therefore, is nearly four tj 
the amount of the latter ; and not far short of thy 
discharged by the Mississippi. The reasons q. 
signed by Mr. Burnes, in his “ Memoir of the 
Indus,” for this difference in favour of the 
would appear well-founded. The main 
and the large wibutaries of the Indus all th 
their rise among snowy mountains, furnishing 4 
constant supply of water in the dry season; moy 
of them flow on countries thinly peopled ani 
poorly cultivated, in comparison with those ty 
versed by the Ganges; the waters of the lati 
are therefore profusely expended in irrigati 
blessing the inhabitants of its banks with tid 
and exuberant crops ; while those of the forme 
are, for the most part, suffered to run to waste 
Other causes are stated, which account forth 
superiority of the Indus. It is, undoubtedly, 
noble river, and navigable by a fleet from Atlod 
to the sea. 

The voyage to Lahore occupied just sixty day 
of navigation, sometimes with sails, at othes 
with men tracking the boats, proceeding 
rally from sunrise to sunset. The route thy 
took presents one uninterrupted navigation ofa 
thousand miles from the sea to this capital of the 
Seiks. The return voyage has never been ted 
as no trade exists between the Punjab and Sink 
by water, the jealous rulers of the latter preven 
ing it; but Mr. Burnes estimates it may be done 
in fifteen days—thus, Mooltan, six ; Bukkur, four; 
Hydrabad, dove ; and to the sea, two. 

he present territories of Runjeet Sing exten 
from the Sutlege to the Indus, and from Cask 
mere to Mooltan, comprising the whole of th 
countries watered by the Punjab. Mr. Bums 
says, that so entirely has the Seik nation altered 
its constitution under this chief, that from a pur 
republic it has passed to an absolute monarehy. 
Though the genius of one man has effected ths 
change, it can hardly be expected to be perm 
nent. The son of Nadir Shah, when about t 
unite himself with a princess of the house d 
Delhi, was called upon to give an account of bi 
male ancestors for seven generations: “Td 
them,” said this haughty adventurer, “that hes 
the son of the sword, and the grandson 
sword, and so on till they have a descent 
seventy instead of seven generations!” Theft 
lowing words of Mr. Burnes may, therefore, ta 
out to be prophetic : 

“The power which Runjeet Sing acquired has bet 
preserved by his policy: he has a disciplined 
infantry, with a due proportion of cavalry and 
The system is unpopular in the country, and the 
sirdars view with distrust the innovation and the inno® 


tors. The French officers, when deprived of their pat 
would find it necessary to stand aloof, from motives ¢ 
personal safety ; and, if they left the country, the “ 
of their labours would soon perish in the general tumal! 
—Vol. iii. p. 296. 





Mr. Burnes, being the first European of model 
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times who had navigated the Indus, was stimu- 
lated by a desire to extend his travels beyond that 
river, a design which received the most liberal 
ment from the governor-general of In- 
jis, Being joined by Mr. James Gerard, of the 
army, on the 2d of January, 1832, he left 
Lodiana, having previously solicited Runjeet 
to permit his again entering and passing 
through em territories. On the frontier they 
were met by a sirdar or chief, who welcomed 
them in the name of the maharaja. On their 
wrival at Lahore, Runjeet received them with 
all kindness—detained them near a month, enter- 
taining them with hunting, hawking, and feasting, 
in the most splendid style. Although we have 
given some specimens of the finery of the 
maharaja’s establishment, we cannot omit the 
description of the old chief’s bed-room. 


“In one end of the room stood a camp-bedstead, which 
metifs a description. Its frame-work, posts, and legs, 
were entirely covered with gold, and the canopy was one 
massy sheet of the same precious metal. It stood on 
footstodls, raised about ten inches from the ground, and 
which were also of gold. The curtains were of Cash- 
mereshawls. Near it stood a round chair of gold; and 
in oneof the upper rooms of the palace we saw the coun- 

of these costly ornaments. The candles that 

up the apartment were held in branch sticks of 

little room in which we sat was superbly 

gilded; and the side which was next the court was closed 

pb oe of yellow silk. Here we enjoyed the society 

our royal entertainer, who freely circulated the wine, 

filed our glasses himself, and gave every encouragement 
by his own example.”—Vol. i. pp. 29, 30. 

But the splendour of the Seik soldier, as dis- 

played at Lahore, sinks into obscurity when com- 
with the magnificence which this old chief 
exhibited in the fented field, when Lord William 
Bentinck paid him a week’s visit on the banks of 
the Sutlege, in the interval between the two mis- 
sions of Mr. Burnes. The display of elephants 
with their rich houdas, the long line of troops, 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, all in dresses of 
silk, presented a most brilliant spectacle ; 
we must content ourselves with a short ex- 
tract from the account of one of the spectators of 
seenes that outdid any thing in the “ Thousand 
and One Nights :”— 


“The tents were pitched on a rising bank, within a 
hundred yards of the river, and the lands around it were 
metamorphosed, by the skill of the gardeners of Lahore, 
into verdant parterres, in which wheat, having been sown 
some days previous, now presented groups of green and 

, figures of elephants, horses, deer, birds, &c. 

his garden was brilliantly illuminated, and decorated 
with artificial flowers, trees, golden cypresses, &c., taste- 
fally arranged. The interior of the pavilion, however, 
presented a scene of riches and splendour surpassing the 
descriptions of the palace of Haroon al Raschid, or of 

in all his glory. The floor was spread with 
doth of gold ; and within the go: little pavilion be- 
fore described, were placed three circular seats or 
theted with gold, curiously worked. The centre was 
destined for the maharaja, and one on either side for the 
governor-general and Lady William Bentinck. Behind 
these thrones was a golden bedstead, inlaid with dia- 
monds, emeralds, rubies, &c., in profusion. The tent 
was illuminated with golden candelabras. After inspect- 
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the party took their seats in the open arcade, or semiana, 
before described ; the principal personages being seated 
under a canopy, the richness of which is utterly inde- 
scribable. It consisted of one mass of jewels, of dia- 
monds, pearls, rubies, emeralds, interwoven in various 
patterns so thickly, that the texture of the cloth or silk 
on which they were worked was quite indistinguishable. 

“The regiment of amazons soon made their appear- 
ance, on this occasion armed with bows and arrows, and 
headed by their commander-in-chief, the favourite of the 
day, who was distinguished by a crimson dress, and 
white plume in her turban. There were three subordi- 
nate commandants, each distinguished by a white plume. 
After exhibiting their dancing for some time, the maha- 
raja ordered one of them to sing the song of the Hoolee, 
and a tray of round silver bowls, filled with gold dust 
and silver leaf pulverised, having been placed on a fout- 
stvol before his highness, the sport and the song com- 
menced. The dancer and the maharaja opened the cam- 
paign by pelting one another most vigorously with gold 
dust. Neither the governor-general nor Lady William 
escaped, and the engagement soon became general, and 
ceased only when three silver bowls were exhausted, and 
the whole party were covered from head to foot with the 
glittering powder. The maharaja suffered the most 
severely, for during his contest with the amazon, the lat- 
ter contrived to throw a handful straight into his sound 
eye, which nearly extinguished the luminary, and he did 
not completely recover from the wound during the rest 
of the evening.” 


Mr. Burnes, on leaving Lahore, determined to 
cast off the garb of an Englishman, and adopt 
the costume of an humble Asiatic :— 


“ It now became necessary to divest ourselves almost 
of every thing which belonged to us, and discontinue 
many habits and practices which had become a second 
nature ; but the success of our enterprise depended upon 
these sacrifices. We threw away all our European 
clothes, and adopted, without reserve, the costume of the 
Asiatic. We exchanged our tight dress for the flowing 
robe of the Afghans, girt on swords, and ‘ kummur- 
bunds’ (sashes) ; and, with our heads shaved, and groan- 
ing under ponderous turbans, we strutted about slipshod ; 
and had now to uncover the feet instead of the head. 
We gave away our tents, beds, and boxes, and broke our 
tables and chairs. A hut, or the ground, we knew must 
be our shelter, and a coarse carpet or mat our bed. A 
blanket, or ‘ kummul,’ served to cover the native saddle, 
and to sleep under during night : and the greater portion 
of my now limited wardrobe found a place in the ‘ koor- 
jeen,’ or saddle-bags, which were thrown across the 
horse’s quarter. A single mule for each of us carried 
the whole of our bag , with my books and instru- 
ments; and a servant likewise found a seat upon the ani- 
mal. A pony carried the surveyor, Mohammed Ali; and 
the Hindoo lad had the same allowance. These arrange- 
ments took some time and consideration ; and we burned, 
gave away, and destroyed whole mule-loads of baggage 
—a propitiatory offering, as I called it, to those immortal 
demons, the Rhyberees, who have from time immemorial 
plundered the traveller across the Indus.”—Vol. i. pp. 40, 
4l. 
The “tope,” or mound of masonry, of Mani- 
a attracted the attention of Mr. Burnes. Mr. 

Iphinstone had pronounced it “as like Grecian 
architecture as any building which Europeans, in 
remote parts of the country, could now construct 

the hands of unpractised native builders.” 
. Ventura, a general in Runjeet Sing’s service, 
opened it, and descended down a central shaft, at 





ing this chef-d’euvre of oriental taste and magnificence, 





the bottom of which he found various coins and 
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medals, and a nest of three cylindrical boxes, one 
of iron, one of tin, and the innermost of gold, con- 


taining a black, dirty substance, half liquid, and | o 


mixed with glass or amber. Though the coins 
were much posterior to the Greeks, M. Ventura 
thinks this must have been the site of Bucephalia, 
as the word om yam means, when interpreted, 
“the City of the Horse;” but Mr. Burnes is of 
opinion that it corresponds more nearly to Ar- 
rian’s position of Taxilla. The latter found here 
two antiques and seventy ag coins. A simi- 
lar “tope” was visited at Belur, and many others 
were heard of in the neighbourhood of the moun- 
tains. “I am inclined to a belief,” says Mr. 
Burnes, “ that’in these ‘ topes’ we have the tombs 
of a race of princes who once reigned in Upper 
India, and that they are either the sepulchres of 
the Bactrian kings, or their Indo-Scythiec succes- 
sors.” 

At Pind Dadun Khan, the capital of a small 
district, with a population of six thousand souls, 
the travellers crossed the Hydaspes. The river 
here turns round a point of the vast salt range 
which stretches from the Hydaspes to a consider- 
able distance beyond the Indus, an extent nearly 
equal to two hundred miles. About one hundred 
persons were employed digging blocks of salt out 
of an excavation in the hill. Mr. Burnes says of 
these poor creatures that their cadaverous looks 
and stifled breathing excited the utmost compas- 
sion. He distributed to each a rupee, which was 
about equal to the earnings for extracting a ton of 
salt. he range is stated to rise about eight 
hundred feet above the plains of the Punjab, and 
about two thousand feet above the sea, and ex- 
ceeds five miles in breadth. From this source 


Runjeet Sing derives a vast revenue. 

Mr. Elphinstone crossed this salt range a little 
beyond the town of Calla baugh, the houses of 
which, he says, actually overhang the road, being 
built on the steep face of the hill, the streets ris- 


ing like steps one above another. Here the Indus 
was compressed between two mountains into a 
deep channel, only three hundred and fifty yards 
broad ; along the face of one of these, a road has 
been cut for upwards of two miles, mostly out 
of solid salt, the cliffs rising sometimes to the 
height of more than a hundred feet above the 
level of the river; the mineral is described as 
hard, clear, and nearly pure, but streaked and 
tinged in parts with red. “The earth,” says Mr. 
Elphinstone, “ is almost blood-red, and this, with 
the strange and beautiful spectacle of the salt 
rocks, and the Indus flowing in a deep and clear 
stream through lofty mountains, past this extra- 
ordinary town, presented such a scene of wonder 
as is seldom to be witnessed.” We should say, 
not to be witnessed in any other part of the 
known globe. 

The scene of Alexander’s battle with Porus 
has been conjectured to lie at Julalpoor, but Mr. 
Burnes seems to prefer Jelum, which is about 
twenty-five miles higher up the Hydaspes, chiefly 
because the great road from Tartary passes this 

lace, and appears to have been the one followed 

Alexander. Mr. El hinstone, however, is not 
likely to ate up Julalpoor: “So precisely does 
Quintus Curtius’s description of the scene of Po- 
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rus’s battle correspond with the of 
daspes where he Sseseed, that seen S ~ 
f the mission, who read the passage on thes 
were persuaded that it referred to the very a 
before their eyes.” Non nostri est tantas 
nere lites ; but we wish, here and elsew nan 
Mr. Burnes had carried with him, not only his 
Curtius and Arrian, but the late clear and 
“History of Alexander,” by Archdeacon Wi, 
liams. That learned writer’s conjectures 

as it is, in several remarkable instances, der; 
new strength from Mr. Burnes’s facts. 

On the 14th March our travellers forded th 
Indus about five miles above Attock, where the 
stream was divided into three branches. Ty 
hundred Seik horsemen conducted them org, 
With the exception of one man and two 
that were carried down the stream and drowned, 
“% arrived safe on the opposite bank. 

hey were now in the country of the 
and delivered themselves over to the 
a lawless tribe, whose chief expressed his dis. 
satisfaction at their having purchased some ti} 
flin, — - the one if ~ beng reflection 
on his hospitality. On taking leave owever he 
assured them they might consider themselves “y 
secure as eggs undera hen.” Being now int 
land “ where covetousness of a neighbour's 4s 
is the ruling passion,” it was found nec w 
secrete their money and valuables in the 
manner they could contrive. On approaching 
the plain of Peshawur they were met by a 
escort, and the son of the chief, who conduete 
them to his father, by whom they were receirel 
with the greatest kindness. Of this chief M. 
Burnes says— 


“Sooltan Mahomed Khan was not the illiterate Af 
ghan whom I expected to find, but an educated, well-brel 
gentleman, whose open and affable manner made alt 
ing impression upon me. As we were sitting down 
dinner, he would frequently slip in, quite unattended, al 
pass the evening with us. He would sometimes bei 
lowed by various trays of dishes, which he had bil 
cooked in his harem, and believed might be palatables 
us. He is a person more remarkable for his urbasily 
than his wisdom ; but he transacts all his own busin: 
he is a brave soldier ; his seraglio has about = 
mates, and he has already had a family of sixty 
He could not tell the exact number of survivors wheal 
asked him.”—Vol, i. p. 91. 

“ As we passed the suburbs of the city we discovertds 
crowd of people, and, on a nearer approach, saw them 
gled bodies of a man and woman, the former not qut 
dead, lying on a dunghill. The crowd instantly # 
rounded the chief and our party, and one person 
forward and represented, in a trembling attitude, to 
tan Mahomed Khan, that he had discovered his wit 
an act of infidelity, and had put both parties to death; 
held the bloody sword in his hands, and described bw 
he had committed the deed. His wife was 
already the mother of three children. The chief askelt 
few questions, which did not occupy him three mints} 
he then said, in a loud voice, ‘ You have acted the paté 
a good Mahomedan, and performed a j ca 
He then moved on, and the crowd cried out ‘Bran! 
(‘ Afreen !’) The man was immediately set at li 
Vol. i. pp. 93, 94. 


Mr. Burnes is naturally much shocked Wi 
this incident; but his expressions on the occas® 
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re; he might have known, or remem- 
pear yooee an 5 ee od fosband in his own country 
will, under similar circumstances, be held by 
‘adge and jury to have “ performed a justifiable 


eles town of Peshawur,” says Mr. Burnes, 
«} shall say nothing, since the graphic and accu- 
rte descriptions of Mr. Elphinstone require no 
addition.” A great revolution, however, has oc- 
curred since Mr. Elphinstone’s time. Instead of 
its remaining a monarchy, the Afghan country 
has been broken up into four chiefships—Pesha- 
wur, Cabool, Herat, and Candahar, by the mis- 
fortunes that befel the two sons of Timour Shah, 
Zemaun Shah and Shooja-ool-Moolk, now both 
at Lodiana, and the former, as observed by Mr. 
i e, blind, dethroned, and exiled, in a 
country which he had twice subdued. The pre- 
sent ruler of Peshawur is described as a very ex- 
cellent character, and his courtiers exhibited 
more general knowledge than could have been 
expected in this remote region. The Khan 
spoke without reserve of Runjeet Sing, and 
to be released from the disgrace of being 
Se to pay him tribute and having his son a 
hostage at Lahore. Mr. Burnes observed that 
one seemed to maintain an air of equality 
with the chief—even the meanest servant ad- 
dressed him without ceremony. After a month’s 
feasting and entertainments, and rambles about 
the city and its environs, where the climate, the 
and the landscape, are said to delight 
senses, they took their departure for Cabool. 
Being now near the close of April, they had no 
longer to dread the snows of Cabool and Hindoo 
Coosh: the thermometer had risen from 60° at 
noon on their first arrival to 87°; the mulberries 
had ripened, and the snow had entirely disap- 
peared from the hither range. 

The river of Cabool was crossed on a raft sup- 
ported on inflated skins ; it was only two hundred 
and fifty yards wide, but ran with such rapidity 
that they were carried more than a mile before 

ining the opposite bank. The precipices of 
the ravine, down which the river fell with great 
reser f had now risen to the height of two 
thousand feet, and the stream was again to be 
crossed. Its rapidity, formed into eddies, wheeled 
them round, and they had the agreeable satisfac- 
tion of being told that, if carried some way down, 

was a whirlpool, round which, if once en- 

in its circle, they might revolve, in hun- 

ger and giddiness, for a whole day. This re- 

minds us of the two res who were found by 

e in an eddy of the Amazons, where 

had been spinning round and round in their 
skiff for a couple of days. 

. d, the residence of a Mahomedan chief, 

lies between two parallel mountains, clothed in 

snow, in the higher part of which it never melts, 

and this would give an elevation of about 15,000 

It is described as a small filthy town, with 

a bazaar of fifty shops, and a population of about 

two thousand souls. At Bala-bagh, rich gardens, 

the famous pomegranates without seed, 

creeping up trees to the height of 

t from the 


— ascended up the 
nowy Mountains. Near 


and vines 
eighty fee 
steep close under the 
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Gundamuk clover and white daisies clothed the 
fields, and the mountains were covered with 
forests of pines, rising to within a thousand feet 
of perpetual snow. Here, too, is the garden of 
Neemla, celebrated as the field of battle in which 
Shooja-ool-Moolk lost his crown in 1809. 

The party had scarcely entered Cabool before 
they heard of the misfortunes of Mr. Wolff, the 
Jewish missionary, who was then detained in a 
neighbouring village, and lost no time in despatch- 
ing assistance to him. The situation of this 
eccentric fanatic excited the sympathy of our tra- 
vellers, though mainly owing to his own impru- 
dence ; having assumed the character of a hadjee, 
he was soon discovered, and then, of course, 
beaten and plundered. 

Our travellers were received most kindly into 
the house of Nawab Jubbar Khan, the amiable 
brother of the chief of Cabool. Mr. Burnes 
says— 

“ Never was a man more modest and more beloved ; 
he will permit but a single attendant to follow him ; and 
the people on the high and by ways stop to bless him ; 
the politicians assail him at home to enter into intrigues, 
and yet he possesses the respect of the wiole community, 
and has, at the present moment, a greater moral influ- 
ence than any of the Barukzye family in Afghanistan. 
His manners are remarkably mild and pleasing; and 
from his dress one would not imagine him to be an in- 
fluential member of a warlike family. It is delightful to 
be in his society, to witness his acts, and hear his con- 
versation. He is particularly partial to Europeans, and 
makes every one of them his guest who enters Cabool. 
All the French officers in the Punjab lived with him, and 
keep up a friendly intercourse. Such is the patriarch of 
Cabool ; he is now about fifty years of age ; and such the 
master of the house in which we were so fortunate as to 
dwell.”—Vol. i. p. 134. 


The chief himself, Dost Mahomed Khan, ap- 
pears to be a man of a very superior mind: his 
general knowledge and intelligence far beyond 
what could have been expected; his curiosity 
unbounded. In short, his friendly reception of 
the travellers, and his accomplished address. 
quite charmed them. Like most Asiatics, he had 
imagined that the great wealth of England was 
drawn from her Eastern empire; but when set 
right on this point, he observed, “ This satisfac- 
torily accounts for the subjection of India. You 
have lef. much of its wealth to the native princes ; 
you have not had to encounter their despair, and 
you are just in your courts.” With two such 
men as the governor and the patriarch, Cabool is 
in no coaclods danger of internal convulsions. 
The capital is a bustling city, with a population 
of 60,000. 


“In the evening, each shop is lighted up by a lamp 
suspended in front, which gives the city an appearance 
of being illuminated. The number of s for the sale 
of dried fruits is remarkable, and their arrangement taste- 
ful. Every trade has its separate bazaar, and all of them 
seem busy. There are booksellers and venders of paper, 
much of which is Russian, and ofa blue colour. Around 
the bakers’ shops crowds of people may be geen, waiting 
for their bread. 1 observed that they baked it by plas- 
tering it to the sides of the oven. Cabool is famed for 
its kabobs, or cooked meats, which are in great request : 
few cook at home. ‘Rhuwash’ was the dainty of the 
May season in Cabool. It is merely blanched rhubarb, 
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which is reared under a careful protection from the sun, 
and grows up rankly under the hills in the. neighbour- 
hood. Its flavour is delicious. ‘Shabash rhuwash! 
Bravo rhuwash "" is the ery in the streets ; and every one 
buys it. In the most crowded parts of the city there are 
story-tellers amusing the idlers, or dervises proclaiming 
the glories and deeds of the prophet.”—Vol. i. pp. 145, 
146. 

Though Cabool is more than six thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, the number and va- 
riety of the fruit trees are quite remarkable. Mr. 
Burnes enumerates een plums, apricots, pears, 
apples, quinces, cherries, walnuts, mulberries, 
pomegranates and vines, all growing in one garden. 
Vines are so plentiful, that for three months in 
the year the grapes are given to the cattle. They 
make a wine not unlike Madeira. The mulber- 
ries of Cabool are as much celebrated as are the 
pears of Peshawur ; the apricot also is much es- 
teemed, and they have fourteen different ways of 
preserving it. In short, fruit is more plentiful 
than bread, and is considered one of the neces- 
saries of life. In the gardens are also plenty of 
nightingales, blackbirds, thrushes, doves, and 
magpies, which, with the fruits, reminded our 
travellers of England. The nawab sent Mr. 
Burnes, in a cage surrounded with cloth, a “ Bool- 
bool i huzar dastan,” or nightingale of a thousand 
tales, which, he says, became so noisy a compan- 
ion throughout the night, that he was obliged to 
send it away before he could sleep. 

It has been for some time past a current opin- 
ion in the East, that the offspring of the lost tribes 
of Israel survive among the Afghans. ‘his sub- 
ject did not escape the inquisitive mind of Mr. 
Burnes. He goes through the genealogies, as 
current in the country, from the days of Nebu- 
chadnezzar downwards, and adds, 


“TI can see no good reason for discrediting them, 
though there be some anachronisms, and the dates do 
not exactly correspond with those of the Old Testament. 
In the histories of Greece and Rome we find similar 
corruptions, as well as in the later works of the Arab 
and Mahomedan writers. The Afghans look like 
Jews; they say they are descended from Jews; and the 

ounger brother marries the widow of the elder, accord- 
ing to the law of Moses. The Afghans entertain strong 


ae. re against the Jewish nation; which would, at | passes 


show that they had no desire to claim, without a 
just cause, a descent from them.” [They do not claim 
a descent from them.] “ Since some of the tribes of 
Israel came to the east, why should we not admit that 
the Afghans are their descendants, converted to Maho- 
medanism ? [ am aware that I am differing from a high 
authority ; but I trust that I have made it appear on 
reasonable grounds.’—Vol. i. p. 164. 


Mr. Elphinstone (the authority alluded to) de- 
clined the investigation of this curious subject, 
but at the same time did not conceal his opinion 
that their own accounts of their origin appeared 
to him fabulous. Carey and Marshman lean the 
other way, and have discovered that the Pushtoo 
or Afghan language contains more Hebrew words 
than that of any nation of India. Of this we think 
not much; but what seems more important, they 
quote also a learned Afghan, who says, “ his na- 
tion are beni Israel, but not Yahood,”—sons of 
Israel, but not Jews. Until some profound and 
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thing can be said. We must equall pause 
the numerous claims to a Grecian pedigseg = 
by certain chiefs in the valley of the Oxus an} 
in Badackshan. Marco Polo is the first tr 
who heard of such a tradition. Mr. Elphi 
was informed that the chief of Durwaz drew his 
lineage from Alexander, and Mr. Burnes foun 
six other personages, to the north of the Om 
claiming a like descent. 

Mr. Burnes now commenced preparations for, 
journey over the Hindoo Koosh, or Snowy Moy. 
tains, and he found no difficulty in obtaining mg, 
ney on a letter of credit on the public of 
Lodiana or Delhi; “a gratifying proof,” he 
serves, “ have we here of the high character of 
our nation, to find the bills of those who almoy 
appeared as beggars, cashed without hesitationiy 
a foreign and far-distant capital.” The road whieh 
they had to pursue from Cabool to Balkh je 
along the valley of the Cabool river, and here th 
towering range of mountains often seemed to over 
hang the path. The sources of the river, atth 
head of the valley,,are in two large ponds fom 
ed into preserves se fish. Mr. Burnes says, “we 
fed them with bread, which disappeared m amo 
ment, torn from our hands by some thousands of 
them ; they are molested by no one, since it is be 
lieved that a curse rests on the head of an ip 
truder.” The following succinct account wil 
convey some idea of this western tail of therang 
of the vast Himalaya mountains :— 


“ We crossed the stupendous chain of mountains 
six successive passes ; and, after a journey of about 
miles, and thirteen days, debouched, on the valley of the 
Oxus, at Khooloom, which is forty miles eastward of te 
ancient city of Balk. The first three passes lie between 
Cabool and Bameean, and two of them were so 
covered with snow in the end of May, that we could 
travel in the morning, when it was frozen, and 
bear our horses. three remaining passes north of 
Bameean were of lesser altitude, and free from snow. 
We commenced our journey at an elevation of 6600 fee, 
which is the height of the city of Cabool from the sa 
We then followed the river of Cabool, which falls at the 
rate of fifty feet a mile, and reached its source at an ee 
vation of 8,600 feet, where the snow was first encounter 
ed in the valley. We attained our greatest height at th 
called Hajeeguk and Kaloo, which were respe 
tively 12,400 and 13,000 feet high, and covered wilh 
snow. None of the other passes exceed an altituded 
9000 feet ; and from the last of them, called Kara Ket 
tul, we descended the bed of a river, at the rate of sity 
feet a mile, until we reached the plains of Toorkistat, 


where we had yet an elevation of 2000 feet above te 
sea.”—Vol. ii. p. 240. ; 

He adds, that the peaks of Koh-i-baba are 
vered with eternal snow for a considerable dit 
tance beneath their summits, the altitude of whieh 


he estimates at about 18,000 feet. But the tme 
mountain of Hindoo Koosh, we are told, lies about 
a degree to the eastward of the present route. 
“This great peak is visible from Cabool, and entirely & 
a in milk-whitesnow. I saw it also from K 

on the north, at a distance of 150 miles. Its altitude mut 
be considerable, for the travellers complain of thed 

of breathing, and carry sugar and mulberries with them 
to ease their respiration ; and the strongest of men 
from giddiness and vomiting. Thousands of birds a 





liberal scholar investigates the whole matter, no- 


also found dead on the snow : it is believed that they #* 
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yatle to from the violence of the winds; but it is 
wale ae that they are prevented by the rarity of 


umosphere; yet birds are used to higher elevations 
pre and ausdrupeds. They often attempt to walk 
seross, and numbers of them are ensnared. The greatest 
silence is preserved in crossing Hindoo Koosh; and no 


loud, or fires a gun, lest the reverberation 
ot fall of snow. But the most singular phenomenon 

Hindoo Koosh appears to be the snow-worm, which 
* described to resemble the silk-worm in its mature 


date. This insect is only found in the regions of perpe- 


sragelatin n, and dies on being removed from the 
- do not suppose that the existence of the crea- 
ie will be doubted, because I have not seen it, since I 
geak on the united testimony of many who have passed 
Hindoo Koosh.”—Vol. ii. pp. 247, 248. 


In the lower parts of these mountains, and on 
ihe hills, were seen vast flocks of the broad-tailed 
and numerous goats, browsing on the furze 
ad drygrass, and the aromatic plants which grow 
e rocks, and scent the air. Among these 
nay be reckoned the asafcetida plant (ferula asa- 
ida), which was found flourishing in great 
{aioe at an elevation of 7000 feet. The 
seep are particularly fond of this plant; and it 
seaten raw and much relished by the inhabit- 
ais, though the smell is nearly as strong in its 
fesh state, as in our shops as a drug. In the 
passes of these mountains, Mr. Burnes observed 
idundance of apricot trees, blackberry bushes, 
sweet briars, and hawthorn. The fuel used by 
the inhabitants is the dry stunted furze. Neither 
cedars, nor firs, nor trees of any kind, adorn the 
nomtains of Hindoo Koosh. Before the party 
had reached the Me ye of Bameean, they had 
ieady surmounted the “ everlasting snows,” 
vhich, however, by the existing maps, were still 
alfa degree of latitude beyond them. 


“Bameean is celebrated for its colossal idols and innu- 
merable excavations, which are to be seen in all parts of 
polar p for about eight miles, and still form the resi- 
dence of the greater part of the population. They are 
alled “Soomuch” by the people. A detached hill in 
te middle of the valley is quite honeycombed by them, 
ud brings to our eediiction the Troglodites of Alexan- 
e's historians. It is called the city of Ghoolghoola, and 
tousists of a continued succession of caves in every di- 
tettion, which are said to have been the work of a king 
mmed Julal. The hills are formed of indurated clay 
ind pebbles, which renders their excavation a matter of 
litle difficulty ; but the great extent to which it has been 
catied excites attention. Some of them are finished in 
the shape of a dome, and have a carved frieze below the 
pint from which the cupola springs. The inhabitants 
tellmany remarkable tales of the caves of Bameean ; one 
particular—that a mother had lost her child among them, 
ud recovered it after a lapse of twelve years! The tale 
weed not be believed ; but it will convey an idea of the 
attent of the works. There are excavations on all sides 
the idols; and below the larger one-half a regiment 
night find quarters. Bameean is perhaps the city which 

a founded at the base of Paropamisus, before 
‘altering Bactria. The country, indeed, from Cabool to 
is yet styled ‘Bakhtur Zumeen,’ or Bakhtur 


the are cut in alto relievo on the face of 
hill. The male is the larger of the two, and about 
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120 feet high. It occupies a front of seventy feet; and 
the niche in which it is excavated extends about that 
depth into the hill. The female figure is cut in the same 
hill, at a distance of 200 yards, and is about half the 
size.” —Vol. i. pp. 183-186. 


It is further stated that the niches of both these 
idols have been, at one time, plastered and orna- 
mented with paintings of human figures, but 
these antique limnings now only appear over the 
heads of the idols, where the colours are as vivid, 
and the lines as distinct, as any in the Egyptian 
tombs. These figures, Mr. Burnes says, are de- 
scribed in Sherif-o-deen’s history of Tamerlane, 
and he adds, that they are considered to be the 
Lat and Munat of the Koran. His engravings of 
them are worth a hundred descriptions. 

The Afghans are described as a sober, simple, 
steady people ; a nation of children, who quarrel 
for trifles; fight and become friends; prone to 
idleness ; will sit a whole day stupidly staring at 
each other; delight in sauntering about in their 
beautiful gardens in the evenings; dress well, 
and have the appearance of health and happiness: 
the chubby red cheeks of their children are re- 
markable. Their amusements are hunting, hawk- 
ing, and quail-fighting. The Afghans, however, 
differ very much in the different tribes or clans 
into which they are divided, and violent feuds 
exist among them. 

At Bameean the territory of Cabool ends, and 
at Syghan that of Mahomet Ali Beg, also an 
Usbek, begins, who however is alternately subject 
to Cabool and Koondooz, as the chiefs of these 
states happen to preponderate in power. Here 
there was a stricter attention paid to matters of 
religion than on the southern side of the moun- 
tains ; and the travellers were particularly caution- 
ed not to sleep with their feet towards Mecca. 
The last pass of the Indian Caucasus they had to 
cross was the Kara Koottul, or Black Pass, but 
they had yet a journey of ninety-five miles before 
they entirely cleared the mountains. The last 
march in the mountains brought the travellers to 
Khooloom, from whence they had a noble view 
of the countgm to the northward, sloping down to 
the Oxus. Since leaving Cabool, Mr. Burnes says 
they had slept in their clothes, halted among mud, 
waded through rivers, tumbled among snow, and 
now were sunned by heat ; but these he considers 
only as the petty inconveniences of a traveller. 

Fam Khooloom it was intended to proceed 
northerly to Balkh, but, to their surprise and 
mortification, the officers of the customs had 
despatched a messenger to report their arrival to 
the chief of Koondooz, and receive his instruc- 
tions for their disposal. In two days he returned, 
bringing a summons for the strangers to repair to 
Koondooz, about sixty miles to the eastward. Mr. 
Burnes lost no time in proceeding thither, to make 
his appearance before Meer Moorad Beg, the 
chief of the Usbeks. He found him seated ona 
tiger skin, and stretching out his legs covered 
with huge boots, in contempt of all Eastern rules 
of decorum. He was tall in stature, his features 
harsh, his eyes small to deformity, his forehead 
broad and frowning, the whole cast of his coun- 
tenance most repulsive, and he wanted the beard 
which adorns the countenance of most Oriental 
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people. Mr. Burnes having succeeded, by good 
management in passing for an Armenian, pro- 
cured an order for his safe conduct beyond the 
frontier; and forthwith departed to rejoin his 
companions at Khooloom, glad to escape from the 
despot, as well as from Koondooz, which is one 
of the most insalubrious places in the swampy 
valley of the upper Oxus. Its population does 
not exceed 1500 souls. The united force of 
Murad Beg is stated to be 20,000 horse and six 
pieces of artillery, one of which is a thirty-six 
pounder, brought from Persia by Nadir Shah. 

This despot of Keondooz was the cause of all 
the disasters that befel poor Moorcroft in the year 
1824. Knowing that he was an Englishman, 
which is im these countries synonymous with a 
wealthy man, he ensnared him, with his com- 
panions and baggage, to Koondooz, and kept them 
prisoners until he had contrived to extort from 
them a sum of about 23,000 rupees: they were 
then allowed to depart; but his cupidity was en- 
creased by what it fed on; and when Moorcroft 
was preparing to start for Bokhara, he and his 
party were surrounded by 400 horsemen, and 
again summoned to Koondooz. Nor was it con- 
cealed that the chief had resolved to seize on the 
remainder of their property and put the whole of 
them to death. Nothing velo was left for 
Moorcroft but to take advantage of the night, to 
assume the dress of a native, and to fly for refuge 
to a holy man who dwelt beyond Koondooz, and 
who was known to have a powerful influence 
over the mind of the chief. He fell at his feet 
and claimed his protection for a stranger. This 
holy personage promised him security ; he sum- 
moned Moorad Beg before him, and told him, at 
his peril, not to touch a hair of the traveller’s 
head, nor of those of his party. Moorcroft was 
then permitted to pursue his journey to Bokhara, 
but unfortunately died on his return, about eighty 
miles from Balkh. Mr. Trebeck and Mr. Guthrie, 
his companions, also died of fever. 

In the journey of the present travellers to Balkh, 
they passed Muzar, a small independency belong- 
ing to a priest, who superintends the worship at a 
shrine of great sanctity, dedicated to Ali, and 
built about 350 years ago. It was here that Mr. 
Trebeck expired and was buried. Mr. Burnes 
visited his grave, which was under the shade of 
a mulberry tree. 


“ This young man has left a most favourable impres- 
sion of his good qualities throughout the countries which 
we passed; and I could not but feel for his melancholy 
fate. After burying his two European fellow-travellers, 
he sunk, at an early age, after four months’ suffering in 
a far-distant country, without a friend, without assistance, 
and without consolation. The whole of his property was 
either embezzled by a priest who accompanied the party, 
or confiscated by the holy men of this sanctuary, who 
yet retain it: it consisted of some valuable horses, camp 
equipage, money, and a few printed books. All the 
manuscripts of Moorcroft have been fortunately recover- 
ed; and, in justice to an amiable man, who devoted his 
life to a passion for travel and research, they ought, long 
ere this, to have been published. The money did not 
fall into the hands of the people of Muzar; it may be 
traced, but I cannot say found.”—Vol. i. pp. 233, 234. 


But if the papers be in existence, and attainable, 
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why not published? Mr. Burnes says that on 
entering the ancient city of Balkh, in the domin- 
ions of the King of Bokhara, they wound among 
its extensive ruins for nearly three miles before 
reaching a caravansary in the inhabited corner 
of this once proud “ Mother of Cities.” Its ruins 
extend, we are told, for a circuit of about twenty 
miles, consisting of fallen mosques and decayed 
tombs; and its present population does not amount 
to 2000 souls. It stands on a plain covered with 
inequalities, probably arising from ruins and rub- 
bish. The city itself, like Babylon, has long 
been a perfect mine of bricks for the surrounding 
country ; its gardens, once so celebrated, are over- 
grown with weeds, and its aqueducts dried up. 
Such is the present state of the ancient Bactria, 
which, after the conquest of Alexander, flourished 
under a succession of Grecian kings! The me- 
lancholy reflections to which such a place was 
calculated to give rise were enhanced by a visit 
to a lonely spot outside the city, where are the 
graves of poor Moorcroft and Guthrie, the bigoted 
people having refused them room in their bury- 
ing-ground. “It was fortunate,” says Mr. Burnes, 
“that the living experienced no such contempt as 
the dead, for we received no slight from any one, 
though our creed and our nation were not con- 
cealed.” 

From Balkh the party crossed the desert in 
company of a small caravan of twenty camels, 
each camel being laden with a couple of pap niers, 
as lately described in our notice of Conolly. 
They slept in the open air, a coarse blanket being 
their only covering, all their nourishment bread 
and tea. The country was destitute of wood and 
water, “and its stunted herbage either protruded 
from mounds of loose drifting sand, or made its 
pene through sheets of hard clay.” The 
place where they had to cross the Jihon or Amoo 
(the ancient Oxus,) afforded some little cultiva- 
tion by means of aqueducts from the river. It 
was here eight hundred yards wide and about 
twenty feet deep, with a current of about three 
miles and a half an hour. The mode of crossing 
it is singular. 

“ We were drawn by a pair of horses, who were yoked 
to the boat on each bow, by a rope fixed to the hair of 
the mane. The bridle is then put on as if the horse were 
to be mounted ; the boat is pushed into the stream, and, 
without any other assistance than the horses, is ferried 
directly across the most rapid channel. A man on board 
holds the reins of each horse, and allows them to play 
loosely in the mouth urging him to swim; and, thus 
guided, he advances without difficulty. There is not an 
oar to aid in impelling the boat; and the only assistance 
from those on board consists in maneuvring a rude 
rounded pole at the stern, to prevent the vessel from 
wheeling to the current, and to give both horses clear 
water to swim.” —Vol. i. pp. 249, 50. 

After crossing a desert, on the northern side of 
the Oxus, of eighty-five miles without seeing a 
tree, they entered the small oasis of Kurshee, 
which contains a little town about a mile long, 
with a considerable bazaar and about ten thou- 
sand inhabitants, being the largest place in the 
kingdom of Bokhara next to the capital. A small 
river expends itself in the oasis by enabling the 
inhabitants to form and cultivate their numerous 
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gardens. It rises at Shuhr Suby, about fifty miles 
to the northeast, famous as being the bisth-place 
of Timour, and about the same distance from 
Samareand. The mention of this latter place 
makes us regret exceedingly that it was not visit- 
ed by Mr, Burnes; for though we have little doubt 
it would present pretty much the same melan- 
choly aspect as Balkh, yet, being once a city of 
such renown, “and lost as it were from all know- 
ledge of Europeans for many centuries, a journey 
to it of a hundred miles would have added a sin- 
larly interesting episode to his narrative, had 
it been for no other purpose than to have viewed 
the observatory of the justly celebrated Uleg Beg, 
which is said to be still in a perfect state, as is 
also the tomb of the no less celebrated Timour. 
Viewing these countries in their present wretch- 
ed and sterile condition, it is a severe tax on our 
belief, when we read of an Arab governor of 
Samarcand making a boast that he could take the 
field with 300,000 horse and as many foot, and 
that they would not be missed in the province; 
or that 700,000 Monguls and Tartars, under Gen- 
giskhan, met and engaged 400,000 troops of the 
Sultan of Khiva, in the midst of the now dire- 
ful deserts of Mawenelbanar, then the first of 
earthly paradises, and the happiest region of thie 
globe! But, dismissing these and all such like 
Arabian hyperboles, we have the testimony of 
Clavijo, the ambassador of Henry III. of Castile 
to Timour, as to the splendour, the magnificence, 
and the multitudes that were assembled on the 
plains of Samareand, on the marriage of six of 
that emperor’s grandsons. On this occasion, the 


insolence as well as the grandeur of the barba- 
rian was singularly displayed. 


When seated on 
his throne, he was told that an ambassador from 
one of the principal countries of Europe was in 
attendance: “ Let him approach,” says he; “ the 
shrimp has its place in the ocean.” Gibbon, 
emulating the orienta! grandiloquence of the Per- 
sian historian from whom he has drawn his ac- 
count of this féte, tells us that “whole forests 
were cut down to supply fuel for the kitchens; 
and the plain was spread with pyramids of meat, 
and vases of every liquor, to which thousands of 
guests were courteously invited.” He goes on to 
say that, “ After the marriage contracts had been 
ratified, the bridegrooms and their brides retired 
to their nuptial chambers; nine times, according 
to the Asiatic fashion, they were dressed and un- 
dressed ; and at each change of apparel, pearls 
and rubies were showered on their heads, and 
contemptuously abandoned to their attendants : 
a general indulgence was proclaimed ; every law 
was relaxed, the people were free, the sovereign 
was idle:’—in other words, as we gather from 
Clavijo, the emperor, his sultanas, his grandsons, 
their brides, and attendants, all got royally and 
gloriously drunk. 

In the route of our travellers from Kurshee 
towards Bokhara is the village of Karsan, at the 
extremity of the oasis. It was market day, and 
a vast throng were passed on their way thither 
but all were equestrians—not a single individual 

It much amused Mr. Burnes to see here 
a man jogging along to market with his wife ona 
pillion be. ind him. We venture to say that in 
VOL Xxvi. res. 1835.—21 


on foot. 
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the days of his own grandmother, no farmer’s 
wife in his own country ever went to market in 
any other fashion. “We now,” says he, “ found 
ourselves among the Usbeks, a grave, broad-faced, 
peaceable people, with a Tartar expression of 
countenance.” He calls them, however, in 
another part of his journey, “the ferocivus and 
man-selling Usbeks.” It is no crime, according 
to the Koran, by which they are chiefly governed, 
to trade in slaves, which the Toorkmuns of th 
desert seize from the Persians and sell to the 
Usbeks, who again dispose of them at a _ profit. 
Bokhara, after a most fatiguing journey, was now 
at hand, but there was nothing striking in the ap 
proach to it; the country is flat, but richly clothed, 
and the trees concealed the walls andthe mosques 
till the party were close upon them. The first 
thing, after entering this city, was to exchange 
their turbans for shabby sheep-skin caps, with the 
fur inside and their “ Kumberbunds,” or girdles, 
for a rude piece of rope—in short, to hoist signals 
of poverty. On the same day Mr. Burnes was 
summoned to wait on the minister, to whom he 
had previously announced hisapproach. He had 
to walk two miles through the streets before he 
reached the palace, or citadel. He found the 
Koosh Begee, or lord of all the Begs, sitting in a 
small room, who desired him to be seated outside 
on the hard pavement; but our traveller did not 
break his heart at this seeming indignity, as the 
minister’s son was seated farther off than himself. 
Mr. Burnes presented a silver watch and a Cash 
mere dress, but the minister declined receiving 
any thing, saying that he was but the slave of the 
king. He kept Mr. Burnes about two hours, 
questioning him on a great variety of subjects— 
what had brought him to Bokhara—what was 
his profession—his knowledge—his baggage—and 
so on—but he concluded by assuring him of his 
protection, enjoining him, however, on no account, 
while in Bokhara, to make use of pen and ink. 

He soon sent for him a second time, and en- 
quired, among other things, whether he had any 
thing curious to exhibit. It occurred to Mr 
Burnes that a patent compass might serve the 
turn; he sallied forth to fetch it, and when he 
had pointed out its utility, the old man seemed 
to have forgotten “that he was but the slave of 
the king.” The Koosh Begee packed up the 
compass with all the haste and anxiety of a child, 
and said he would take it direct to his majesty, 
to manifest the wonderful ingenuity of our nation. 
Mr. Burnes had abundance of time during the 
month he continued here to see every thing worth 
seeing in Bokhara, but, like other foreigners, 
was prohibited from mounting a horse within the 
city walls. The following description of the 
creat bazaar, the common resort of all nations, 
conveys a clear notion of what passes daily in 
this holy city :— 


“On two other sides there are massive buildings, col- 
leges of the learned; and on the fourth side is a foun. 
tain, filled with water, and shaded by lofty trees, while 
idlers and newemongers assemble round the wares of 
Asia and Europe, which are here exposed for sale. A 
stranger has only to seat himself on a bench of the 
Registan, to know the Usbeks and the people of Bokhara. 
He may here converse with the natives of Persia, Turkey, 
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Russia, Tartary, China, India, and Cabool. He will 
meet with Toorkmuns, Calmuks, and Kuzzaks, from the 
surrounding deserts, as well as the natives of more 
favoured lands. He may contrast the polished manners 
of the subjects of the “Great King” with the ruder 
habits of a roaming Tartar. A red beard, grey eyes, 
aud fair skin, will now and then arrest the notice of a 
stranger, and his attention will have been fixed on a poor 
Russian, who has lost his country and his liberty, and 
here drags outa miserable life of slavery. A native of 
China may be seen here and there in the same forlorn 
predicament, shorn of his long cue of hair, with his 
crown under a turban, since both he and the Russian act 
the part of Mahomedans. Then follows a Hindoo, in a 
garb foreign to himself and his country. A small square 
cap and a string, instead of a girdle, distinguishes him 
from the Mahomedans, and, as the Moslems themselves 
tell you, prevents their profaning the prescribed saluta- 
tions of their language by using them to an idolater. 
Without these distinctions, the native of India is to be 
recognised by his demure look, and the studious manner 
in which he avoids all communication with the crowd. 
He herds only with a few individuals, similarly circum- 
stanced with himself. ‘The Jew is as marked a being as 
the Hindoo: he wears a somewhat different dress, and a 
conical cap. No mark, however, is so distinguishing as 
the well-known features of the Hebrew people. In 
Bokhara, they are a race remarkably handsome, and I 
saw more than one Rebecca in my peregrinations. Their 
features are set off by ringlets of beautiful hair hanging 
over their cheeks and neck. There are about 4000 Jews 
in Bokhara, emigrants from Meshid, in Persia, who are 
chiefly employed in dyeing cloth. They receive the 
same treatinent as the Hindoos. A stray Armenian, 
in a still different dress, represents his wandering nation; 
but there are few of them in Bokhara. With these ex- 
ceptions, the stranger beholds in the bazaar a portly, fair, 
and well-dressed mass of people, the Mahomedans of 
Toorkistan. 

“ A large white turban, and a pelisse of some dark co- 
lour, over three or four others of the same description, is 
the general costume : but some of the higher persons are 
clothed in brocade—and one may distinguish the grada- 
tions of the chiefs, since those in favour ride into the 
citadel, and the others dismount at the gate. A great 
portion appear on horseback; but, whether mounted or 
on foot, they are dressed in boots; and the pedestrians 
strat on high and small heels, in which it was difficult 
for me to walk or even stand: they are about an inch 
and a half high, and the pinnacle is not one third the 
diameter. This is the national dress of the Usbeks. 
Some men of rank have a shoe over the boot, which is 
taken off on entering a room. I must not forget the 
ladies in my enumeration of the inhabitants: they gene- 
rally appear on horseback, riding as the men; a few 
walk, and are all veiled with a black hair cloth. The 
difficulty of seeing through it makes the fair ones stare 
at every one as in a masquerade. Here, however, no one 
must speak to them ; and if any of the king’s haram pass, 
you are admonished to look in another direction, and get 
a blow on the head if you neglect the advice. So holy 
are the fair ones of the ‘ holy Bokhara.’ "—Vol. i. pp. 
272—276. 


From morn till night, the crowd emits a hum- 
ming noise, and “one is stunned,” says our 
author, “at the moving mass of human beings. 
One wonders at the never-ending employment 
of the fruiterers in dealing out their grapes, 
melons, apricots, apples, peaches, pears, and 

lums, to a continued succession of purchasers.” 

he demand for tea is equally great; it is drank 


out sugar, with and without milk, with grease, 
salt, &c. Grape-jelly, mixed up with chopped 
ice, is “ the delight of life” (rahut i jan). Ice, 
it seems, is pitted in winter, and so abundant, 
that the poorest people can afford to buy it. “No 
one ever thinks of drinking water in Bokhara 
without icing it; and a beggar may be seen pur- 
chasing it, as he proclanns his poverty and 
entreats the bounty of the passenger.” The busy 
scene closes with the twilight ; the king’s drum 
beats; it is re-echoed by others in every part of 
the city—and after this no one is permitted to 
stir abroad without a lantern. 

It was natural enough that Mr. Burnes should 
desire to see the king, after so many friendly 
visits to the vizier, but on expressing a wish to 
tha effect, he found “he had touched a delicate 
point.” The wary minister suspected that some 
proposal might be made to his majesty, which 
had been concealed from himself: his reply was, 
“Tam as good as the Ameer, and if you have 
no matters of business to transact with the king, 
what have travellers to do with courts?” He 
was, therefore, obliged to be content with seeing 
the “ Commander of the Faithful” as he went to 
his prayers. He appeared under thirty years of 
age, his countenance not prepossessing, his eyes 
being small, his visage gaunt and pale. he 
Koran was carried before him ; the mace-bearers 
exclaimed, as they went along, “Pray to God 
that the Commander of the Faithful may act 
justly!” His character is said to stand high 
among his countrymen: yet, from what follows, 
it would seem that he does not trust them. 


“ The life of this king is less enviable than that of most 
private men. The water which he drinks is brought in 
skins from the river, under the charge and seal of two 
officers. It is opened by the vizier, first tasted by his 
people and then by himself, when it is once more sealed 
and despatched to the king. The daily meals of his ma- 
jesty undergo a like scrutiny ; the minister eats, he gives 
to those around him, they wait the lapse of an hour to 
judge of their effect, when they are locked up in a box 
and despatched. His majesty has one key, and his mi- 
nister another. Fruit, sweetmeats, and every eatable 
undergo the same examination, and we shall hardly sup- 
pose the good king of the Usbeks ever enjoys a hot meal 
or a fresh-cooked dinner. Poison is common, and the 
rise of his majesty himself to the throne on which he 
now sits is not without strong suspicions of a free dis- 
tribution of such draughts. A native, on one occasion, 
presented me with some figs, one of which I took and 
ate, to show him that I appreciated the gift. The indi- 
vidual cautioned me against such indiscretion in future : 
* Since,’ said he, ‘ you should always present some of 
the gift in the first instance to the giver, and if he eats, 
you may with safety follow his example.’”—vol. i. pp. 
293, 294. 


The palace, the mosques, and the colleges oc- 
cupy a very large proportion of the city of Bok- 
hara. Of the latter, Mr. Burnes says there are 
about 366, great and small, a third part of which 
are large buildings, each containing upwards of 
seventy or eighty students ; that is to say, there 
eannot be fewer than 12,000 of these lazy ani- 
mals who “ are entirely occupied with theology, 
which has superseded all other points; they are 
quite ignorant even of the historical annals of 





as in China, at all times and places, with and with- 


their country. A more perfect set of drones were 
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never assembled together ; and they are a body of 
men regardless of their religion in most respects 
beyond the performance of its prayers.” We be- 
lieve we were quite right, when, in reviewing 
Meyendorff’s book,* we said, that “ nothing ap- 
peared to flourish but praying and concubinage, 
which are sometimes found to go together in other 
countries besides Mawenelnahar.” The Mollahs 
set the example of the one, and the “ Commander 
of the Faithful” of both. 

While at Bokhara, Mr. Burnes was desirous of 
meeting with some of the Russian slaves, whe 
he was told amounted to about one hundred and 
thirty in the whole kingdom, but that the purchase 
and sale of them had ceased for the last ten years. 


“ One evening a stout and manly-looking person fell 
at my feet and kissed them. He was a Russian of the 
name of Gregory Pulakoff, who had been kidnapped 
when asleep at a Russian outpost, about twenty-five 
years ago. He was the son of a soldier, and now fol- 
lowed the trade of a carpenter. I made him sit down 
with us, and give an account of his woes and condition : 
it was our dinner-time, and the poor carpenter helped us 
to eat our pilao. Though but ten years of age when 
captured, he yet retained his native language, and the 
most ardent wish to return to his country. He paid 
seven tillas a year to his master, who allowed him to 
practise his trade and keep all he might earn beyond 
that sum. He had a wife and child, also slaves. ‘I am 
well treated by my master,’ said he; ‘ I go where I 
choose ; I associate with the people, and play the part of 
a Mahomedan ; I appear happy, but my heart burns for 
my native land, where I would serve in the most des- 
potic army with gladness. Could I but see it again, I 
would willingly die. I tell you my feelings, but I smo- 
ther them from the Usbeks. I am yet a Christian (here 
the poor fellow crossed himself after the manner of the 
Greek church), and I live among a people who detest, 
with the utmost cordiality, every individual of that creed. 
It is only for my own peace that I call myself a Maho- 
medan.’ "—Vol. i. p. 294-5. 


It is stated, however, that many of these Rus- 
sians who are held in slavery were soldiers who, 
from the severity of discipline on the frontier 
station, had voluntarily deserted their posts, and 
thrown themselves into that condition. It was 
the wish of Mr. Burnes to have gone by Khiva 
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neighbourhood must be a geographical error, for, 
as Horrebow, in his Chapter on Owls, laconic- 
ally informs his readers, “ there are no owls in 
Iceland,” so may we venture to assure ours that 
there are no lions in Bokhara—nor is there any 
creditable testimony that the king of beasts ever 
condescended to illustrate the sandy plains of 
Mawenelnahar. 

Proceeding at length to the southward, our 
travellers crossed the Oxus a second time, at Be- 
tick, opposite to Charjooee, (placed in former 
maps on the wrong side of the river,) one of the 
greatest ferries between Persia and Toorkistan. 
The farmer of the ferry informed them that, in the 
year preceding, the Oxus was frozen from shore 
to shore, so that caravans crossed it on the ice. 
The farmer requested the king to allow him to 
tax the passengers: “ That,” said the, king, “is 
eeeeaiie, unless you agree to pay the blood- 
money of all those who may fall through the ice 
and perish ;” and every body applauded the wis- 
dom of the king except the farmer. The river 
was here six hundred and fifty yards broad, and 
from twenty-five to twenty-nine feet deep.- Mr. 
Burnes heard of a kind of dog-fish caught in it, 
weighing from five hundred to six hundred 
pounds, and used as food by the Usbeks. 

They had now before them a journey of one 
hundred and fifty miles, across a part of the great 
desert of the Soutvaee, before they should 
reach the Moorghab river, near the town of 
Merve, about fifty miles beyond which it loses 
itself in a lake. The caravan consisted of about 
eighty camels and one hundred and fifty persons, 
some proceeding in panniers placed on camels 
some on horses, and others on donkeys—several 
of them were Persians returning home after many 
years of slavery. We need not stop to describe 
the dangers, inconveniences, and privations, of 
those who have to cross sandy deserts, whether 
in Asia or in Africa, as they are all pretty nearly 
of the same character. The second volume con- 
tains by far the most full and graphical picture of 
Toorkman life that we have ever met with: it is 
here indeed that Mr. Burnes’s abilities, as a mere 
writer, are most advantageously displayed—and 
we may say the same as to his admirable personal 











to the Caspian, but a feud between the khan of 
this oasis and the kerghis of the steppe made it 
unsafe. The caravan, of which our travellers 
made a part, proceeded about forty miles to a 
place called Meerabad, beyond which the mer- 
ehants declined to advance on account of the dis- 
turbed state of the country. They were, there- 
fore, detained nearly a month; but it afforded 
some compensation to inquisitive travellers to 
feel persuaded that they were on classical ground 
—that the river of Bokhara, or the Kohik (which 
does not fall into the Oxus as represented on the 
maps, but loses itself in the lake Dengis), is the 
same river as that which was known to the Greeks — - 
by the name of Polytimetus. This conclusion is | the great Nadir Shah. 
drawn from the text of Arrian, who States it t0/  « His grave, now dishonoured and marked by the 
be lost mm the sands—while Curtius leads its | ying of the \edifice that once sheltered it from the ele- 
waters into a cavern—either of which may mean | ments, is onelof the most interesting sights to a traveller. 
the same thing as losing itself in a lake. The} What a field for rumination is such a spot! The foun- 
story of Alexander’s encountering the lion in this | tains and flowers which encircled it have disappeared ; 
the peach tree, which put forth its blossom on the return- 
ing spring, has fallen under the axe, and the willows and 


qualities, his prudence, courage, calm temper, 
and resolution of purpose, which are carried 
home to our feelings by his perfect simplicity 
and modest unconsciousness ; but our limits com- 
pel us to spare quotation. 

Having surmounted the pass of Durbund and 
the fort of Moozderan, they were not long in en- 
tering the sacred city of Meshid, where Lieut. 
Burnes had the gratification of meeting with Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Shee, the first Europeans the party 
had fallen in with since leaving the Punjab. 
Meshid is but a miserable place, but “still,” as 
Lieut. Burnes observes, “it is the burial-place of 








* Quarterly Review, vol. xxxvi. p. 118. 
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cypresses have been torn down. In their place « crop of 
turnips had been sown by some industrious citizen. 
Shade of Nadir, what a change is here! He who shook 
the kingdoms of the east, has been denied in death the 
small quadrangle of a garden which the affection of sons 
had hallowed to the merit of a parent. This is the re- 
ward of him who delivered his country from a foreign 
usurper, and who studied his country’s good; but the 
well-being of a state does not necessarily comprehend the 
well-being of all its members. Nadir aimed the blows of 
despotism at. the family which has succeeded to his em- 
pire, and he maimed the successful individual who 
seized upon his kingdom and ejected his sons. Aga 
Mahomed Khan was mutilated in his youth by Nadir; 
but he retained the feelings of a man, and dug up the 
bones of the conqueror in revenge for his disgrace. Re- 
port adds that he sent them to Tehran, and placed them 
under the step which leads to the audience hall, that the 
courtiers and every one might trample upon them. We 
can readily comprehend the chagrin of a monarch who 
was not a man ; and if his wrath excites our contempt, it 
enlists our sympathy. A eunuch himself, he spared his 
country from those banes of a palace. ‘There are still 
some of Nadir’s descendants living in Meshid ; but they 
are blind and in destitute circumstances. My informant 
told me that they often applied to him for bread.”—Vol. 
ii. pp. 83—85. 

Mr. Burnes now proceeded through the valley 
of Meshid to Kooehan, where he had an inter- 
view with the late Prince Abbas Meerza, who 
was sufficiently inquisitive respecting various 
parts of the world, even as far as New Holland. 
‘rom thence he proceeded to Astrabad, on the 
southeast corner of the Caspian, which Mr. 
Burnes tells us he did not leave “ without endea- 
vouring to verify the opinions regarding its level, 
which is clearly below that of the ocean.” He 
certainly was not in possession of the means of 
doing this with any approach to accuracy ; and 
we are not therefore surprised he should make its 
depression eight hundred feet below the sea, 
which is more than double of what it has been 
ascertained to be by the two Germans, who ac- 
tually leveled the whole way from the Black 
Sea to the Caspian, and whose result has been 
confirmed by the thermometrical observations of 
Colonel Monteith. 

Quitting the shores of the Caspian, Mr. Burnes 
made the best of his way to Teheran, thence to 
Ispahan, Moorghaub, Shiraz, and Busheer, where 
he embarked on board the East India Company’s 
ship the Clive, and anchored in the harbour of 
Bombay on the 18th January, 1833, having spent 
little more than a year on his long and highly in- 
teresting journey. A very excellent map, em- 
bracing the whole of Central Asia, with many 
geographical emendations and corrections, and 
the routes of the two missions marked thereon, 
has been prepared and published, we regret to 
add, separately, by Mr. Knoctmith. 

We cannot part with Mr. Burnes without again 
expressing our high sense of the abilities which 
he has displayed in action—and, notwithstanding 
some defects of plan and arrangement, as a vivid 
and powerful describer of natural scenes and hu- 
man manners. Many years have passed since 
the English library has been enriched with a 
book of travels in value at all comparable with 
his. He is evidently a man of strong and mascu- 
line talents, high spirit, and elegant taste—and 





we expect, if the affairs of our Indian empire are 
allowed to go on in any thing like a proper man- 
ner, to have future occasions for noucing the ex- 
ertions of one who appears, in every respect, well 
qualified to tread in the steps of our Malcolms 
and Elphinstones. , 








From the United Service Journal. 
TRADITIONS OF THE AMERICAN WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE.——NO. II. 


Our tradition this month is from an humbler 
pen than that which furnished our former sketch, 
and relates to a widely different subject. Yet 
we give it without seruple. It is extracted from 
the journal of an officer, likewise dead, who saw 
much service in his day, and kept a record of it. 
We need scarcely add that Champe’s story is 
given, as far as we can judge, in his own words. 
He seems to have been an educated person; and 
his prejudices, though here and there somewhat 
coarsely expressed, are very natural. But our 
readers shall judge for themselves. 

Every one acquainted with the characteristic 
distinctions between wars strictly civil and those 
which one nation wages with another, is aware 
that desertions occur much more frequently in the 
former than in the latter. Neither is it a hard 
matter to account for the fact. Though we speak 
of civil wars as of wars of principle, no one can 
be ignorant that, comparatively, few of the com- 
batants are, on either side, actuated by any such 
motive. The chiefs or leaders may sometimes 
be sincere ; they may have taken the field under 
a strong sense of moral obligation—and a strong 
sense of moral obligation will enable men to bear 
up against a thousand inconveniences ; but the 
great body of their followers follow either from a 
sense of personal regard towards those under 
whose banners they have enlisted, or—and this 
is much more frequently the case—for hire. Now, 
where there is no difference of language to affect 
them, no dread of perpetual exile to hold them 
back, but a knowledge that, whether with one 
army or another, they are still at home and among 
their countrymen, it cannot excite surprise if the 
uneducated soldiers should permit a feeling of 
wrong, real or imaginary, or the temptation of 
increased pay and better allowances, to draw 
them at any moment away from their duty. I 
believe, therefore, that every where, when a col- 
lision of parties in a state has taken place, trea- 
sons will be seen to have abounded ; and no one 
ean doubt that they will continue so to do till 
human nature shall have become altogether dif- 
ferent from what it is. 

The war of American independence, though 
waged in a remote part of the globe, was, in some 
sense, a civil war. It was therefore marked, at 
every stage, by numerous instances of desertion 
—of desertion which occurred, however, much 
more frequently among the Americans than 
among their opponents. Our colonial warriors 
did, indeed, occasionally give us the slip ;—the 
were at home—most of them had relatives, all 
had friends, in the ranks of the opposite party ; 
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and hence, as often as caprice or discontent got 
the better of them, they walked away without 
seruple. But while the native Englishman stood 
by his colours patiently and gallantly to the last, 
of Americans so many came in, that it was some- 
times a matter of perplexity how to dispose of 
them. The following history of the adventures 
of one of these, collected from his own statements, 
and confirmed from other sources, seems to be 
worthy of record, and I therefore give it a place 
in my journal. 

During the summer of 1780, when, in spite of 
the failure of Burgoyne’s expedition, hopes were 
still entertained of a successful termination to the 
struggle, it was customary for certain galleys and 
other armed vessels to keep guard in the North 
River, as far from the outworks of New York as 
Elizabeth Town Point in one direction, and King’s 
Bridge in another. It chanced on a certain 
day in September (1 think it was the twenty-fifth 
or twenty-sixth) that two of these lay at single 
anchor about four or five miles from the village of 
Bergen. They had been stationed there ever since 
the sad news of André’s capture reached us, 
whether with the view of facilitating his chances 
of escape, if such should occur, or as. a point of 
communication for the conveyance of intelligence, 
I know not, but in either case without having 
achieved any important service, when, on the 
morning of the day just specified, an event befel 
which relieved their crews for the moment from 
the tedium of a profitless watch. It might be 
about nine o’clock in the morning when the look- 
out seamen called the attention of one of the com- 
manders to what was passing on shore. The 
latter turned his glass in the direction specified, 
and beheld, coming from Bergen, a single horse- 
man, who rode as if for life and death, and direct- 
ed his face towards the river. He was dressed in 
the well known uniform of Lee’s Legion—one of 
the best equipped and most efficient corps in the 
American service,—and his valice being strapped 
at the croup of the saddle, and his sword hung at 
his side, it was evident that some cause more 
urgent than caprice drove him on. When first 
diseovered he was in the act of rounding a corner 
in the wood, so as to enter upon a broad and 
straight road that had been cut through its centre, 
which leading directly to the water’s edge, or 
rather to the edge of a reedy swamp which at 
this particular part girdled in the Hudson, then 
branched off to the right and left, and followed, 
both upwards and downwards, the tortuosities of 
the stream. 

The horseman rode furiously till he had left 
the corner of the wood about three hundred yards 
behind, when he suddenly pulled up; he then 
unbuckled his valice, and strapped it across his 
shoulders; unslung his sword, drew out the wea- 
pon, and cast the scabbard and belt from him; and 
turning from time to time an anxious glance to the 
rear, seemed to brace himself, as it were, for some 
desperate hazard. Nor did many minutes elapse 
ere the cause of this apparent anxiety became 
manifest: his preparations were as yet incomplete 
when a party of dragoons, perhaps twelve or 
fourteen in number, made their appearance round- 
ing the same angle from which fie had emerged. 











They were too far distant to permit the sound of 
their voices to be heard; but nothing could be 
more remarkable than the effect produced on all 
parties by so sudden a recognition. The fugitive 
plunged his spurs into the flanks of his charger, 
and set off again at the top of his speed. The 
troopers pressed their animals to increased exer- 
tion; and the latter being, as it seemed, more 
fresh than the former, the distance between them 
was certainly not increased ; on the contrary, they 
gained upon him so fast, that when at length he 
reached the margin of the swamp, not more than 
sixty or seventy yards divided them. 

And now the seamen, who had watched the 
proceeding with feelings not unlike those which 
are experienced by the spectators of a coursing 
match, found themselves called upon to play a 
part in the strange drama. For the fugitive threw 
himself from his saddle, rushed into the morass, 
and shouting aloud for help, made at once for the 
water’s edge; dressed as he was, moreover, he 
did not hesitate to plunge into the river and to 
strike out lustily towards the anchorage. In a 
word, he was a deserter; and, as both policy and 
justice required, it became necessary to afford 
to him every facility of escape. Accordingly, 
both vessels opened a fire of grape upon the dra- 
goons; a boat was pushed off likewise, which 
soon picked up the swimmer, and he was convey- 
ed safely on board of the nearest of the galleys. 
Having given his name, and assigned the com- 
mon reason for conduct such as his—namely that 
he had been ill-treated by his officers, and was 
weary of so bad a service—he expressed a wish 
to be passed on to New York; and he was imme- 
diately sent forward in a row-boat, under a proper 
escort, with a letter from the captain testifying to 
the manner of his arrival. 

There were many circumstances which con- 
curred at this time to give to every individual 
instance of desertion more than its common in- 
terest in the eyes of the commander-in-chief. In 
the first place his correspondence with General 
Arnold had led him, for some time, to believe 
that much dissatisfaction prevailed in Washing 
ton’s army. In the next place, the failure of 
Arnold’s plot, and the arrest of poor André, ren- 
dered him peculiarly sensitive, and induced him 
to listen with credulous anxiety to every tale or 
rumour which might so much as seem to confirm 
hopes that had in reality no foundation. Each 
fugitive was, in consequence, conducted to head- 
quarters where he was closely interrogated as to 
the dispositions of the enemy’s troops, and, above 
all, concerning the tempers of certain officers, of 
whose fidelity to the republican cause our chiefs 
had learned to think lightly. Among others the 
new comer was honoured with a private inter- 
view, during which he underwent a long and 
rigid examination, though of the particulars of 
that examination | knew at the moment nothing 
more than its result was highly favourable to the 
deserter ; for the general spoke of him publicly as 
an intelligent and prudent person, and made no 
secret of his wish to enlist talent so valuable in 
the military service of his sovereign. For a 
while the stranger resisted this proposition: he 
professed to be tired of war, and reminded Sir 
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Henry, not unfairly, that from the moment he 
assumed the king’s uniform, he put a halter about 
his own neck. But the importunities of those in 
power at length prevailed; and he consented to 
accept the same rank in the royal army which he 
had borne in the army of the States. He was 
accordingly attached to a corps, of which Arnold 
took the command, composed exclusively of na- 
tive Americans, most of whom had deserted ; and 
being strongly recommended to Arnold himself, 
as well by his own personal demeanour as by the 
commander-in-chief, he became a sort of orderly- 
sergeant in that officer’s family. 

Time passed, and the melancholy news arrived 
that neither entreaties nor threats of retaliation, 
nor offers of exchange, had availed to save the 
life of the gallant André. He died a traitor’s 
death, by a jaw too severe, even in extreme cases, 
and unquestionably carried far beyond its legiti- 
mate interpretation in his. There was a general 
lamentation throughout the ranks, mingled with 
an eager longing for revenge, in which no man 
appeared more earnestly to participate than Gene- 
ral Arnold ; and partly with a view of indulging 
the humour, partly to effect a diversion in favour 
of Lord Cornwallis, then actively engaged in the 
Carolinas, it was determined to send his legion, 
together with one or two battalions of regulars, 
on an expedition into Virginia. This resolution, 
which was come to at a late hour in the evening, 
was announced early next morning in general 
orders ; and the order itself was obeyed with such 
remarkable promptitude thatthe men went on 
board without time having been afforded for mak- 
ing any preparations whatever. Yet the trans- 
ports continued at their moorings many days ; nor 
was it till late in October that the corps made 
good its landing, and opened a brief and profitless 
campaign on the shores of the Chesapeake. 

Fortune so ordered jt that there was given to 
me, then a very young man, a company in Ar- 
nold’s legion, and that the deserter, John Champe, 
was attached to it. I found him to be, as others 
had represented, a remarkably intelligent person. 
At first, indeed, he proved singularly grave and 
taciturn—nay, his manner appeared at times to 
indicate so much of moroseness and ill-humour, 
that I could not avoid harbouring a latent suspi- 
cion that he already repented of the step which 
he had taken. But having been forewarned of 
the reluctance which accompanied his enlistment, 
I took no notice of this humour ; and as I treated 
him throughout as a as circumstances would 
allow, I flattered myself that [ had at last suc- 
ceeded in gaining his confidence. It is true that 
of cheerfulness he never exhibited a symptom. 
His cast of features and dark and saturnine com- 
plexion seemed to mark him as a man naturally 
thoughtful, perhaps designing. Yet he was a good 
soldier, in his outward appearance at least; and 
I put full confidence in the statements of those 
who assured me that the contents of the volume 
would be found correspondent with its binding. 
How far my expectations had or had not been 
well founded, an opportunity of determining was 
never afforded, inasmuch as the second night after 
the disembarkation, Sergeant Champe disappear- 
ed. He was sought for far and near; his arms 


were found, and his knapsack, neither had any 
one seen him quit the lines; but he himself was 
gone ; and never again, during the remainder of 
4 war, was so much as a trace of him discover- 
ed. 
At last the peace came ; and I, who had formed 
a connection with a respectable republican family 
in Virginia, received permission to remain in the 
country after my regiment quitted it, for the pur- 
pose of settling my affairs. I was journeying for 
this purpose ‘fab Loudon county, attended 
by a single servant, on horseback, when, towards 
the close of a summer’s day, I found myself un- 
expectedly brought to a stand-still by the occur- 
rence of three roads leading towards three differ- 
ent points of the compass. As there was no 
board or sign-post erected for the guidance of 
travellers, I felt, as a stranger so circumstanced 
is apt to do, a good deal puzzled. I locked to the 
heavens, but did not succeed in ascertaining, by 
any sign afforded there, in which direction I ought 
to turn ; so, after hesitating for some time, I struck 
into one of the paths which appeared to be some- 
what more inviting than the rest, and followed it 
for a while, if not without misgivings, at all events 
in good hope that I had done right. But the road 
began by degrees to twist and turn; it carried me 
deep into the heart of the forest, and as the night 
was coming on, with every appearance of a thun- 
derstorm, I began to grow impatient and uneasy. 
I pressed my jaded beast into a trot, but had 
made very little progress when darkness closed 
in—darkness so dense that to discern objects at a 
yard’s distance was impossible. What was now 
to be done? Even if I should endeavour to re- 
trace my steps, I did not know where shelter was 
to be found. I might again take a wrong turn; 
and even if I did not, I perfectly recollected that 
many miles of way must be traversed ere I should 
reach a human habitation. If I went on I might 
get bewildered amid the savannah, or drowned in a 
morass; if I stood still, I must make up my mind 
to a thorough soaking, without being able to a 
pease my own hunger, or that of m dene tectee 4 
animals. In this emergency I did, what most 
men probably would have done, I called my ser- 
vant to council; and, after brief deliberation, it 
was determined that our case was desperate, and 
that we had better brave evils of which we knew 
the extent, than flounder on at random into others. 
Having arrived at this sage conclusion, we 
alighted, and fastening our beasts by their halters 
to the bough of a huge tree, we sat down with 
our backs against its stem. No conversation 
passed between us, for each was sufficiently 
occupied with his own thoughts, till a wild 
moaning—the sure prelude of a storm—struck 
a upon our ears. The ancient pines, too, 
an to wave and creak, and a few drops of rain 
fell heavily, rattling among the foliage like hail- 
stones ; then came a distant growling of thunder; 
and last of all a flash, which illuminated the 
woods far and wide, succeeded immediately by a 
burst so sharp and so loud as to resemble Aor ta 
a platoon o a any other sound in 
nature. It caused us both to start upon our legs ; 
but though we looked round in the full expecta- 





tion of perceiving some portion of the forest on 
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fire, we were deceived : the bolt had fallen harm- 
lessly, and darkness again overspread the scene 
as with a curtain. 

“ That was an awful blaze, your honour,” said 
my man; “ the devil the likes of it did I ever see 
afore—and see, there’s another!” And another, 
and another, sure enough there came; while the 
rain, which had hitherto fallen scantily, began to 
descend as if from buckets. In five minutes the 
screen of foliage was pierced; in half that space 
we were thoroughly saturated, while our poor 
horses stood trembling and snorting, as flash suc- 
ceeded flash with a rapidity which set all calcula- 
tion at defiance. 

While the storm thus raged, I chanced, in search 
perhaps of a denser screen, though altogether un- 
consciously at the moment, to turn round. I had 
scarcely done so, when I beheld, by the light of 
the storm, an opening in the forest, at the extre- 
mity of which stood a house, surrounded, as it ap- 

ared to me, by a patch of cultivated ground. I 
immediately made my man aware of the dis- 
covery, who turned his eyes also in the same direc- 
tion; and as we were not long left without light 
enough to direct our research, hope was soon 
converted into certainty. We were indeed near 
to some human dwelling; and the circumstances 
of our case were a great deal too pressing to per- 
mit any momentary hesitation as to the course 
which it behoved us to follow. Each untied his 
horse, and with halter in hand we began to move 
cautiously in the direction which promised to 
conduct us to a place of shelter. But we had 
not proceeded far, ere a new and more startling 
obstacle presented itself: we found that there 
was a deep ravine in front, while a roar of waters, 
heard at every pause in the sounding of the thun- 
der, indicated that it was traversed by a river 
doubtless of no inconsiderable force. Still, when 
men are caught, as we then were, by bad wea- 
ther in a dark night, even real dangers do not 
easily hold them back from exertion. After ad- 
vancing, therefore, as far as it appeared prudent 
to do, amid a tangled underwood and down a 
steep descent, I gave my horse as well as his 
own to the care of the servant, and directing him 
to remain stationary, I set out alone, in the hope 
of discovering some means of passing the gulf. 

Though I had no other light to guide my steps 
than that which the storm afforded, happily for 
me, the flashes continued still so frequent, that | 
experienced very little difficulty in continuing 
my progress. I reached the margin of the stream 
in safety, and found that though in dry weather 
it might be, and doubtless it was, a mere rivulet, 
the rains had already swollen it to a formidable 
torrent. Its channel, likewise, was rocky and 
precipitous; nevertheless, as if fate had deter- 
mined to befriend me, I found that, not far from 
the spot on which I stood, it was traversed by a 
rude bridge. I made towards it, the lightning 
being my lamp; and committing myself on hands 
and knees to the protection of a good Providence, 
I crawled over the plank in security. All the rest 
was easy. Making the opposite bank, I found 
myself in an open field, having a log-house with 
some rude out-buildings clustered about it; and 
as the inmates were yet moving, my cries soon 


attracted their notice, and they hastened to render 
every assistance in their power. In a moment 
lights were glancing from their windows. The 
door was unclosed, and a man hurrying out with 
a torch in each hand, requested me to lead in the 
direction of the spot where I had left my horses. 
I took one of the besten and as the storm was 
by this time considerably abated, we had soon the 
satisfaction to ascertain that the shouts with which 
we strove to attract my servant’s notice, were an- 
swered. Immediately my new acquaintance cross- 
ed the bridge, and in less than half an hour he, 
and the creatures to whose rescue he had hasten- 
ed, arrived wet and weary, but uninjured, at what 
I may now be permitted to call my own side of 
the stream. 

If the exertions of the stranger had been wor- 
thy of praise in thus delivering two way-worn 
travellers from the difficulties of their situation, 
his hospitality, now that danger was past, fully 
corresponded with them. He would not permit 
either master or man to think of their horses, but 
insisting that we should enter the house, where 
fire and changes of apparel awaited us, he him- 
self led the jaded animals to a shed, rubbed them 
down, and provided them with forage. It would 
have been affectation of the worst kind to dispute 
his pleasure in this instance, so I readily sought 
the shelter of his roof, to which a pone: & dame 
bade me welcome, and busied herself in prevent- 
ing my wishes. * My drenched uniform was ex- 
changed for a suit of my host’s apparel; my ser- 
vant was accommodated in the same manner, and 
we soon afterwards found ourselves seated beside 
a blazing fire of wood, by the light of which our 
hostess assiduously laid out a well-stocked sup- 
ver table. I need not say that all this was in the 
Pighest degree comfortable. Yet I was not des- 
tined to sit down to supper without discovering 
still greater cause for wonder. In due time our 
host returned, and the first glance which I cast 
towards him, satisfied me that he was no stranger. 
The second set every thing like doubt at rest. 
Sergeant Champe stood before me, the same in 
complexion, in feature, though somewhat less 
thoughtful in the expression of his eye, as when 
he first joined my company in New York. 

I cannot say that my sensations on recognising 
my ci-devant sergeant were altogether agreeable. 
The mysterious manner in which he both came 
and went, the success with which he had thrown 
a veil over his own movements, and the recollec- 
tion that I was the guest of a man who probably 
entertained no sense of honour, either public or 
private, excited in me a vague and undefined 
alarm, which I found it impossible on the instant 
to conceal. I started, and the movement was 
not lost upon Champe. He examined my face 
closely; and a light appearing to burst in all 
at once upon his memory, he ran forward towards 





the spot where I sat. 

“ Welcome, welcome, Captain Cameron,” said 
he, “a thousand times welcome to my roof; you 
behaved well to me while I was under your com- 
mand, and deserve more of hospitality than I pos- 
sess the power to offer; but whee I do possess is 
very much at your service, and heartily glad am 
I that accident should have thus brought us toge- 
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ther again. You have doubtless looked upon me 
as a twofold traitor, and I cannot blame you if 
you have. Yet I should wish to stand well in 
your estimation, too; and therefore I will, if you 
lease, give a faithful narrative of the causes which 
ed both to my arrival in New York, and to my 
abandonment of the British army on the shores 
of the Chesapeake. But I will not enter upon 
the subject now. You are tired with your day’s 
travel ; you stand in need of food and rest. Eat 
and drink, I pray you, and sleep soundly ; and to- 
morrow, if you are so disposed, I will try to put 
my own character straight in the estimation of 
the only British officer of whose good opinion I 
am covetous.” 

There was so much frankness and apparent 
sincerity in this, that I could not resist it, so I sat 
down to supper with a mind perfectly at ease ; 
and having eaten heartily, I soon afterwards re- 
tired to rest, on a clean pallet, which was spread 
for me on the floor. Sleep was not slow in visit- 
ing my eyelids: nor did I awake until long 
after the sun had risen on the morrow, and the 
hardy and active settlers, to whose kindness | was 
indebted, had gone through a considerable por- 
tion of their day’s labour. 

I found my host next morning the same open, 
candid, and hospitable man that he had shown 
himself on first recognising me. He made no 
allusion, indeed, during breakfast, to what had 
fallen from him over night; but when he heard 
me talk of getting my horses ready, he begged to 
have a few minutes’ conversation with me. His 
wife, for such my hostess was, immediately with- 
drew, under the pretext of attending to her house- 
hold affairs, upon which he took a seat beside me, 
and began :— 

“T trust you will believe me when I say, that 
nothing can be a matter of more perfect indiffer- 
ence to me than the estimation in which I may 
be held by the individuals composing Arnold’s 
Legion ; for the whole of whom, from their com- 
manding officer downwards, I entertain the most 
sovereign contempt. But you are a Briton born. 
I found you to be an honourable and a right- 
minded man; and though I believe that you erred 
in drawing your sword against the liberties of 
America, | still respect you so much, that I would 
not willingly rank as a traitor in your eyes. I 
have therefore resolved to tell you a tale, which 
I should not think it worth while to tell to any 
other man, unless I knew him to be a genuine 
American in all his principles and feelings. 

“You remember under what circumstances it 
was that I arrived at New York. I came to you 
as a deserter; bearing on my name the full load 
of obloquy which attaches to that character, and 
exposed to all the dangers which attend the career 
of one who has once betrayed a trust which he 
had sworn to hold sacred. Sir, 1 was no deserter. 
Mine was a deed—unusual, I allow, and most 
suspicious in its colouring; but performed not 
only with the sanction of General Washington, 
but at his positive desire. Listen, and I will tell 
you all. 

“You will be at no loss to imagine that the 
discovery of Arnold’s treason, accompanied as it 
was by the seizure of one of the partners in his 





crime, created a great sensation throughout our 
army. So deep, indeed, was the feeling of dis- 
quiet and distrust, that no man seemed to be 
aware on whom reliance might be placed ; that 
no man would have ventured to become surety for 
the faith of his own brother. That the general 
shared in this uneasiness all ranks acknowledged, 
but the extent to which the feeling on his part 
was carried, remained a secret to all, till to me, 
and to me alone, it was communicated. I will 
tell you how this befel, at least how I myself 
came to be honoured with Washington’s confi- 
dence. 

“While Arnold and your commander in-chief 
were carrying on their infamous correspondence, 
our army, under the temporary orders of General 
Greene, occupied a position, as you doubtless re- 
collect, in the vicinity of Tappan. Lee’s Legion, 
of whieh I was the sergeant-major, held the out- 
posts ; and I think you will allow, that a corps 
better qualified to perform such service lias rarely 
been embodied. ell, I had gone through the 
ordinary routine of my business; I had ascer- 
tained that the guards were planted—that the 
patroles were told off, and that the horses and 
accoutrements of the men not immediately on 
a were in order; when, about nine o’clock one 
night, | received a message from Major Lee, that 
he desired to see me on particular business. | 
repaired to his quarters without delay, and found 
him evidently labouring under a considerable de- 
gree of excitement. He was walking up and 
down the apartment with a short and ir lar 
step, and he no sooner caught the sound of my 
foot within the threshold, than he desired me, 
without stopping, to bolt the door. I did so, and 
then he turned towards me. 

“*Champe,’ said he, ‘you searcely need that | 
should tell you, that if there be a man in my 
legion, in whom, more than all the rest, I am dis- 
posed to place reliance, it is yourself. I have 
watched you ever since you joined the corps. | 
have found you uniformly brave, discreet, orderly, 
sagacious, full of ambition, yet of ambition of the 
most legitimate kind, and I know that you feel 
yourself to be on the high road to promotion. | 
am going to put all your good qualities to the 
test; and I ra from you no pledges to sécrecy, 
because I am confident that none such are needed.’ 

““ What reply could I make to such an address? 
I merely bowed, thanked my officer, and assured 
him, that whatever man could do_ for him, or for 
America, I would at least attempt. 

“* Ave,’ continued he, ‘I knew all that. [f I 
desire you to storm a battery of cannon, you wi.! 
do it, even if you go alone. If I say to you that 
your country requires you to undergo all manner 
of hardships, you will endure them. But the 
business on which I am about to employ you is 
different from both of these. Champe, you must 
desert—you must go over to the enemy.’ 

“] started, as well I might, but before I could 
interpose a word, he went on—‘ Hear me out, and 
then say whether you are willing to accomplish 
the wishes of the commander-in-chief or not. 
For I tell you, in the outset, that | am but a 
medium of communication between Washington 
and yourself; and you know as well as I, that 
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Washington is incapable of requiring at any | others. I could not even feign to be a traitor. 
man’s hands services which shall so much as/| The major, however, had made up his mind that 
appear to imply a dereliction of honour.’ I, and I alone, should carry through this business. 

“* You are aware, of course, of the distressing | He pointed out that even desertion, perpetrated 
consequences of Arnold’s treason—of the anxiety | at the request of the general-in-chief, was not 
and misgivings which it has occasioned through- | disgraceful—that if it did bring on the head of an 
out the army; and of the peril into which it has | individual temporary shame, the mind, capable of 
brought the life of the English Major André. | reflection, would not balance between the accom- 
You cannot, however, know, till I inform you, | plishment of a great public good and the endur- 
how the general is affected by it. I have had | ance of a slight personal evil; and that the cloud, 
with him to-day a long and deeply interesting | however dark for the moment, would make the 
interview, in which he showed me some letters | contrast the more striking, when the truth came 
from and of New York, both of|to be disclosed, and a full burst of glory should 
whom represent the plot as widely extended, and | follow. But I own to you that the argument 
both unite in accusing General , of all men | which weighed most with me, was his appeal to 
living, of a participation in it. Now, Washing-| my ‘esprit du corps.’ What will our comrades 
ton’s confidence in General has been here- | say, after this gallant exploit shall have been per- 
tofore unbounded. If any thing be due, more- | formed, when they come to be told, that it was 
over, to the universal consent of all ranks, | proposed to one of their own number, and by him 
General deserves that confidence; yet so|rejected? I could not hold out against this con- 
thoroughly has it been shaken by the treachery | sideration—so I told the major, that, relying on 
of Arnold, that he can no longer experience a/his honour to see my fame vindicated in the 
moment’s repose. This he told me with a flushed | event of any untoward accident befalling to my- 
cheek, and a choking voice; and he added, that | self, I would give myself up to his guidance, and 
to clear up his doubts, it was necessary that some | obey such instructions as he might furnish. 
trusty person should pass to New York, should | These were soon explained. I was directed to 














hold verbal intercourse with his informants, and with letters which 
were handed to me: I was cautioned not to let 
the one know that the other had any communica- 
|tion with our camp: and above all, I was told 
| that nospersonal injury should be done to Arnold, 


sift the whole affair to the bottom. But he does 


not intend that the services of his agent shall end | 


here. If Arnold could be seized and brought 
back to camp, not only might André’s life be 


wait upon and 


saved, but there would be effected such an ex- | inasmuch as it Was his capture, not his life, that 
ample, as would for ever deter all American offi- | was sought. ‘If, therefore,’ continued the major, 
cers from playing, under any circumstances, the |‘ you find that you cannot seize him unhurt, do 

art of traitors. Having thus opened his plans, | not seize him at all; and if the choice be between 
he did me again the honour to say, that he was | his escape and his slaughter, let him go. To kill 
sure I could find among my gallant fellows the | him would give the enemy an excuse for alleging 
very person of whose services he stood in need. | all sorts of falsehoods against us. But if you 
I felt highly flattered by such an announcement, | can bring him alive to head-quarters, so that he 
and I did not for one moment hesitate as to my | may be tried by a court-martial, and publicly exe- 
answer. I accepted the proposal, and, Champe, | | cuted, you will at once further the ends of justice 





named you as the man. Are you ready to earn 
immortal honour for yourself and your fellow-sol- 
diers, and to do the most important services to 
your country, by carrying through this delicate 
and hazardous scheme for your general ?” 

“You and I, captain, have not seen a great 
deal of one another, yet you will, perhaps, believe 
me when I say that there are not many men who 
hold bodily danger more lightly than the indi- 
vidual who now addresses you. Of ambition, 
likewise, I admit that I always had my share; | 
strove hard for a commission, and | was pretty 
sure that, on the first vacancy, I should get one. 
It was not, therefore, from any disinclination to 
face the hazards of the exploit that I felt reluc- 
tant to accede to this proposal. But the idea of 
desertion—of committing, or seeming to commit, 
an act which must necessarily throw down the 
whole fabric of an honourable name, which I had 
so long laboured to erect—that did, indeed, startle 
me. I thanked the major for the good opinion 
which he entertained of me—I repeated my 
readiness to attempt any thing which should not 
imply disgrace—but I begged respectfully to de- 
cline a service, the very first act in obedience to 
which must place me in a iight the most distress- 
ing to my own feelings, and the most odious to 
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|on an atrocious traitor, and strike a salutary terror 
|into the minds of his associates.’ 

“ Being thus forewarned as to the course which 
it behoved me to follow, I proceeded to arrange 
with the major the best mode of carrying his de- 
vice into operation. No written document could 
be given for the purpose of forwarding my pro- 
gress beyond our lines, because such a procedure 
would unavoidably come to the enemy’s know- 
ledge, and defeat the whole project. Neither was 
it possible to remove out of the way any portion 
of the numerous posts and patroles that lay be- 
tween the quarters of our cavalry and the neutral 
ground. There seemed nothing, therefore, but to 
dare the worst, and putting myself under the 
guidance of fortune, to act as if I really were a 
deserter from the cause which I had conscien- 
tiously espoused. All that Major Lee could un- 
dertake amounted to this—that in case my absence 
should be discovered before morning, he would 
delay pursuit as long as possible. This was the 
more important, because it would be necessary 
for me to take a tortuous course, and to proceed 
with extreme caution in the dark: yet even this 
depended so much on accident, that to effect it 
might lie beyond his reach. Nevertheless I had 





nothing better to rely — so setting our watches 
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together (and it was then near eleven o’clock), 
and receiving from him three guineas to defray 
immediate expenses, | went forth to undertake an 
enterprise in every sense more hazardous than 
any on which I had previously been employed. 

“Having reached the camp, I proceeded with- 
out a moment’s delay to roll up my cloak, to pack 
my valice, thrusting into it the orderly-book, and 
to strap both upon my horse; after which | 
buckled on my sword and mounted.. I passed 
through the lines unnoticed ; but had not proceed- 
ed half a mile beyond them, when a mounted 
patrol, advancing by a cross-road, observed me, 
and challenged. I made no reply—but plunging 
the rowels into my horse’s flanks I galloped for- 
wards. The patrol did not follow far, yet I felt 
that my chances of concealment were over, and 
that not all the major’s management could long 
hinder a pursuit from being instituted. I rode on, 
therefore, full of anxiety and alarm; for which, 
as the event proved, there was good reason. For 
the patrol which met me was composed of a party 
of Lee’s regiment; and the captain of the day 
lost no time in reporting to Major Lee, in person, 
all that had befallen. I have since learned all 
that passed, so I can inform you of it. 

‘Lee had retired to bed as soon as I quitted 
him, and strove to sleep; but his efforts availed 
him nothing. A generous and high-minded sol- 
dier, he could not think of the dangers to which 
he had exposed a comrade without horrop; and I 
may say, without vanity, that there was not a 
man in the legion whom he more respected than 
myself. He tossed about, therefore, restless and 
uncomfortable ; and was conjuring up all sorts of 
direful images, when some one rapped loudly at 
his door, as if earnest for immediate admission. 
Lee’s heart sank within him as he desired the 
applicant to enter—and when he heard the officer 
state, in a hurried and excited tone, that a dragocn 
had been met near the lines, who put spurs to 
his horse -when challenged, and escaped—a con- 
viction of the truth came fearfully over him. Yet 
he retained his self-possession—and desiring to 

rotract the interval of pursuit as long as possible, 
fre affected to be very sleepy, and instead of no- 
ticing the communication that had just been 
made, complained of being disturbed. The cap- 
tain of the day now repeated his report in more 
pressing language than before, so that it became 
impossible to aflect ignorance of his meaning. 
Another device was accordingly adopted. First, 
he began to put various questions—then he ridi- 
culed the idea that any individual from the legion 
—a corps which, during the whole war, had lost 
but one man by desertion—would abandon his 
colours ; and last of all, he desired the officer to 
return to camp, and by personal inspection of the 
horses to ascertain whether any were missing. 

By such maneuvring as this a little time was 
gained,—but it was only a little; for scarce half 
an hour had elapsed from the period of my quit- 
ting the lines, when Major Lee received the re- 
port of the captain of the day. The officer of the 
day, moreover, in his eagerness to vindicate the 
honour of the legion, made quick work with his 
inspection,—and soon returned to announce, that 
the name of the traitor was ascertained. He 





asserted that I was the man,—and that I had 
gone off with my arms, accoutrements, necessa- 
ries, and even with the orderly-book of the regi- 
ment. Again was Lee’s ingenuity taxed in order 
to spin out the interview. He would not believe 
that I had deserted. I was, probably, gone off on 
some excursion of pleasure,—a grave offence, 
doubtless, and subversive of all yr ety 
not without its examples among the officers ; and, 
entertaining as all did a high opinion of my 
honour, it would never do to act with such pre- 
cipitation as to disgrace me in the eyes of my 
comrades. Still the matter ought to be looked to, 
and a party must be ordered for pursuit. This 
too was done,—and the major, desiring to inspect 
it in person, gave directions that it should muster 
in front of his quarters. The men came,—but 
the officer in command was not the individual 
whom he desired to employ. He had another 
service in view for him; he must, therefore, give 
up the charge to Cornet Middleton, a youth of 
a peculiarly humane temper, and hence more 
likely than most to deal gently with the fugitive, 
should he be overtaken. Ten minutes more were 
thus gained ; at the conclusion of which Middle- 
ton made his appearance, when written instruc- 
tions were handed to him, signed, as the custom 
of our army required, by the major himself. 
These required him to follow—as far as a regard 
to his own safety would permit—a deserter who 
was supposed to have gone off in the direction of 
Paulus’ Hook; to bring him back alive that he 
might suffer in the presence of his comrades: but 
in the event of his offering resistance, or making 
any effort to escape after he should once be taken, 
to put him to death. The delivery of this,—the 
verbal hints and cautions which the major judged 
it right to throw out,—the injunctions to take 
eare of the horse and arms if recovered, and to 
guard well against surprise, sufficed to carry them 
through five minutes more,—so that on the whole 
I had a full hour, or perhaps an hour and a quar- 
ter’s start. But as if to counterbalance this very 
inadequate advantage, a shower of rain fell soon 
after | set out, just sufficient, and not more than 
sufficient, to make my horse leave a palpable 
track along the road. Now, as all our chargers 
were shod by the same farrier, and the shoes 
made after a peculiar pattern, a track once taken 
up could not, by those who were acquainted with 
it, be easily lost; and no set of fellows through- 
out the army knew better than Lee’s dragoons 
how to track both friend and foe by their foot 
prints. 

“ Notwithstanding the conviction that the pur- 
suers were already on my track, I was compelled, 
so soon as I shook off the patrol that had chal- 
lenged, to resume a slow and cautious pace; not 
only because the whole country before me swarm- 
ed with bands of teubyetoss, ‘but because I was 
every moment in danger of falling upon one or 
other of the posts which were established every 
night in front of the lines, and withdrawn in the 
morning. 

“When day began to dawn, therefore, I was 
yet several miles to the north of Bergen, and 
almost as far, by what is called the near cut, from 
a bridge by which the Hackinsac is traversed. 
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A wide and open plain, moreover, was before me ; 
and to crown all, there came down upon the 
morning air an indistinct clatter, as of horses 
moving at a brisk trot in the same direction with 
7 
myself. I looked round ; and sure enough, on the 
summit of an eminence which overhangs the 
Three Pigeons, I beheld a strong patrol of cavalry. 
There was no possibility of mistaking their de- 
sign; so I plunged the spurs into my horse, and 
dashing forward, took, at a venture, the road to 
Bergen. 

“| heard their shouts in pursuit,.for scarce a 
half a mile divided us: and ina still morning 
sounds extend far. I guessed, too, that these 
troopers, to whom every foot of the country was 
familiar, would not neglect the near cut to the 
bridge, yet I trusted in my own ingenuity to baffle 
them still, and never for an instant lost courage. 
Bergen I gained before they could recover the 
sight of me, which an intervening wood had cut 
off, and judging that nothing could serve my pur- 
pose so well as to throw them off my trail, | rode 
down one paved street and up another without 
hesitation. This done, | changed my route, and 
instead of keeping the road to Paulus’ Hook, | 
turned my face westward, and made for the Hud- 
son. Of what followed you are aware. My 
horse, my scabbard, and belt, fell into the hands 
of the pursuers; I myself escaped, and threw 
away my weapon only when I could no longer 
retain it in the water. 

“ Of my arrival in New York, and of what first 
befel me there, it is unnecessary that | should say 
more, than that being conducted into the presence 
of your commander-in-chief, I was by him closely 
examined touching the condition and temper of 
the army which I had abandoned. Perfectly se- 
cure in the persuasion that the circumstances 
under which | came would shield me from suspi- 
cion, I answered vaguely—for [ could not endure 
the thought, even to myself, of a otherwise— 
yet | contrived to make the general fancy taat | 

ad communicated to him highly important de- 
tails, and that I was a person =o & of patronage. 
You know, perhaps, how he urged me to enlist 
in your service; and how I evaded the proposi- 
tion by pleading the dangers to which | should 
be exposed, in case any accident should after- 
wards throw me into the hands of my country- 
men. The fact, however, was, that my plans were 
not yet sufficiently matured to warrant my tak- 
ing such a step. Neither would I venture to take 
it without the sanction of my own chief; with 
whom, unless Major Lee had been deceived, | 
knew that means of communication lay open. | 
accordingly held out against his entreaties, and 
withdrew to the quarters which were assigned 
me. But I had other business in hand, and to 
that I gave my earnest attention. I waited upon 
Washington’s agents. I found them in every 
respect such as they had been + ene to be; 
and I opened out to each exactly that portion of my 
scheme which I knew that he would be both able 
and willing t6 forward. Through one I obtained 
full and accurate information on the subject of the 
supposed treason of General ——, and great was 
my satisfaction at being able to report that the 
columay had no foundation in truth. With the 





other I deliberated respecting the best means of 
securing Arnold. Yet I do not deny that when 
intelligence reached me, that André’s fate was 
fixed—that he had himself, by his manly declara- 
tion, defeated Washington’s device for protract- 
ing the trial—that the consequence was his con 
demnation, and within twenty-four hours his 
execution—one strong motive of exertion in the 
capture of Arnold died away. Nevertheless, the 
letters which I received from camp urged me to 
go on: and as | obtained, through the same chan- 
nel, permission even to join the British army, 
should other measures fail to accomplish my pur- 
pose, I no longer hesitated to close with Sir 
Henry Clinton’s proposal. I accepted the rank 
of serjeant in Arnold’s legion of traitors, and be- 
came domesticated, as you know, in Arnold’s 
family. 

“If I were to attempt to make you feel any 
portion of the excitement under which | laboured 
during the period of my sojourn in New York, 
I should utterly waste my labour. My communi- 
cations with the spies were necessarily frequent ; 
yet they were carried on with a degree of secrecy 
and caution which not only prevented your people 
from obtaining any suspicion of them, but kept 
each man from coming to the knowledge that the 
other was in my confidence. Of the political and 
military information which I forwarded to Gene 
ral Washington, it is needless to say much: it 
was so complete, that there scarcely occurred a 
conversation over Clinton’s dining-table—there 
never arrived nor departed a ship, a regiment, or 
an individual—there was never formed a plan, 
nora plan abandoned—of which [| did not con- 
trive to obtain an accurate report, and to transmit 
it to head-quarters. But it was the project for 
seizing Arnold which most deeply engaged my 
attention. Several schemes were brought forward 
and rejected for that purpose ; till at last the fol- 
lowing, which but for an accident must have 
succeeded, was matured. 

“The house in which Arnold dwelt was situated, 
as you doubtless recollect, in one of the principal 
streets of the city, while its garden extended on 
one side, along an obscure lane, from which it 
was separated by a close wooden rail-fence. I 
found that every night before going to bed, Arnold 
was in the habit of visiting that garden, and I 
immediately resolved what to do. Working after 
dark, I undid a portion of the fence, and placing 
it up again so nicely, that no cursory examination 
would have sufficed to detect the spot where the 
bieach had been made, I warned my associate 
that he should provide a boat in the Hudson, 
manned by rowers in whom he could trust; I then 
furnished myself with a gag, and appointed a night 
when my confederate should be admitted within 
the snstay so that we might together seize and 
secure our prey. Every thing was done as I 
wished. Major Lee was informed of the state of 
our preparations, and directed to come down with 
spare horses and an escort, to a spot on the river 
which I named. How often have I regretted 
since, that I should have set thus deliberately 
about the business! By heavens there occurred 
twenty opportunities, of which, had I been less 





anxious to accomplish my purpose, I might have 
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availed myself. But I permitted them to pass, or 
rather, felt myself unable to take advantage of 
them, because I had judged it imprudent to keep 
less trusty agents too often on the alert. So, 
however, it was to be. 
“ Time passed ; and now, a few hours only in- 
tervened between the final adjustment of the 
details of our project and its accomplishment. 
Lee was on the stir, was willing to hazard 
all ; the boat’s crew was provided, and their station 
pointed out. 
“It was our purpose to seize Arnold unawares, 
to thrust the gag into his mouth, and placing each 
of us an arm within that of our prisoner, to hurry 
him through the least frequented of the streets 
towards the quay. We were to represent him as 
a drunken soldier, whom we were conveying to 
his quarters, should any person meet or question 
us ;—and by G—, the deed was done. But the 
traitor’s star prevailed. That very morning, an 
order was issued for the immediate embarkation 
of the legion, and I was hurried on board of ship 
without having had time so much as to warn 
Major Lee that the whole arrangement was blown 
up. 
“T have told my tale; for all that remains for 
me to state, you can easily guess. Disappointed, 
mortified, not absolutely free from apprehensions 
on the score of personal safety, I must have ap- 
peared to you, when we first became acquainted, 
an exceedingly ill-conditioned fellow. But you 
will do me the justice to remember, that time 
wrought his customary healing effects with my 
temper, and that long before we landed in Vir- 
ginia, | was myself again. Of course, you know 
that | deserted from you. No power on earth 
would have ever induced me to lifta hand against 
my countrymen—of that I was quite determined— 
yet I judged it wise to take the earliest opportu- 
nity of escaping; and I did so. My progress 
through the upper part of Virginia and a portion 
of North Carolina was exceedingly hazardous; 
for independently of the risk of capture which | 
ran from straggling parties of your troops, I felt 
that even among my own people I was not safe. 
Nevertheless I regained our army uninjured soon 
after it had passed the Congaree, and at once 
hastened to the position of my own corps. There 
my reception was of the most gratifying kind. 
Lee, now a lieutenant-colonel, caused the legion 
to muster, and stated publicly under what orders 
I had acted. General Greene, likewise, treated 
me very kindly, and sent me forward to Wash- 
ington, from whom I received much more both of 
praise and recompense, than my unaccomplished 
services merited. But he would not permit me 
to continue in the army. He reminded me, that 
to be taken by the enemy would be followed by 
certain death; and presenting me with my dis- 
charge, accompanied the act by a donation so 
munificent, that I have never since known what 
it is to be in want. The winding up of all, is— 
that I married a wife, sat myself down in this 
beautiful district, and have been so fortunate as 
to give shelter in his hour of need, to an officer 
under whom I served only long enough to be 
taught that even the British uniform can cover a 





manly and a generous heart.” 


ROVER. 


Such was the deserter’s story. I heard it to an 
end with much interest, assured him that he 
should no longer hold a mean place in my estima- 
tion, and having thanked both him and his partner 
for their kindness, resumed my journey. 


From the Drawing-Room Scrap Book. 
ETTY’S ROVER. 
Thou lovely and thou happy child, 
Ah, how I envy thee! 


I should be glad to change our state, 
If such a change might be. 


And yet it is a lingering joy 
To watch a thing so fair, 
To think that in our weary life 
Such pleasant moments are. 


A little monarch thou art there, 
And of a fairy realm, 
Without a foe to overthrow, 
A care to overwhelm. 


Thy world is in thy own glad will, 
And in each fresh delight, 

And in thy unused heart, which makes 
Its own, its golden light. 


With no misgivings in thy past, 
Thy future with no fear: 

The present circles thee around, 
An angel’s atmosphere. 


How little is the happiness 
That will content a child— 

A favourite dog, a sunny fruit, 
A blossom growing wild. 


A word will fill the little heart 
With pleasure and with pride ; 
It is a harsh, a cruel thing, 
That such can be denied. 


And yet how many weary hours 
Those joyous creatures know ; 
How much of sorrow and restraint 

They to their elders owe! 


How much they suffer from our faults : 
How much from our mistakes; 

How often, too, mistaken zeal 
An infant's misery makes! 


We over-rule and over-teach, 
We curb and we confine, 

And put the heart to school too soon, 
To learn our narrow line. 


No, only taught by love to love, 
Seems childhooa’s natural task ; 

Affection, gentleness, and hope, 
Are all its brief years ask. 


Enjoy thy happiness, sweet child, 
With careless heart and eye; 

Enjoy those few bright hours which now, 
Bren now, are hurrying by: + 


And let the gazer on thy face 
Grow glad with watching thee, 
And better, kinder ;—such at least 

Its influence on me. 
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AMERICAN INTERCOURSE WITH CHINA. 


From the Asiatic Magazine. 
AMERICAN INTERCOURSE WITH CHINA. 


In one of the volumes of the Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence of the United States, lately published 
by order of Congress,* is a letter from Mr. Samuel 
Shaw to Mr. Jay, giving an account of the first 
visit of an American trader to Canton, which 
sailed from New York on the 22d February 1784, 
and arrived at Canton in October. 


“ The day of our arrival at Canton,” says the writer, 
“and the two following days, we were visited by the 
Chinese merchants, and the chiefs and gentlemen of the 
several European establishments, and treated by them in 
all respects as a free and independent nation. As such, 
during our stay, we were universally considered. The 
Chinese themselves were very indulgent towards us, 
though ours being the first American ship that had ever 
visited China, it was some time before they could fully 
comprehend the distinction between Englishmen and us. 
They styled us the new people, and when by the map we 
conveyed to them an idea of the extent of our country, 
with its present and increasing population, they were 
highly pleased at the prospect of so considerable a mar- 
ket for the productions of theirs.” 


The writer then adverts to the affair of the 
English gunner, who was given up to the Chi- 
nese authorities. His account is as follows :— 


“On the 25th November (1784), an English ship, in 
saluting some company who had dined on board, killed a 
Chinese and wounded two others, in the mandarin’s boat 
alongside. It is a maxim of the Chinese law, that blood 
must answer for blood ; in pursuance of which they de- 
manded the unfortunate gunner. To give up this poor 
man was to consign him to certain death. Humanity 
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declaring that he should have an impartial examination 
before their tribunal, and if it appeared that the affair 
was accidental, he should be released unhurt. In the 
meantime, he gave permisssion for the trade, excepting 
that of the Egglish, to go on as usual ; and dismissed us 
with a panel of toe pieces of silk to each, as a mark of 
his friendly disposition. The other nations, one after an- 
other, sent away their boats, under protection of a Chi- 
nese flag, and pursued their business as before. The 
English were obliged to submit; the gunner was given 
up; Mr. Smith was released, and the English, after Ling 
Sorced to ask pardon of the magistracy of Canton, in the 
presence of the other nations, had their commerce re- 
stored. On this occasion, I am happy that we were the 
last who sent off our boat, which was not disgraced by a 
Chinese flag ; nor did she go until the English them- 
selves thanked us for our concurrence with them, and 
advised to the sending her away. After peace was re- 
stored, the chief and four English gentlemen visited the 
several nations, among whom we were included, and 
thanked them for their assistance during the troubles. 
The gunner remained with the Chinese—his fate unde- 
termined.” 








It is well known that the unfortunate individual 
was put to death. The statement of this affair by 
Mr. Shaw seems correct, except so far as relates 
to the English asking pardon of the magistrates 
of Canton, which appears to be an embellish- 
ment. 

Whilst upon this subject, we may take notice 
of some remarks in the North American Review 
for October 1834, on a statement made in the 
Quarterly Review, highly derogatory to the 
American traders, in the affair of Terranova, the 
sailor who was given up by them to the Chinese. 














pleaded powerfully against the measure. After repeated| “ From the moment that our violation of the Chinese 
conferences between the English and the Chinese, the | law is of such a nature, says the writer in the Quarterly 
latter declared themselves satisfied, and the affair was Review, “ as to drive the Chinese government to the ex- 
supposed to be entirely settled. Notwithstanding this, on treme measure of seizing the persons of the offending 
the morning after the last conference (the 27th), the su- | Parties, the die is cast, and we fear that hostilities will 
percargo of the ship was seized while attending his busi- | become inevitable. The last instance of the kind that 
ness, thrown into a sedan chair, hurried into the city, | occurred was in 1784, when one of the supercargoes of a 
and committed to prison. Such an outrage on personal | private ship was seized, to answer for homicide, and sub- 


liberty spread a general alarm, and the Europeans | S°quently, after a good deal of blustering, and prepara- 


unanimously agreed to send for their boats, with armed | ons for commencing hostilities, was redeemed by the 
surrender of another individual, equally innocent though 


of an humbler station. Much as we regret the proba- 
bility of a rupture with the Chinese, we fervently hope 
that we may never see it averted by such another dis- 
graceful compromise, which has only for its parallel one 
made by the Americans, a very few years ago, when an 


men, from the shipping, for security of themselves and 
their property, until the matter could be brought to a 
conclusion. The boats accordingly came, and ours 
among the number; one of which was fired on and a | 
man wounded. All trade was stopped, and the Chinese | 
men-of-war drawn wu» opposite the factories. The Eu- | 
ropeans demanded the’ restoration of Mr. Smith, which | 
the Chinese refused till the gunner should be given up. | 
In the meanwhile, the troops of the province were collect- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Canton; the Chinese servants 

were ordered by the magistrates to leave the factories ; 

the gates of the suburbs were shut ; all intercourse was 

at an end; the naval force was increased; many troops 
were embarked in boats ready for landing, and every | 
thing wore ‘ae appearance of war. To what extremities 
matters might have been carried, had not a negotiation 
taken place, no one can say. The Chinese asked a con- 
ference with all the nations except the English. A depu- 
tation, in which I was included for America, met the 
fuen (foo-yuen), who is head magistrate at Canton, with 
the principal officers of the province. After setting 
forth, by an interpreter, the power of the emperor, and | 
his own determination to support the laws, he demanded 
that the gunner should be given up within three days ; 








* New York, 1833. 


| innocent Italian was given up to be strangled, to save the 


life (it has never been denied) of a guilty American.” 


The American reviewer remarks upon this as 
follows :— 


“ How the learned writer knows that this statement 
has * never been denied,’ we are unable to say. We sup- 
pose he means, that it has never been denied in his hear- 
ing. We will not undertake now positively to deny it ; 
but we are informed, on what we deem the best autho- 
rity, that the statement in the Quarterly Review is 
wholly incorrect, and that the Italian taken out of an 
American ship, fourteen or fifteen years ago, by the Chi- 
nese authorities, was unquestionably the author of the 
homicide for which (under the Chinese law) he suffered. 
Whether, as was stated on his behalf, the homicide was 
purely accidental, we do nat know ; and supposing it to 
have been so, heaven forbid we should justify his execa- 
tion under the Chinese law. But as a question in the 
law of nations and casuistry, it would bear an argument, 
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whether the United States could rightfully go to war 
against the Chinese, for administering their own laws on 
persons voluntarily coming within their jurisdiction. 
The Quarterly Reviewer seems to lean to the affirmative 
of that question.” e 


The American writer appears to us to have the 
best of the argument in this case. So far from 
the innocence of the Italian and the guilt of an- 
other person being admitted facts, we have only 
seen them once suggested. Captain Coffin, in 
his evidence before the commons’ committee, 
states that he arrived at Canton from five to eight 
months after the transaction, and had the particu- 
lars of it from the supercargo of the ship, which 
was ther Emily of Baltimore, and heard them 
frequently stated by others on the spot. “I un- 
derstood,” he says, “that the woman that was 
killed or drowned, was in a boat under the — 
bows, and something passing between the sailor 
and the woman, he took an earthen jar and threw 
it at her, and struck the woman on the side of the 
head ; consequently, she fell overboard, and when 
she was taken up, she was dead. At the time, it 
might have been settled for a trifling amount of 
100 or 200 dollars ; but after getting to the ears of 
the mandarins, they demanded life for life. It 
was thought by the Americans there, that the 
sailor did not intend to kill the woman ; whether 
it was done in sport or anger they could not tell, 
but they agreed that the man should not be given 
up: consequently, for some time, the American 
trade was stopped, and the mandarins persisted 
in demanding the man. I believe that it is not 
doubted that the man struck the woman; but the 
matter was never properly investigated.” 

Several printed statements of the transaction 
tally with the above. A different version of it, 
however, was given before the same committee 
by the late Mr. C. Marjoribanks. 


“Upon an important occasion,” he observes, in reply to 
aquestion as to the control of the American consul at Can- 
ton, “which was in 1821,when a seaman belonging to one 
of their ships was accused of homicide, and where, from 
every enquiry that was made, the man, I believe, was en- 
tirely innocent of the crime imputed to him, the Chinese, 
as usual, demanded that he should be given up. The 
consul, who was a man of much good feeling, resisted 
that deinand; but his countrymen, and the persons con- 
nected with the trade, and the captains of the ships, 
formed themselves into a combination, as it were, against 
the consul, and resisted his wishes. The seaman, who 
was a Sicilian by birth, was surrendered into the hands 
of the Chinese. I believe this association of the Ameri- 
cans so far sheltered themselves under the plea that he 
was nota citizen of the United States, and that they were 
not compelled to protect him. He was surrendered to 
the Chinese government, strongly against the private in. 
dividual remonstrances of members of the British factory : 
the select committee, as a public body, was not called 
upon to interfere in it. The unfortunate man, when de- 
livered pp to the Chinese, underwent a mere sham trial. 
He scarcely spoke English; nobody but Chinese inter- 
preters were present; his hand was covered with ink, 
and he ignorantly placed the impression of it upon paper, 
which was a confession of his guilt. It was expected, as 
in other cases of homicide, the sentence would be re- 
ferred to the emperor for his sanction: instead of that, 
the seaman, without any intimation, was carried to the 
place of public execution, thrée days afterwards, and 





ILLUSTRATED. 


strangled. I believe the American character, in the es- 
timation even of the Chinese, was very considerably 
lowered by that act. The American consul, who had 
thus proved the inefficiency of his power, was so disgust- 
ed with the proceedings of his countrymen, that he im. 
mediately resigned his situation.” 


Captain Coffin, being asked whether the consul 
(Mr. Wilcox) resigned his appointment in conse- 
quence of this affair, replied that he never heard 
that that was the case ; that Mr. Wilcox was con- 
sul when he arrived at Canton (about half a year 
after); that his consulship was a great plague to 
him, in his other business, which was large, as he 
took no fees ; but that it was a full year after the 
occurrence that he resigned. 





GRAY’S ELEGY ILLUSTRATED. 


The continuous and harmonious succession of images, 
consisting mostly of simple natural scenes, that are pre- 
sented to the fancy in Gray’s Elegy, render it an admira- 
ble theme for illustration. No poem more vividly illus- 
trates itself in the mind of the reader. The poet paints 
ideal pictures with exquisite delicacy, by a few strokes 
of the pen: you not only behold the scene, but feel its 
influence. 

Mr. John Martin—not the artist, but the bibliographer 
—has got up in a very neat manner an octavo edition of 
the Elegy written in a Country Churchyard, with illus- 
trations, one to each stanza, by some of the most emi- 
nent artists, engraved on wood in an elaborate and 
finished style of execution. We wish that the ideas had 
been made the measure of the quantity of embellish- 
ment, instead of the number of verses ; for some stanzas 
suggest two or three pictures, while others—at least one 
or two—might have been better left without any. 

The landscapes are by far the best, and they form the 
most considerable portion of the illustrations. They are 
of the homely, pastoral kind, that the poet had in his 
eye when he composed the Elegy. Evening, by Barrett 
—Morning, by Dewint—Sunrise, by Stanley—the Ivied 
Tower, by Constable—the Churchyard, by Charles 
Landseer—the Funeral, by Collins—and the lonely 
Tomb, by Hart—are perfect gems of art. The designs 
in which the figures are more prominent are not always 
satisfactory. Bovall’s graceful group of a mother and 
her children exemplifies maternal tenderness rather than 
“ the short and simple annals of the poor.” The air and 
attitude of Mulready’s young author waiting in the hall 
of his proud patron, is rather characteristic ofa lounging 
idler, than of one on whose cheek we should see “ the 
blushes of ingenuous shame.” This artist, too, appears 
to have misinterpreted the meaning of the expression 
“ the litt/e tyrant,” or he would hardly have represented 
the “ village Hampden,” in the person of a rustic school- 
boy threatening another for breaking a child’s toy. The 
lusty labourer digging does not convey the idea of “ chill 
penury,” as Frank Howard intended ; and his attempt 
at embodying the first line of the epitaph, “ Here rests 
his head upon the lap of earth,” by a figure in black, like 
Hamlet, lying on the ground, is a literal mistake indeed. 
These, however, are the only prominent misconceptions 
in the series of thirty-two designs. 

The wood engravings possess the great merit of pre- 
serving the character of the artist's style, and the feeling 
of the picture, as far as we can judge by the natural 
effects. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 


BUBBLES FROM BRUSSELS, 


WITH A PUFF FROM CaLars “EN ROUTE.’" BY AN OLD LaDy." 


“ Would you forget the dark world we are in, only taste of the 
bubble.” — Moore. 

It was on the last day of July that I again seat- 
ed myself in my elbow chair, after “ my trip to 
the continent,” (it is thus I always speak of my 
brief visit to Boulogne-sur-Mer), and having des- 
patched the “ Bubbles” which were its literary 
result, to Mr. Henry Colburn, I awaited his reply 
with an anxiety natural to one who for the first 
time ran a risk of being published ! 

On the following day I received a letter, writ- 
ten in a most business-like hand; I put on my 
spectacles, and then ascertained beyond a doubt 
that my “ Bubbles” had produced a sum of money 
which not only sufficed to pay the expenses of my 
trip, but actually lefta surplus sufficient to enable 
me to purchase a muff and tippet for winter’s wear. 
I felt myself at once a literary character~a regu- 
lar Trollope : and I longed, like that lady, to go 
tripping again, making (and at the same time 
earning ) more notes. And why not do it, thought 
1 to myself? Summer is certainly past, but do 
not all travellers rave about the tints of autumn ? 
It is but the 3d of September, and in three days 
I'll be off. 

So again I packed up my two trunks and my 
bandbox, and left London in an early Dover 
coach. On British ground I of course profess to 
blow no bubbles, nor will I trouble the reader 
with the troubled waters I met with in my pro- 
gress to the French coast; I proceed at once to 
~ landing-place, and put my foot upon the lad- 

er. 

A disembarkation at Calais is very dissimilar 
to that which I have attempted to describe at 
Boulogne. No beauty, no fashion attended to 
Witness my arrival; the appearance of all about 
me was thoroughly business-like, and though the 
emissaries of the different hotels did certainly 
rather vociferously announce their respective 
claims, and one in particular did (as Henry 
Lytton Bulwer says) “ nearly scratch my nose 
with M. Meurice’s card,” still I must candidly 
acknowledge that when I first stepped upon the 
pier at Calais, I encountered less annoyance than 
might have been my lot on arriving per coach at 
the Gloucester Coffee-house, Piccadilly. 

Never did I see so triste a place as Calais. 
There were many well-dressed men about the 
streets, who had evidently seen better, and far 
more agreeable, days: they had about them a 
London look, but their raiment was seedy, and 
their countenances sad. 

The Grande Place seems to be the general re- 
sort of these forlorn ones ; there they loitered and 
lounged, and smoked, and yawned, and read pa- 
pers, and talked, and longed for the hours to pass, 
though every hour was like its predecessor, and 





* This and a previous article in the New Monthly 
Magazine, too long to be amusing, will readily be recog- 
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each new day a counterpart of that which went 
before it. I was told that at the play I should be 
sure to see all the elite of the place, so at seven 
o’clock I seated myself in the very small, but 
neat theatre. There was a good house, and being 
near a person who knew “who was who,” I made 
a few enquiries, the answers to which were enough 
to make an elderly body like myself wish that the 
earth would open and swallow her. For instance:— 

“That is a handsome woman in the stage-box, 
who is she ?” 

“ Oh! the celebrated Mrs. Pokey, who was, 
you know, divorced from her husband some years 
ago.” ; 

“Indeed! and that gentleman who is talking 
to her ?” 

“ That is Colonel Finch, who lives with her 
at present.” 

“ Hem! Who is that pretty girl in blue, in the 
dress circle ?” 

“ The cher ami of that French officer.” 

“ Oh!” said I, pretending not to mean the per- 
I first pointed out, “the one in the centre 
? 

“T beg your pardon;—that is 
Lady Blank, who” 

I had heard quite enough of Lady Blank, and 
therefore hastily turned the conversation, deter- 
mining at the same time to ask no more ques- 
tions. 

The next morning I got into the Lille dili- 
gence, and set off on my journey towards Brus- 
sels. Now some few of my English readers may 
possibly not know what a French diligence is like ; 
I will endeavour to describe it. It is as unlike an 
English light safety-coach, licensed to carry four 
inside, as possible. I may be wrong, and, if so, 
I am open to conviction ; but I do conscientiously 
declare, that T believe the diligence in which I 
left Calais, was licensed to carry nineteen peo- 
ple, not including the conducteur. It was a huge 
building, consisting internally of three apart- 
ments: the front division held three people, and 
here most fortunately I obtained a seat; in the 
céntre of the vehicle was a large apartment hold- 
ing six, and behind that again an inferior cham- 
ber, in which were stowed away six more living 
beings. Thus fifteen were imprisoned within the 
bowels of the machine; the others were on the 
roof, with a prodigious quantity of luggage, and 
when at last the lenstoling vehicle was set in 
motion, the noise that it made exceeded all de- 
scription. 

By my side sat a fat Englishwoman with her 
maid, who said she was going to Brussels to stay 
with a married sister. I never discovered the 
exact quality of my companion ; but from her con- 
versation I decided that she was something very 
low, aspiring amongst strangers to appear some- 
thing particularly high. 

“ For my part,” said she, “these public vehi- 
cles will be the death of me ; but posting alone, 
without a smattering of the lingo of the place, is 
very ill convenient.” 

This I readily admitted ; but added, that “ lum- 
bering and tedious as the diligences certainly 
were, the pleasure of traveling amply repaid me 
for entering them.” 
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“ Ay; so people says,” she replied, “ but for 
me, and the like, who has one’s comforts at home, 
these numble-cumtumbles won’t do; but travel- 
ing’s all the fashion now, and that’s one reason 
P’'m come. What sweet books they writes on the 
subject! pray, ma’am, have you seen the ‘ Diarrhyar 
of an Invalid? that’s quite the true thing, I as- 
sures ye; | shouldn’t wonder, ma’am, if you were 
to make your little reminiscences, and all I begs 
is, that you won’t go and put me into your book.” 

I of course expressed my surprise that she 
should suppose an old woman like me had any 
idea of printing my tour; and as to putting her, 
or any other individual into my book, the very 
suspicion was an insult. 

The fortified towns in France and Belgium 
quite astonished me ; every town of consequence 
was a fortified town, and we penetrated gateways, 
traversed ramparts, and crossed draw-bridges, un- 
til they became as familiar to me as milestones 
and turnpike-gates. 

At Gravelines, an exceedingly prettily situated 
town, we passed sentry-boxes, great guns, and 
fortifications ; and rattled over the loose boards of 
bridges until | began to fancy myself in a besieged 
city ; and here commenced the rigid examination 
of my passport. 

Nothing can be more annoying than this scru- 
tiny at the end of every half-dozen or dozen miles ; 
I was sure to have mislaid my little important 
document, and in my confused search after it, | 
was always considering what would be the con- 
sequence if in the end it was not forthcoming. 
Dunkerque was our next resting-place; a hand- 
some, clean, busy town, where I am told they 
manufacture most excellent gin. From thence 
we journeyed along a lovely road, partly on the 
banks of a canal, and then between avenues of 
fine trees, until we arrived at Cassel; and now I 
am truly at a loss to give any idea of the loveli- 
ness of that spot on a bright summer’s day. It is 
built upon a hill, and the view equals, if not ex- 
ceeds, any inland prospect that | am acquainted 
within our own little island. 

I will not compare it with Richmond, for there 
is no river; but the view from the Malvern hills 
is not to be named with it. Near this place is a 
monastery of La Trappe, which I made up my 
mind to visit; but having discovered that I had 
no chance of gaining admittance, unless, like 


Rosalind, 


“ I did suit me all points like a man ;” 


and this not exactly suiting an old lady’s preju- 
dices, I gave up the point. 

Tournay is a very fine fortified town, and Ath 
scarcely less formidable. Lille, celebrated for its 
manufactures, is a large, cheerful, dirty, Bristol- 
like city ; but its merchandise being silken sheen, 
and not rums and sugars, the shop-windows are 
particularly gay, full of shawls and scarfs, silks 
and satins. 

At length we arrived at Brussels, and establish- 
ed ourselves, not at the nominally first hotel, the 
Belle Vue, but at the Hotel de l'Europe, its oppo- 
site neighbour in the Place Royale. 

I never saw & more deserted looking place, (it 


don, at the same period, when no one that you 
meet acknowledges that he intends remaining 
four-and-twenty hours, can scarcely be more de- 
solate ! 

What adds immensely to the sombre appear- 
ance of Brussels in the summer, is the near ap- 
proximation of ruins to its most splendid palaces, 
and most cheerful haunts. The royal palace is 
beautiful, and next door to it is the /ate palace of 
Count Crockenberg, in a state of ruination; it 
having been knocked about his ears at the period 
of the revolution. ‘Phe park, formerly surround- 
ed with gilded rails, is now hurdled in, like an 
extensive piggery ; and though all this uproar and 
mutilation happened three years ago, not one 
blemish has been as yet repaired ! 

Many English families have left the town since 
that period of commotion, and we cannot wonder 
at their flight, as some friends of mine, who lived 
in the centre of the most disturbed quarter, had 
their marble chimney-piece forced by a cannon- 
ball into the centre of their drawing-room, and 
they lived upon hashed mutton, cooked in the 
garret, during the whole disturbance. 

Those who delight in giving Boulogne a bad 
name, call her the refuge for the destitute ; but 
there appeared to me to be more notoriously bad 
English at Brussels: it seemed, indeed, to be the 
last refuge of the infamous on a grand scale. 
These notorious personages would find Boulogne 
much too quiet a place for them; and not having 
a chance of admission into good society, they 
would have no public amusement to occupy their 
time. Boulogne has indeed her club, where, as I 
walked up the Grande Rue in summer time, I 
heard laughter and billiard balls, and saw men 
sitting without their coats, with the backs out of 
the drawing-room windows. But this club is, I 
believe, a harmless sort of tittle-tattle place, 
where an old lady like myself might pass away 
an hour talking over the demerits of her neigh- 
bours, without seeing any thing to shock her eyes. 
Up stairs, three stories high, | believe, they have 
a little snug play ; but on the drawing-room floor, 
billiards, newspapers, and gossip, form the indul- 
gences of the subscribers. Now, this would never 
do for the notorious absentees of Brussels ; some- 
thing more exciting is required by these well- 
whiskered, honourable gentlemen. 

I have before observed, that I have only seen 

Brussels out of season ; and the new town con- 
sequently looked like a desert: of the old town, I 
can, however, give a different account; it is full 
of pretty shops, and exhibited sufficient bustle 
and animation. 
Some distinguée women were to be seen, but 
very few smart men. The men, indeed, appear- 
ed to be strangers in what they called “ traveling 
dresses,” blue blouses and cloth caps; looking more 
like butchers’ boys than gentlemen. Oh for the 
old school ! (an old lady may be ane the ex- 
clamation.)—Oh for the days when a gentleman 
could be distinguished at a glance from a barber’s 
*prentice !—Oh for the days of embroidery and 
ruffles! Alas! revolutions came, (in dress, as 
well as graver matters,) and then people left off 
their rufies, and took to cuffs !” 





is in the month of September that I write.) Lon- 


To. Waterloo, of course, | went; and the guide 
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as usual picked up from among the rubbish the 
bullet he had yesterday buried there: the crop of 
bullets is inexhaustible. 

But it is of bubbles, not of bullets, that I write; 
and though I might expatiate by the hour toge- 
ther respecting persons and things beyond my 
comprehension, yet there would be no novelty to 
the reader, so many travellers have trod the same 
path, and done the same thing. 

I know very little about pictures, and therefore 
Ihave never alluded to the various collections 
which (though in ignorance) I enjoyed at Brus- 
sels and at Antwerp. But at the table d’hote at 
the latter place, I met my old companion of the 
diligence, who talked to me with much animation 
about the shay drivers of Ruby’s, and the speci- 
mens of Dominie Sampsons. But autumnal 
breezes began to roar very like the winds of win- 
ter, and the leaves were rapidly falling from the 
trees: it therefore became necessary for me at 
once to pack up the two trunks and the bandbox, 
and hasten homewards, or else to take a lodging 
and tarry the winter at Brussels. I soon seated 
myself again in the diligence, once more made 
my appearance at the long table at Roberts’s 
hotel at Calais, and after bubbling rather a 
across the channel, I landed at Dover, and ac 
vanced by easy stages to London. Next sum- 
mer my bubbles from the crater of Vesuvius will 
astonish every body. At present I am comfort- 
ably established by my own fire-side, and wish 
during the winter months to think of no bubbles 
but those which emanate from the tea urn. 





From the Asiatic Journal. 
THE ANGLO-INDIAN THEATRE. 


At present the civil and military servants are the arti- 
ficers of their own dramatic amusement, and I question 
whether much would be gained by having it sent out 
ready-made. What a delightful bustle, what a stir of 
preparation, in getting up an amateur play ! What shifts 
and contrivances to supply defects! what laughable dis- 
putes for the chief characters! what perplexities in cast- 
ing the female parts and drilling them to feminine pos- 
tures, and what exquisite farce to hear them, in their 
half-caste accent, mimicking the affected mince lisp of a 
lady of fashion! ‘The green-room anecdotes of the 
Madras theatre would make an entertaining volume. It 
was, perhaps, the happiest model of a summer theatre 
that was ever constructed, and from the universality of 
its uses, probably (for I could never discover a more ra- 
tional etymology),—being at one time an assembly- 
room, at another a place for holding masonic lodges, and 
at others for a general meeting of the settlement,—re- 
ceived the name of Pantheon. However, it was a hand- 
some building, and capable of holding, pit, boxes, and 
gallery, nearly seven hundred persons. When there was 
a ball, a temporary flooring was thrown over the pit, and 
it served the purpose of a spacious ball-room. The 
amusing periods of its history, like the amusing pe- 
riods of every thing else in India, are now departed. 
The reductions of salary in both services, conjoined 
with other causes, have thrown a gloom over the inno- 
cent and cheerful diversions that, in my time, enlivened 
the place, and gave a life and spirit to those humble thea- 
trical experiments, which will long live in my memory. 
Mark Rowarth, the arbiter elegantiarum of the settle- 
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military men, by even a few civilians; and for female 
characters, he had a regular school of young Portuguese 
or European half-castes, whom he contrived to rouge and 
whiten into something of female semblance. 

But Colonel Elisha Trapaud !—Oh that, for one mo- 
ment, I held the pen of Scarron, to paint the Romar Co- 
mique of which poor Trapaud,—usually termed in unkind 
derision Colonel Crapaud,—was the Ragotin. He had 
all the theatrical irritabilities of that entertaining per- 
sonage, and, by coaxing his vanity, might be prevailed 
upon to undertake any part, however unsuited to his 
figure and person, which were almost caricatures of 
humanity. Reader, if you had that exquisite work of 
the most delightful of French authors on your table, I 
might be spared the trouble of sketching this most exact 
counterpart of him. But imagine a figure, somewhat 
diminutive, yet protruding into all sorts of ungraceful 
angles, the whole outline being a kind of rhomboid :— 
imagine this figure, at the advanced age of fifty or fifty- 
five, surmounted with a youthful wig, luxuriant with 
curls, and haunted with the happy consciousness of his 
personal perfections, and no very limited notions of his 
intellectual ones, for he was the Admirable Crichton of 
his own fancy. But, with all his conceit, he was a use- 
ful actor, and though it was the fashion to laugh at him 
the moment he appeared on the stage, he set it down as 
the effect of some comic hit, that pleased the audience, 
without dreaming that he himself was the subject of it. 
Upon one occasion, a wag, willing to amuse himself at 
his expense, actually persuaded him to write a comedy, 
and, unluckily, he set about in good earnest. Being an 
efficient member of Mark Rowarth’s dramatic corps, 
Mark could not refuse to act it, when it was completed. 
Such a farrago of dulness and absurdity was never ex- 
hibited before, but he was proud of it, and took great 
pains in getting it up. The performers, to do them jus- 
tice, did all they could for it; for Trapaud’s vanities and 
irritabilities were harmless and amusing, and there was 
no wish to give him offence. But, as for persuading him 
that the piece would not do, it was out of the question. 
He would have seized by the throat any body, whoever 
he might be, that ventured to throw out the slightest 
criticism upon its faults. 

To this comedy, which he called the Merchant of 
Smyrna, he wrote a prologue, and insisted upon Mark 
Rowarth speaking it.. The critic of the Madras Ga- 
zette, the next morning, observed of it, that “ it abound. 
edin undisputed truths and ineontrovertible propositions:” 
a criticism {such is the omnivorous nature of vanity) 
which gave the colonel great satisfaction, for he was as 
proof against the shafts of ridicule or irony, as an alli- 
gator to a musket-ball. A line or two of it, I shall never 
forget. It began thus—and the house was in a roar, 
whilst Rowarth, with as much seriousness as he could 
force into his countenance, delivered or rather attempted 
to deliver it :— 


“ To-night, my gentle friends, we act a play— 
Approve it or condemn it, as you may. 
In Thespis’ days, a wagon was the stage— 
But larger theatres adorn our age. 
In Drury’s pile assembled hundreds sit, 
Judges of taste and arbiters of wit. 
But we 





I forget how it went on, but it was a most egregious 
specimen of nonsense—and excited, of course, thunders 
of mock applause. By dint, however, of cutting and 
slashing, this performer forgetting his part, and another 
substitating some equivocal nonsense of his own, it ar- 
rived at its termination; the poor author, all the while, 
_—, and stamping with rage at their spoiling his 
piece. ut when it was over, there arose, by a precon- 
certed understanding amongst persons in different parts 





ment, was the manager, with a liberal stipend, of the 
Madras theatre. His company was recruited by young 
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wreathed with flowers was thrown on the stage. Old 
Trapaud, in reality delighted, was with ill-affected reluc- 
tance led on to be crowned between two of the performers. 
The crown, however, was too small to fit his head with- 
out taking off his wig, which his two supporters dashed 
unceremoniously on the floor. The joke, however, was 
too practical a one; for the crown been made of 
leaves from a prickly hedge, and the thorny part scratch- 
ed the bald part of his head, so that it streamed with 
blood, and he ran off the stage, swearing destruction to 
the contrivers of the insult. 

Never shall I forget,—for these are not unpleasing re- 
miniscences,—the getting up of Macbeth, and to say the 
truth, it was got up most respectably, and Matthew 
Locke's music was admirably performed, under the su- 
perintendence of ‘Topping, who was an excellent musi- 
cian. Lady Macbeth was undertaken by Anstey, son of 
the celebrated author of the Bath Guide. Every body 
knows how rapidly the beard grows in a hot climate. 
Anstey's was of the blackest tint, and it being a warm 
season of the year, before the fourth act it had grown so 
long, as to render it actually necessary for Lady Mac- 
beth to shave before she appeared in the fifth. It was, 
however, so sultry behind the scenes, and there was so 
little air in the room appropriated to dressing, that An- 
stey ordered a table with a looking-glass and his shaving 
apparatus to be placed on the stage, where there was a 
stronger current. In malicious pleasantry, some one rang 
the prompter’s bell, which was the constant signal for 
drawing up the curtain, It was most promptly obeyed, 
and, to the amazement of the whole assembled fashion of 
Madras, Tom Anstey was exhibited in the costume of 
Lady Macbeth, in that most unfeminine part of his toi- 
lette. The roar, the screams of sur rise and merriment 
that ensued, are beyond description, 

Bat anecdotes of the Anglo-Indian are rushin, 
fast on my recollection,—and may probably be contin 
in a future number. 
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Reeve has come out in a new character at the Adel- 
phi, in a little farce called My Own Ghost; and keeps 
the audience in a roar of laughter, without so much as a 
smile on his face. He personates Mr. Pearlbutton, a 
prosperous but unhappy tailor, whose wife has run away 
with his foreman, Shears—now his “ cutter-out” in a 
double sense. He leaves the shop in a fit of despair, 
buys a hempen boa for as many pence as he gave guineas 
for a fur one for his faithless spouse, and rents a mise- 
rable haunted garret, where he resolves to leave the 
world as well as his shop-board. He is, however, com- 
forted by the kindness of his hostess, and his resolution 
is shaken. He determines to “ sleep on it ;” but he is 
scarcely in bed before he is startled by hammering, and 
presently two men enter the room through a slidi 

nnel, and he is horrified at the idea of being burked. 
He listens, and finds from their talk that they are coin- 
ers: so, wrapping the sheet round him, he frightens them 
out of the room, alarms the house, and sends for the po- 
lice. In the mean time, one of the men brings him word 
ef his wife’s return: she had only gone into the countr 
to answer an advertisement, and had taken Shears wi 
her as her “ man of business.” 

The drollery all rested on Reeve's shoulders—which 
are broad ———> to bear a much heavier burden. His 
disconsolate look and manner when he contemplates the 
halter, and thinks of his dear Mrs. P., and tumbles into 
his damp and hard bed, in a cold, comfortless room, 
missing the usual accompaniment of Mrs. P.’s tongue 
to scold him to slee d the ludicrous figure he cuts 


in his half undress, with his white cotton eS 
—were quite enough to shake the sides of a more fasti- 
dious audience.— miner. 
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After this affair of Miss Judd, I adhered steadily to 
my business, and profiting by the advice given me by 
that young person, improved rapidly in my profession, 
as well as in general knowledge; but my thoughts, as 
usual, were upon one subject—my parentage, and the 
mystery hanging over it. My eternal reveries became 
at last so painful, that I had recourse to reading to drive 
them — and subscribing to a good circulating library, 
I was seldom without a book in my hand. By this time 
I had been nearly two years and a half with Mr. Copha- 
gus, when an adventure occurred which I must attempt 
to describe with all the dignity with which it ought to be 
invested. 

This is a world of ambition, competition, and rivalry. 
Nation rivals nation, and flies to arms, cutting the 
throats of a few thousands on each side till one finds that 
it has the worst of it. Man rivals man, and hence de- 
traction, duels, and iadividual death. Woman rivals 
woman, and hence loss of reputation, and position in 
high, and loss of hair, and fighting with pattens in low 
life. Are we then to be surprised that this universal 
passion, undeterred by the smell of drugs and poisonous 
compounds, should enter into apothecaries’ shops? Cer- 
tainly not. Let me proceed. But two streets—two very 
short streets from our own—was situated the single- 
fronted shop of Mr. Ebenezer Pleggit. Thank heaven, 
it was only single-fronted; there, at least, we had the as- 
cendancy over them. Upon other points, our advantages 
were more equally balanced. Mr. Pleggit had two large 
coloured bottles in his wimdows more than we had ; but 
then we had two horses, and he had only one. He tied 
over the corks of his bottles with red coloured paper ; we 
covered up the lips of our vials with true blue. It cer- 
tainly was the case—for though an enemy, I'll do him 
— after Mr. Brookes had left us, Mr. Pleggit 

ad two shopmen, and Mr. Cophagus only one; but then 
that one was Mr. Japhet Newland; besides, one of his 
assistants had only one eye, and the other squinted hor- 
ribly, so if we measured by eyes, I think the advantage 
was actually on our side ; Be as far as ornament went, 
most decidedly ; for who would not prefer putting on his 
chimney-piece one handsome, elegant vase, than two 
damaged, ill-looking pieces of crockery? Mr. Pleggit 
had certainly a gilt mortar and pestle over his door, 
which Mr. Cophagus had omitted when he furnished his 
shop; but then the mortar had a great crack down the 
middle, and the pestle had lost its knob. And let me 
ask those who have been accustomed to handle it, what 
is a pestle without a knob? 

On the whole, I think, with the advantage of having 
two fronts, like Janus, we certainly had the best of the 
comparison ; but I shall leave the impartial to decide. All 
I can —> that the feuds of the rival houses were most 
bitter—the hate intense—the mutual scorn unmeasure- 
able. Did Mr. Ebenezer it meet Mr. Phineas Co- 
phagus in the street, the former immediately began to 
spit as if he had swallowed some of his own vile adul- 
terated drugs; and in rejoinder, Mr. Cophagus immedi- 
ately raised the cane from his nose high above his fore- 
head in so threatening an attitude, as almost to warrant 


the parties, they themselves occupying the and 
honourable post of standard bearer. 'Tismoth \ the 
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kindest-hearted fellow in the world, was as good a hater 
as Dr. Johnson himself could have wished to meet with ; 
and when sometimes his basket was not so well filled as 
usual, he would fill up with empty bottles below, rather 
than the credit of the house should be . and his 
deficiencies create a smile of scorn in the mouth of his 
red-haired antagonist, when they happened to meet going 
their rounds. As yet, no actual collision had taken place 
between either the principals or the subordinates of the 
hostile factions ; but it was fated that this state of quies- 
cence should no longer remain. 

Homer has sung the battles of s, demigods, and 
heroes; Milton the strife of ange Swift been 
great in his Battle of the Books; but I am not aware 
that the battle of the vials has as yet been sung; and it 
requires a greater genius than was to be found in those 
who yy the conflicts of heroes, demigods, gods, 
angels, or ks, to do adequate justice to the mortal 
strife which took place between the lotions, potions, 
draughts, pills, and embrocations. I must tell the story 
as well as I can, leaving it as an outline for a future epic. 

Burning with all the hate which infuriated the breasts 
of the two houses of Capulet and Montague, hate each 
day increasing from years of “ biting thumbs” at each 
other, and yet no excuse presenting itself for an affray, 
Timothy Oldmixon—for on such an occasion it — 
be a sin to omit his whole designation—Timothy Old- 
mixon, [ say, burning with hate and eager with haste, 
turning a corner of the street with his basket well filled 
with medicines hanging on his left arm, encountered equal- 
ly eager in his haste, and equally burning in his hate, the 
red-haired Mercury of Mr. Ebenezer Pleggit. Great was 
the concussion of the opposing baskets, dire was the crash 
of many of the vials, and dreadful was the mingled odour 
of the abominations which escaped, and poured through 
the wicker interstices. Two ladies from Billingsgate, 
who were near, indulging their rhetorical powers, stop- 
ped short. ‘Two tom cats, who were on an adjacent roof, 
just fixing their eyes of enmity, and about to fix their 
claws, turned their eyes to the scene below. Two poli- 
tical antagonists stopped their noisy arguments. Two 
dustmen ceased to ring their bells ; and two little urchins 
eating cherries from the crowns of their hats, lost sight 
of their fruit, and stood aghast with fear. They met, and 
met with such violence, that they each rebounded many 
paces ; but like stalwart knights, each kept his basket and 
his feet. A few seconds to recover breath ; one wither- 
ing, fiery look from ‘Timothy, returned by his antagonist, 
one flash of the memory in each to tell them that they 
each had the /a on their side, and “Take that!” was 
roared by Timothy, pianting a well-directed blow with 
his dexter and dexterous hand upon the sinister and sin- 
isterous eye of his opponent. “Take that!’’ continued 
he, as his adversary reeled back; “take that, and be 
d———4 to you, for running against a gentleman.” 

He of the rubicund hair had retreated, because so vio- 
lent was the blow he could not help so doing, and we all 
must yield to fate. But it was not from tear. Seizing a 
vile potation that was labelled “ To be taken immediate- 
ly,” and hurling it with demoniacal force right on the 
chops of the courageous Timothy, “ Take that!” cried 
he with a rancorous yell. The missile, well directed as 
the spears of Homer’s heroes, came full upon the bridge 
of Timothy's nose, and the fragile glass shivering, inflict- 
ed divers wounds upon his physiognomy, and at the same 
time poured forth a dark burnt-si loured balsam, 
to heal them, giving pain unutterable. Timothy, disdain- 
ing to lament the agony of his wounds, followed the ex- 
ample of his antagonist, and hastily seizing a similar bottle 
of much larger dimensions, threw it with such force that 
it split between the eyes of his opponent. Thus with these 
dreadful weapons did ob ganeary oe the mortal strife. 

The lovers of good , or at least of fair play, ga- 
thered round the combatants, forming an almost impreg- 





nable ring, yet of sufficient dimensions to avoid the 
missiles. “ Go it, red-head!” “ Bravo! white apron!" 
resounded on every side. Draughts now met draughts 
in their passage through the circumambient air, and ex- 
ploded like shells over a besieged town. Boluses were 
fired with the precision of cannon shot, pill-boxes were 
thrown with such force that they burst like grape and 
eanister, while acids and alkalies hissed, as they neutral- 
ised each other’s power, with all the venom of expiring 
snakes. “ Bravo! white apron!” “ Red-head for ever !” 
resounded on every side as the conflict continued with 
unabated vigour. The ammunition was fast expending 
on both sides, when Mr. Ebenezer Pleggit, hearing the 
noise, and perhaps smelling his own drugs, was so un- 
fortunately rash, and so unwisely foolliardy, as to break 
through the sacred ring, advancing from behind with 
uplifted cane to fell the redoubtable Timothy, when a 
mixture of his own, hurled by his own red-haired cham- 
pion, caught him in his open mouth, breaking against 
his only two remaining front teeth, extPacting them as 
the discharged liquid ran down his throat, and turning 
him as sick asa dog. He fell, was taken away on a 
shutter, and it was some days before he was again to be 
seen in his shop dispensing those medicines which, on 
this fatal occasion, he would but too gladly have dispensed 
with. 

Reader, have you not elsewhere read in the mortal 
fray between knights, when the casque has been beaten 
off, the shield lost, and the sword shivered, how they 
have resorted to closer and more deadly strife with their 
daggers raised on high? Thus it was with Timothy: 
his means had failed, and disdaining any longer to wage 
a distant combat, he closed vigorously with his panting 
enemy, overthrew him in the first struggle, seizing from 
his basket the only weapons which remained, one single 
vial, and one single box of pills. As he sat upon his 
prostrate foe, first he forced the box of pills into his 
gasping mouth, and then with the lower end of the vial 
he drove it down his throat, as a gunner rams home the 
wad and shot into a thirty-two pound carronade. Choked 
with the box, the fallen knight held up his hands for 
quarter ; but Timothy continued until the end of the vial, 
breaking out the top and bottom of the pasteboard re- 
ceptacle, forty-and-eight of anti-bilious pills rolled in 
haste down red-head’s throat. Timothy seized his bas- 
ket, and amid the shouts of triumph walked away. His 
fallen-crested adversary coughed up the remnants of the 
pasteboard, once more breathed, and was led disconsolate 
to the neighbouring pump; while Timothy regained our 
shop with his blushing honours thick upon him. 

But I must drop the vein heroical. Mr. Cophagus, 
who was at home when Timothy returned, was at first 
very much inclined to be wroth at the loss of so much 
medicine ; but when he heard the story, and the finale, 
he was so pleased at Tim’s double victory over Mr. 
Pleggit and his messenger, that he actually put his hand 
in his pocket, and pulled out half-a-crown. 

Mr. Pleggit, on the contrary, was any thing but pleas- 
ed; he went toa lawyer, and commenced an action for 
assault and battery, and all the neighbourhood did no- 
thing but talk about the affray which had taken place, and 
the action at law which it was said would take place in 
the ensuing term. 

But with the exception of this fracas, which ended in 
the action not holding good, whereby the animosity was 
increased, I have little to recount during the remainder 
of the time I served under Mr. Cophagus. I had been 
more than three years with him when my confinement 
became insupportable. I had but one idea, which per- 
formed an everlasting cycle in my brain. Who was my 
father? And I should have abandoned the profession to 
search the world in the hope of finding my progenitor, 
had it not been that I was without the means. tterly 
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small, much too small for the proposed expedition. I 
became melancholy, indifferent to the business, and slo- 
venly in my appearance, when a circumstance occurred 
which put an end to my further dispensing medicines, 
and left me a free agent. 

It happened one market day that there was an over- 
driven, infuriated beast, which was making sad havoc. 
Crowds of people were running past our shop in one di- 
rection, and the cries of “ Mad bull !” were re-echoed in 
every quarter. Mr. Cophagus, who was in the shop, and 
to whom, as I have before observed, a mad bull was a 
source of great profit, very naturally looked out of the 
shop to ascertain whether the animal was near to us. In 
most other countries, when people hear of any danger, 
they generally avoid it by increasing their distance; but 
in England, it is too often the case, that they are so fond 
of indulging their curiosity, that they run to the danger. 
Mr. Cophagus, who perceived the people running one 
way, naturally supposed, not being aware of the extreme 
proximity of the animal, that the people were running to 
see what was the matter, and turned his eyes in that 
direction, walking out on the pavement that he might 
have a fairer view. 

He was just observing, ‘‘Can’t say—fear—um—ras- 
cal Pleggit—-clove to him—get all the custom—wounds 
—contusions—and” When the animal came sud- 
denly round the corner upon Mr. Cophagus, who had 
his eyes the other way, and before he could escape, 
tossed him right through his own shop windows, und 
landed him on the counter. Not satisfied with this, the 
beast followed him into the shop. Timothy and I pull- 
ed Mr. Cophagus over towards us, and he dropped inside 
the counter, where we also crouched, frightened out of 
our wits. To our great horror the bull made one or 
two attempts to leap the counter; but not succeeding, 
and being now attacked by the dogs and butcher boys, 
he charged at them through the door, carrying away 
our best scales on his horns as a trophy as he galloped 
out of the shop in pursuit of his persecutors. When 
the shouts and halloos were at some little distance, 
Timothy and I raised our heads and looked round us; 
and perceiving that all was safe, we proceeded to help 
Mr. Cophagus, who remained on the floor bleeding, and 
in a state of insensibility. We carried him into the 
back parluur and laid him on the sofa. I desired Timothy 
to run for surgical aid as fast as he could, while I opened 
a vein ; and in a few minutes he returned with our op- 
ponent, Mr. Ebenezer Pleggit. We stripped Mr. Co- 
phagus, and proceeded to examine him. “ Bad case 
this—very bad case, indeed, Mr. Newland—dislocation 
of the os humeri—severe contusion on the os frontis— 
and I’m very much afraid there is some intercosta! injury. 
Very sorry, very sorry indeed, for my brother Cophagus.” 
But Mr. Pleggit did not appear to be sorry ; on the con- 
trary, he appeared to perform his surgical duties with 
the greatest glee. 

We reduced the dislocation, and then carried Mr. Co- 
phagus up to his bed. In an hour he was sensible, and 
Mr. Pleggit teok his departure, shaking hands with Mr. 
Copbagus, and wishing him joy of his providential 
escape. “ Bad job, Japhet,” said Mr. Cophagus to me. 

“ Very bad, indeed, sir; but it might have been worse.” 

“ Worse—um—no, nothing worse—not possible.” 

“ Why, sir, you might have been killed.” 

“Pooh! didn’t mean that—mean Pleggit—rascal— 
um—kill me if he can—sha’p’t though—soon get rid 
of him—and so on.” 

“ You will not require his further attendance now that 
your shoulder is reduced. I can very well attend upon 
you.” 

“Very true, Japhet ;—but won't go—sure of that— 
damned rascal—quite pleased—I «aw it—um—eyes 
twinkled—smile checked—and so on.” 

That evening Mr. Pleggit called in, as Mr. Cophagus 
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said that he would, and the latter showed a great deal of 
impatience ; but Mr. Pleggit repeated his visits over and 
over again, and J observed that Mr. Cophagus no longer 
made any objection ; on the contrary, seemed anxious 
for his coming, und more so after he was convalescent, 
and able to sit at his table. But the mystery was soon 
divulged. It appeared that Mr. Cophagus, although he 
was very glad that other people should suffer from mad 
bulls, and come to be cured, viewed the case in a very 
different light when the bull thought proper to toss him, 
aud having now realised a comfortable independence, he 
had resolyed to retire from business, and from a site at- 
tended with so much danger. A hint of this escaping 
when Mr. Pleggit was attending him on the third day 
after his accident, the latter, who knew the value of the 
locale, also hinted that if Mr. Cophagus was inclined so 
to do, that he would be most happy to enter into an 
arrangement with him. Self-interest will not only 
change friendship into enmity, in this rascally world, 
but also turn enmity into friendship. All Mr. Pleggit’s 
enormities, and all Mr. Cophagus’ shameful conduct, 
were mutually forgotten. In less than ten minutes it 
was “ My dear Mr: Pleggit, and so on,” and “ My dear 
brother Cophagus.” 

In three weeks every thing had been arranged be- 
tween them, and the shop, fixtures, stock in trade, and 
good will, were all the property.of our ancient antago- 
nist. But although Mr. Pleggit could shake hands with 
Mr. Cophagus for his fixtures and good will, yet as Timo- 
thy and I were not included in the good will, neither 
were we included among the fixtures, and Mr. Cophagus 
could not, ef course, interfere with Mr. Pleggit’s private 
arrangements. He did all he could do in the way of 
recommendation, but Mr. Pleggit had not forgotten my 
occasional impertinence on the battle of the bottles. I 
really believe that his ill will against ‘Timothy was one 
reason for purchasing the good will of Mr. Cophagus, 
and we were very gently told by Mr. Pleggit that he 
would have no occasion for our services. Mr.Cophagus 
offered to procure me another situation as soon as he 
could, and at the same time presented me with twenty 
guineas, as a proof of his regard and appreciation of my 
conduct—but this sum put in my hand decided me: I 
thanked him, and told him I had other views, at pre- 
sent, but hoped he would let me know where I might 
find him hereafter, as I should be glad to see him again. 
He told me he would leave his address with me at the 
Foundling, and shaking me heartily by the hand, we 
parted. Timothy was then summoned. Mr. Cophagus 
gave him five guineas, and wished him good fortune. 

* And now, Japhet, what are you about to do?” said 
Timothy, as he descended into the shop. 

“ To-do,” replied I; “ I am about to leave you, which 
is the only thing I am sorry for. I am going, Timothy, 
in search of my father.” 

“ Well,” replied Timothy, “ I feel as you do, Japhet, 
that it will be hard to part; and there is another thing 
on my mind—which is, I am very sorry that the bull 
did not break the rudimans, (pointing to the iron mortar 
and pestle,) had he had but half the spite I have against 
it, he would not have left a piece as big as a thimble. 
I’ve a great mind to have a smack at it before I go.” 

“ You will only injure Mr. Cophagus, for the mortar 
will not then be paid for.” 

* Very true ; and as he has just given me five guineas, 
I will refrain from my just indignation. But now, 
Japhet, let me speak to you. I don’t know how you 
feel, but I feel as if I could not part with you. I do not 
want to go in search of my father particularly. They 
say it’s a wise child that knows its own father—but as 
there can be no doubt of my other parent—if I can only 
hit upon her, I have a strong inclination to go in search 
of my mother, and if you like my company, why, I will 
go with you—always, my dear Japhet,” continued Tim, 
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“keeping in my mind the great difference between a 
person who has been feed as an M. D., and a lad who 
only carries out his prescriptions.” 

“Do you really mean to say, Tim, that you will go 
with me?” 

“ Yes, to the end of the world, Japhet, as your com- 
panion, your friend, and your servant, if you require it. 
1 love you, Japhet, and I will serve you faithfully.” 

“My dear Tim, I am delighted; now I am really 
happy: we will have but one purse and but one inte- 
rest; if I find good fortune you shall share it.” 

“And a meet with ill luck, I will share that too 
-—so the affair is settled—-and, as here come Mr. Pleg- 
git’s assistants with only one pair of eyes between 
them, the sooner we pack up the better.” 

In half an hour all was ready; a bundle each con- 
tained our wardrobes. We descended from our attic, 
walked proudly through the shop without making any 
observation, or taking any notice of our successors; all 
the notice taken was by Timothy, who turned round 
and shook his fist at his old enemies, the iron mortar 
and pestle; and there we were, standing on the pave- 
ment, with the wide world before us, and quite unde- 
cided which way we should go. 

“Ts it to be east, West, north, or south, Japhet ?” said 
Timothy. 

“ The wise men came from the east,” replied I. 

“Then they must have travelled west,” said Tim; 
“Jet us show our wisdom by doing the same.” 

“ Agreed.” 

Passing by a small shop, we purchased two good 
sticks, as defenders, as well as to hang our bundles on— 
and off we set upon our pilgrimage. 

I believe it to be a very general action, when people 
set off upon a journey, to reckon up their means—that 
is, to count the money which they may have in their 
pockets. At all events, this was done by Timothy and 
me, and I found that my stock amounted to twenty-two 
pounds eighteen shillings, and Timothy’s to the five 
guineas presented by Mr. Cophagus, and three half- 
pence which were in the corner of his waistcoat pocket 
—sum total, twenty-eight pounds three shillings and 
three halfpence ; a very handsome sum, as we thought, 
with which to commence our peregrinations, and, as I 
observed to Timothy, sufficient to last us for a considera- 
ble time, if husbanded with care. 

“ Yes,” replied he, “ but we must husband our legs 
also, Japhet, or we shall soon be tired, and very soon 
wear out our shoes. I vote we take a hackney coach.” 

“ Take a hackneyjeoach, Tim! we mustn’t think of 
it; we cannot afford such a luxury; you can’t be tired 
yet, we are now only just clear of Hyde Park Corner.” 

“Still, I think we had better take a coach, Japhet, 
and here is one coming. I always do take one when i 
carry out medicines, to make up for the time I lose 
looking at the shops, and playing peg in the ring.” 

I now understood what Timothy meant, which was, 
to get behind and have a ride for nothing. 1 consented 
to this arrangement, and we got up behind one which 
was already well filled inside. “The only difference 
between an inside and outside passenger in a hackney 
coach, is, that the one pays and the other does not,” said 
I, to Timothy, as we rolled along at the act of parlia- 
ment speed of four miles per hour. 

“ That depends upon circumstances: if we are found 
out, in all probability, we shall not only have our ride, 
but be paid into the bargain.” 

“ With the coachman’s whip, I presume?” 

“Exactly.” And Timothy had hardly time to get 
the word out of his mouth, when flac, flac, came the 
whip across our eyes—a little envious wretch, with his 
shirt hanging out of his trowsers, having called out, 
Cut behind! Not wishing to have our faces, or our be- 
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hinds eut any more, we hastily descended, and reached 
the footpath, after having gained about three miles on 
the road before we were discovered. 

“ That wasn’t a bad lift, Japhet, and as for the whip 
I never mind that with corduroys. And now, Japhet, 
I'll tell you something ; we must get into a wagon, if we 
can find one going down the road, as soon as it is dark.” 

“ But that will cost money, Tim.” 

“ It’s economy, I tell you; for a shilling, if you bar- 
gain, you may ride the whole night, and if we stop ata 
public house to sleep, we shall have to pay for our beds, 
as well as be obliged to order something to eat, and pay 
dearer for it than if we buy what we want at the cooks’ 
shops.” 

“ There is sense in what you say, Timothy ; we will 
look out for a wagon.” 

“Oh! it’s no use now—wagons are like black beetles, 
not only in shape but in habits, they only travel by night— 
at least most of them do. We are now coming into long 
dirty Brentford, and I don’t know how you feel, Japhet, 
but [ find that walking wonderfully increases the appe- 
tite—that’s another reason why you should not walk 
when you can ride—for nothing.” 

“ Well, I’m rather hungry myself; and, dear me, how 
very good that piece of roast pork looks in that win- 
dow !” 

“T agree with you—let’s go in and make a bargain.” 

We bousr’'t a good allowance for a shilling, and after 
sticking o: for a greater proportion of mustard than 
the woman said we were entitled to, and some salt, we 
wrapped it up in a piece of paper, and continued our 
course, till we arrived at a baker’s, where we purchased 
our bread, and then taking up a position on a bench out- 
side a public-house, called for a pot of beer, and putting 
our provisions down before us, made a hearty, and, what 
made us more enjoy it, an independent meal. Having 
finished our pork and our porter, and refreshed our- 
selves, we again started and walked till it was quite 
dark, when we felt so tired that we agreed to sit down 
on our bundles and wait for the first wagon which pass- 
ed. We soon heard the jingling of bells, and shortly 
afterward its enormous towering bulk appeared between 
us and the sky. We went up to the wagoner, who was 
mounted on a little pony, and asked him if he could 
give two poor lads a lift, and how much he would charge 
us for the ride. 

“How much can you afford to give, measters? for 
there be others as poor as ye.” We replied that we 
could give a shilling. “ Well, then, get up in God's 
name, and ride as long as you will. Get in behind.” 

“ Are there many people in there already ?” said I, 
as | climbed up, and Timothy handed me the bundles. 


“ Noa,” replied the wagoner, “ there be nobody but a 
mighty clever poticary or doctor, I can’t tell which; but 
he wear an uncommon queer hat, and he talk all sort of 
doctor stuff—and there be his odd man and his ocd boy; 
that be all, and there be plenty of room, and plenty o’ 
clean stra’.” 

After this intimation we climbed up, and gained a 
situation in the rear of the wagon under the cloth. As 
the wagoner said, there was plenty of room, and we 
nestled into the straw without coming into contact with 
the other travellers. Not feeling any inclination to 
sleep, Timothy and I entered into conversation, sotto 
voce, and had continued for more than half an hour, 
supposing by their silence that the other occupants of 
the wagon were asleep, when we were interrupted by a 
voice clear and sonorous as a bell. 

“ It would appear that you are wanderers, young men, 
and journey you know not whither. Birds seek their 
nests when the night falls—beasts hasten to their lairs 
—man bolts his door. * Propria que maribus,’ as Hero- 
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‘such is the nature of mankind.’ ‘ 7ribuuntur mascula 
dicas,’ * Tell me your troubles,’ as Homer says.” 


1 was very much surprised at this address—my know- 
ledge of the language, for I had studied the grammar 
with Mr. Brookes, told me immediately that the quota- 
tions were out of the Latin grammar, and that all his 
learning was pretence; still there was a novelty of style 
which amased me, and at the same time gave me an 
idea that the speaker was an uncommon personage. I 
gave Timothy a nudge, and then replied— 

“You have guessed right, most learned sir; we are, 
as you say, wanderers, seeking our fortunes, and trust 
yet to find them—-still we have a weary journey before 
us. * Haustus hor4 somni sumendum,’ as Aristotle hath 
it; which I need not translate to so learned a person as 
yourself.” 

“ Nay, indeed, there is no occasion ; yet am I pleased 
to meet with one who hath scholarship,” replied the 
other. ‘ Have you also a knowledge of the Greek ?” 

“No, I pretend not to Greek.” 

“It is a pity that thou hast it not, for thou wouldst de- 
light to commune with the ancients. Esculapius hath 
these words— Asholder—offmotton—accapon—pasti— 
venison,’—which I will translate for thee— We often 
find what we seek when we least expectit.’ May it be 
so with you, my friend. Where have you been educated? 
and what has been your profession ?” 

I thought I risked little in telling, so I replied, that I 
had been broaght up as a surgeon and apothecary, and 
had been educated at a foundation school. 

“Tis well,” replied he; “ you have then commenced 
your studies in my glorious profession ; still have you 
much to learn; years of toil, under a great master, can 
only enable you to benefit mankind as I have done, and 
years of hardship and of danger must be added there- 
unto, to afford you the means. There are many hidden 
secrets. * Ut sunt Divorum, Mars, Bacchus, A , Viro- 
rum,’—many parts of the globe to traverse, ‘ Ut Cato, 
Virgilius, fluviorum, ut Tibris, Orontes.’ All these have 
I visited, and many more. Even now do I journey to 
obtain more of my invaluable medicine, gathered on the 
highest Andes, when the moon is in her perigee. There 
I shall remain for months among the clouds, looking 
down upon the great plain of Mexico, which shall ap- 
pear no larger than the head of a pin, where the voice 
of man is heard not. ‘ Vocito, vocitas vocativi,’ bending 
for months towards the earth. ‘ As in presenti,’ suffer- 
ing with the cold—‘frico quod fricui dat,’ as Eusebius 
hath it. Soon shall I be borne away by the howling 
winds towards the new wurld, where I can obtain more 
of the wonderful medicine, which I may say never yet 
hath failed me, and which nothing but love towards my 
race induces me to gather at such pains and risk.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” replied I, amused with his imposition, 
“ I should like to accompany you—for, as Josephus says 
most truly, ‘ Capiat pillule due post prandium.’ Travel, 
is, indeed, a most delightful occupation, and 1 would 
like to run over the whole world.” 

“ And I would like to follow you,” interrupted Timo- 
thy. “I suspect we have commenced our grand tour 
already—three miles behind a hackney coach—ten on 
foot, and about two, I should think, in this wagon. But 
as Cophagus says, ‘ Cochlearija crash many summen- 
dush,’ which means, ‘ there are ups and downs in this 
world.’ ” 

“Hah!” exclaimed our companion. “ He, also, has 
the rudiments.” 

“ Nay, I hope I’ve done with the Rudimans,” replied 
Timothy. 

“Is he your follower ?” enquired the man. 

“ That very mach depends upon who walks first,” 
replied Timothy, “but whether or no—we hunt in 
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“I anderstand—you are companions. ‘* Concordat 
cum nominativo numero et persona.’ Tell me, can you 
roll pills, can you use the pestle and the mortar, handle 
the scapula, and mix ingredients ?” 

I replied that of course I knew my profession. 

** Well, then, as we have still some hours of night, let 
us now obtain some rest. In the morning, when the sun 
hath introduced us to each other, 1 may then judge 
from your countenances whether it is likely that we 
may be better acquainted. Night is the time for repose, 
as Quintus Curtius says, * Custos, bos, fur atque sacer. 
dos.’ Sleep was made for all—my friends, good night.” 

Timothy and I took his advice, and were soon fast 
asleep. I was awakened the next morning by feeling a 
hand in my trowsers’ pocket. I seized it, and held it 
fast. 

“ Now just let go my hand, will you?” cried a lachry- 
mal voice. 

I jumped up—it was broad daylight, and looked at 
the human frame to which the hand was an appendix. 
It was a very spare, awkward built form of a young 
man, apparently about twenty years old, but without 
the least sign of manhood on his chin. His face was 
cadaverous, large goggling eyes, high cheek bones, hair 
long, reminding me of a rat’s nest, thin lips, and ears 
large almost as an elephant’s, A more wo-begone wreteh 
in appearance I never beheld, and I continued to look 
at him with surprise. He repeated his words with an 
idiotical expression, “ Just let go my hand, can’t you ?” 

“ What basiness had your hand in my pocket?” re- 
plied I, angrily. 

“I was feeling for my pocket handkerchief,” replied 
the young man. “I always keeps it in my breeches’ 
pocket.” : 

* Rut not in your neighbour’s, I presume ?” 

“ My neighbour's!” replied he, with a vacant stare. 
“ Well, so it is, 1 see now—lI thought it was my own.” 

I released his hand; he immediately put it into his 
own pocket, and drew out his handkerchief, if the rag 
deserved the appellation. “ There,” said he, “ I told you 
I put it in that pocket—I always do.” 

“And pray who are you ?” said J, as I looked at his 
dress, which was a pair of tight cotton drawers, and an 
old spangled jacket. 

“ Me! why, I'm the fool.” 

“ More knave than fool, I expect,” replied I, still much 
puzzled with his strange ap and dress. 

“Nay, there you mistake,” said the voice of last 
night. “ He is not only a fool by profession, but one by 
nature. It is a half-witted creature, who serves me 
when I would attract the . Strange in this world, 
that wisdom may cry in the streets without being no- 
ticed, yet folly will always command a crowd.” 

During this address I turned my eyes upon the 
speaker. He was an elderly looking » With white 
hair, dressed in a suit of black, ies and frill. His 
eyes were brilliant, but the remainder of his face it was 
difficult to decipher, as it was evidently painted, and 
the night's jumbling in the wagon so smeared it, 
that it appeared of almost every colour in the rainbow. 
On one side of him lay a large three-cornered cocked 
hat, on the other a little lump of a boy, rolled up in the 
straw like a marmot, and still sound asleep. ‘Timothy 
looked at me, and when he caught my eye, burst out 
into a laugh. 

“ You laugh at my appearance, I presume,” said the 
old man, mildly. 

“T do, in trath,” replied Timothy. “ I never saw one 
like Fn before, and I dare say never shall again.” 

“ That is possible; yet probably if you meet me again 
you would not know me.” 

“ Among a hundred thousand,” replied Timothy, with 
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“ We shall see, perhaps,” replied the quack doctor, 
for such the reader must have already ascertained to be 
his profession ; “ but the wagon has stopped, and the 
driver will bait his horses ; if inclined to eat, now is your 
time. Come, Jumbo, get up; Philotas, waken him, and 
follow me.” 

Philotas, for so was the fool styled by his master, turn- 
ed up some straw, and stuffed the end of it into Jumbo’s 
mouth. “ Now Jumbo will think he has got something 
to eat. I always wake him that way,” observed the 
fool, grinning at us. 

It certainly, as might be expected, did waken Jumbo, 
who uncoiled himself, rubbed his eyes, stared at the cover 
of the wagon, then at us, and without saying a word, 
rolled himself out of the wagon after the fool. Timothy 
and I followed. We found the doctor bargaining for 
some bread and bacon, his strange appearance exciting 
much amusement, and inducing the people to let him 
have a better bargain than perhaps otherwise they would 
have dune. He gave a part of the refreshment to the 
boy and the fool, and walked out of the tap-room with 
his own share. Timothy and I went to the pump, and 
had a good refreshing wash, and then for a shilling were 
permitted to make a very hearty breakfast. The wagon 
having remained about an hour, the driver gave us no- 
tice of his departure ; but the doctor was no where to be 
found. After a little delay, the wagoner drove off, curs- 
ing him for a bilk, and vowing that he’d never have any 
more to do with a “larned man.” In the mean time, 
Timothy and I had taken our seats in the wagon, in 
company with the fool and Master Jumbo. We com- 
menced a conversation with the former, and soon found 
out, as the doctor had asserted, that he really was an 
idiot, so much so, that it was painful to converse with 
him. As for the latter, he had coiled himself away to 
take a little more sleep. I forgot to mention, that the 
boy was dressed much in the same way as the fvol, in 
an old spangled jacket, and white trowsers. For about 
an hour Timothy and I conversed, remarking upon the 
strange disappearance of the doctor, especially as he had 
given us hopes of employing us; in accepting which 
offer, if ever it should be made, we had not made up our 
minds, when we were interrupted with a voice, crying 
out, “ Hillo, my man,can you give a chap a lift as far as 
Reading, for a shilling ?” 

“ Aye, get up, and welcome,” replied the wagoner. 

The wagon did not stop, but in a moment or two the 
new pass climbed in. He was dressed in a clean 
smock fruck, neatly worked up the front, leather gaiters, 
and stout shoes ; a bundle and a stick were in his hand. 
He smiled as he looked round upon the company, and 
showed a beautiful set of small white teeth. His face 
was dark, and sunburnt, but very handsome, and his 
eyes as black as coals, and as brilliant as gas. “Hey! 

r folk—I’ve a notion,” said he, as he sat down, 
ing at the doctor’s attendants, and laughing at us. 
“ Have you come far, gentlemen ?” continued he. 

“* From London,” was my reply. 

“ How do the crops look up above, for down here the 
turnips seem to have failed altogether! Dry seasons 
won’t do for turnips.” 

I replied that I really could not satisfy him on that 
point, as it was dark when we passed. 

“Very true—I had forgotten that,” replied he. 
“However, the barleys look well; but perhaps you 
don’t understand farming ?” 

I replied in the negative, and the conversation was 
kept up for two or three hours, iu the course of which I 
mentioned the quack doctor, and his strange departure. 

“ That is the fellow who cured so many people ut 
»” replied he; and the conversation then turned 
upon his profession and mode of life, which Timotby 





him again, I dare say,” replied the man. “ Would you 
know him ?” 

“ I think so, indeed,” repiied Timothy, laughing. 

“ Yes, and so you would think that you would know a 
guinea from a halfpenny, if I put it into your hands,” 
replied the man. “ I do not wish to lay a bet, and win 
your muney ; but I tell you, that I will put either one or 
the other into each of your hands, and if you hold it fast 
for one minute, and shut your eyes during that time, 
you will not be able to tell me which it is that you have 
in it.” 

“ That I am sure I would,” replied Tim; and I made 
the same assertion. 

“ Well, I was taken in that way at a fair, and lost ten 
shillings by the wager ; now, we'll try whether you can 
tell or not.” He took out some money from his pocket, 
selected without our seeing, put a coin into the hand of 
each of us, closing our fists over it, “ and now,” said he, 
“ keep your eyes shut for a minute.” 

We did so, and a second or two afterwards we heard 
a voice which we instantly recognised. “ Nay, but it 
was wrong to leave me on the way side thus, having 
agreed to pay the sum demanded. At my age one walk- 
eth not without fatigue, ‘ Excipenda tamen querlam sunt 
urbium,’ as Philostratus says, meaning, ‘ that old limbs 
lose their activity, and seek the help of a crutch.” 

* There’s the doctor,” cried Timothy, with his eyes 
still shat. 

“ Now open your eyes,” said the man, “ and tell me, 
before you open your hand, what there is in it.” 

“* A halfpenny in mine,” said Tim. 

“ A guinea in mine,” replied I. 

We opened our hands, and they were empty. 

“Where the devil is it?” exclaimed I, looking at 
Tim. 

* And where the devil ’s the doctor ?” replied he, look- 
ing round. 

‘The money is in the doctor’s pocket,” replied the 
man, smiling. 

“Then where is the doctor’s pocket ?” 

“ Here,” replied he, slapping his pocket, and looking 
significantly at us. “I thought you were certain of 
knowing him again. About as certain as you were of 
telling the money in your hand.” 

He then, to our astonishment, imitated the doctor's 
voice, and quoted prosody, syntax, and Latin. Timothy 
and I were still in astonishment, when he continued, 
“If I had not found out that you were in want of em- 
ploy, and further, that your services would be useful to 
me, I should not have made this discovery. Do you 
now think that you know enough to enter into my ser- 
vice? It is light work, and not bad pay ; and now you 
may choose.” 
“I trust,” said I, “ that there is no dishonesty ?” 
“ None that you need practise, if you are so scrupu- 
lous; perhaps your scruples may some day be removed. 
I make the most of my warcs—every merchant does 
the same. I practise upon the folly of mankind—it is on 
that, that wise men live.” 
Timothy gave me a push, and nodded his head for me 
to give my consent. I reflected a few seconds, and at 
last I extended my hand. “I consent,” replied I, “with 
the reservation I have made.” 
“You will not repent,” said he; “and I will take 
our companion, not that I want him particularly, bat 
ldo want you. The fact ia, 1 want a lad of gentlemanly 
address, and handsome appearance—with the very 
knowledge you possess—and now we will say no more 
for the | present. By-the-by, was that real Latin of 
yours ?” 
“No,” replied I, laughing ; “ you quoted the gram- 
mar, and I replied with medical prescriptions, One was 





and I agreed must be very amusing. “ We shall meet 
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“ Quite—nay, better; for the school-boys may find 
me out, but not you. But now, observe, when we come 
to the next cross road, we must get down—at least, I 
expect so; bat we shall know in a minute.” 

In about the time he mentioned, a dark, gipsy-looking 
man looked into the wagon, and spoke to our acquaint- 
ance in an unknown language. He replied in the same, 
and the man disappeared. We continued our route for 
about a quarter of an hour, when he got out, asked us to 
follow him, and speaking a few words to the fool, which 
1 cid not hear, left him and the boy in the wagon. We 
paid our fare, took possession of our bundles, and fol- 
lowed our new companion for a few minutes on the cross 
road, when he stopped, and said, “I must now leave 
you, to prepare for yeur reception into our fraternity ; 
continue straight on this road until you arrive at a 
lime-kiln, and wait there till 1 come.” 

Iie sprang over a stile, and took a direction verging 

at an angle from the road, forced his way through a 
hedge, and disappeared from our sight. “Upon my 
word, Timothy,” said I, “I hardly know what to say to 
this. Have we done right in trusting to this man, who 
I am afraid is a great rogue? I donot much like mixing 
with these gipsy people, for such 1 am sure he belongs 
to.” 
“T really do not see how we can do better,” replied 
Timothy. “The world is all before us, and we must 
force our own way through it. As for his being a 
quack doctor, I see no great harm in that. People put 
their faith in nostrums more than they do in regular 
medicines ; and it is well known that quack medicines, 
as they call them, cure as often as others merely for that 
very reason.” 

“ Very true, Timothy ; the mind once at ease, the body 
soon recovers, and faith, even in quack medicines, will 
often make people whole ; but do you think that he does 
no more than impose upon people in that way ?”’ 


“ He may, or he may not; at all events, we need do no 


more, I suppose ?” 
“Tam not sure of that; however, we shall see. He 


says we may be useful to him, and I suppose we shall be, 
or he would not have engaged us—we shall soon find 
out,” 

By this time we had arrived at the lime-kiln to which 
we had been directed, and we sat down on our bundles, 
chatting, for about five minutes, when our new ac- 
quaintance made his appearance, with something in his 
hand, tied up in a handkerchief. 

“ You may as well put your coats into your bundles, 
and put on these frocks,” said he; “ you will appear 
better among us, and be better received, for there is a 
gathering now, and some of them are queer customers. 
However, you have nothing to fear; when once you are 
with my wife and me, you are quite safe ; her little finger 
would protect you from five hundred.” 

“ Your wife! who, then, is she ?” enquired I, as I put 
my head through the smock frock. 

“She is a great personage among the gipsies. She is, 
by descent, one of the heads of the tribe, and none dare 
to disobey her.” 

“ And you—are you a gipsy ?” 

“No, and yes. By birth I am not, but by chvice, and 
marriage, I am admitted; but I was not born under a 
hedge, [ can assure you, although I very often pass a 
night there now—that is, when Fim domestic; but do 
not think that you are to remain long here; we shall 
leave in a few days, and may not meet the tribe again 
for months, although you may see my own family occa- 
sionally. I did not ask you to join me to pass a gipsy’s 
life—no, no, we must be stirring and active. Come, we 
are now close to them. Do not speak as you pass the 
huts, antil you have entered mine. Then you may do 
as you please.” 

We turned short round, passed through a gap in the 





hedge, and found ourselves on a small retired piece of 
common, which was studded with about twenty or thirty 
low gipsy huts. The fires were alight, and provisions 
apparently cooking. We passed by nine or ten, and 
obeyed our guide’s injunctions, to keep silence. At last 
we stopped, and perceived ourselves to be standing by the 
fool, who was dressed like us, in a smock frock, and Mr. 
Jumbo, who was very busy making the pot boil, blowing 
at the sticks underneath till he was black in the face, 
Several of the men passed near us, and examined us 
with no very pleasant expression of countenance ; and 
we were not sorry to see our conductor, who had gone 
into the hut, return, followed by a woman, to whom he 
was speaking in the language of the tribe. “ Nattee 
bids you welcome,” said he, as she approached. 

Never in my life will the remembrance of the first ap- 
pearance of Nattce, and the effect it had, be erased from 
my memory. She was tall; too tall, had it not been for 
the perfect symmetry of her form. Her face of a clear 
olive, and oval in shape; her eyes jetty black; nose 
straight, and beautifully chiseled ; mouth small, thin lips, 
with a slight curl of disdain, and pearly teeth. I never 
beheld a woman of so commanding a presence. Her 
feet were bare, but very small, as well as her hands. On 
her fingers she wore many rings, of a curious old setting, 
and a piece of gold hung on her forchead, where the 
hair was parted. She looked at us, touched her high 
forehead with the ends of her fingers, and waving her 
hand gracefully, said, in a soft vuice, “You are welcome,” 
and then turned to her husband, speaking to him in her 
own language, until by degrees they separated from us 
in earnest conversation. 

She returned to us after a short time, without her hus- 
band, and said, in a voice, the notes of which were in- 
deed soft, but the delivery of the words was most deter- 
mined; “I have said that you are welcome; sit down, 
therefore, and share with us—fear nothing, you have no 
cause to fear. Be faithful, then, while you serve him, 
and when you would quit us, say so, and receive your 
leave to depart; but if you attempt to desert us without 
permission, then we shall suspect that you are our 
enemies, and treat you accordingly. There is your 
lodging while here,” continued she, pointing to another 
hut. “There is but one child with you, this boy, (point- 
ing to Jumbo,) who can Jay at your feet. And now join 
us as friends. Fleta, where are you ?” 

A soft voice answered from the tent of Nattee, and 
soon afierwards came outa little girl, of about eleven 
years old. The appearance of this child was a new 
source of interest. She was a little fairy figure, with a 
skin as white as the driven snow—light auburn hair, and 
large blue eyes; her dress was scanty, and showed a 
large portion of her taper legs. She hastened t» Nattee, 
and folding her arms across her breast, stood still, saying 
meekly, “tl am here.” . 

“ Know these as friends, Fleta. Send that lazy Num 
(this was Philotas, the fool) for more wood, and see that 
Jumbo tends the fire.” 

Nattee smiled, and left ns. I observed she went to 
where forty or fifty of the tribe were assembled, in earnest 
discourse. She took her seat with them, and marked 
deference was paid to her. In the mean time Jumbo 
had blown up a brisk fire; we were employed by Fleta 
in shredding vegetables, which she threw into the boil- 
ing kettle. Num appeared with more fuel, and at last 
there was nothing more tu do. Fleta sat down by us, 
and parting her long hair which had fallen over her eyes, 
looked us both in the face. 

“ Who gave you that name, Fleta ?” enquired I. 

“ They gave it me,” replied she. 

“ And who are they ?” 

“ Nattee, and Melchior, her husband.” 

“ But you are not their daughter ?” 

“ No, fon not—that is—I believe not.” 
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said too much, cast her eyes down on the ground, and 
folded her arms, so that her hands rested on each op- 
posite shoulder. 

Timothy whispered to ime, “ She must have been stolen, 
depend upon it.” 

“ Silence,” said I. 

The little girl overheard him, and looking at him, put 
her finger across her mouth, looking to where Num and 
Jumbo were sitting. I felt an interest for this child 
before I had been an hour in her company; she was so 
graceful, so beautifully feminine, so mournful in the ex- 
pression of her countenance. That she was under 
restraint was evident; but still she did not appear to be 
actuated by fear. Nattee was very kind to her, and the 
child did not seem to be more reserved towards her than 
to others; her mournful, pensive look, was perhaps in- 
herent to her nature. It was not until long after our 
first acquaintance that | ever saw a smile upon her 
features. Shortly after this little conversation, Nattee 
returned, walking with all the grace and dignity of a 
queen. Her husband, or Melchior, as I shall for the 
present call him, soon joined us, and we sat down to our 
repast, which was excellent. It was composed of almost 
every thing; sometimes I found myself busy with the 
wing of a fowl, at another the leg of a rabbit—then a 
piece of mutton, and other flesh and fowl, which I could 
hardly distinguish. ‘To these were added every sort of 


vegetable, in which potatoes predominated, forming a | 


sort of stew, which an epicure might have praised. I 
had a long conversation with Melchior in the evening, 
and, not to weary the reader, I shall now proceed to state 
all that I then and subsequently gathered from him and 
others, relative to the parties with whom we were asso- 
clating. 

Melchior would not state who and what he was pre- 
vious to his having joined the fraternity of gipsies; that 
he was not of humble birth, and that he had, when 
young, quitted his friends out of love for Nattee, or from 
some other causes not to be revealed, he also acknow- 
ledged. He had been many years in company with the 
tribe, and although, as one received into it, he did not 
stand so high in rank and estimation as his wife, still, 


from his marriage with Nattee, and his own peculiar | 


qualifications and dexterity, he was almost as absolute 
as she was, 

Melchior and Nattee were supposed to be the most 
wealthy of all the gipsies, and, at the same time, they 
were the most liberal of their wealth. 
peared, gained mone} in three different characters; as a 
quack doctor, the character in which we first saw him; 
secondly, as a juggler,-in which art he was most expert; 
and, thirdly, as a fortune teller, and wise man. 

Nattee, as I before mentioned, was of very high rank, 
or caste, in her tribe. 
she lost much of her influence, as it was considered a de- 
gradation; but she was then very young, and must have 
been most beautiful. The talents of Melchior, and her 
own spirit, however, soon enabled her to regain, and even 
add still more to, her power and consideration among the 
tribe, and it was incredible to what extent, with the 
means which she possessed, this power was augmented. 

Melchior had no children by his marriage, and, as far 
as I could judge from the few words which would escape 
from the lips of Nattee, she did not wish for any, as the 
race would not be considered pure. ‘The subdivision of the 
tribe which followed Nattee, consisted of about forty men, 
women, and children. These were ruled by her during 
the absence of her husband, who alternately assumed 
different characters, as suited his purpose; but in what- 
ever town Melchior might happen to be, Nattee and her 
tribe were never far off, and always encamped within 
communication. 

I ventured to question Melchior about the little Fleta; 
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The little girl stopped short, as if assured that she had | 


Melchior, it ap- | 


At her first espousal of Melchior | 
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and he stated that she was the child of a soldier's wife, 
|who had been brought to bed, and died a few hours 
afterwards; that, at the time, she was on her way to join 
her husband, and had been taken ill on the road—had 
| been assisted by Nattee and her companions, as far as 
they were able—had been buried by them, and that the 
| child had been reared in the camp. 

In time the little girl became very intimate, and very 
| partial to me. I questioned her as to her birth, t lling 
| her what Melchior had stated ; for a long while she would 
| not answer; the poor child had learned caution even at 
| that early age; but after we were more intimate, she 
| said, that which Melchior had stated was not true. She 
could recollect very well living in a great house, with 
every thing very fine about her; but still it appeared as 
if it were a dream. She recollected two white ponies— 
and a lady, who was her mamma—and a mulberry tree, 
where she stained her frock; sometimes other things 
| came to her memory, and then she forgot them again. 

From this it was evident that she had been stolen, and 
| was probably of good parentage; certainly if elegance 
and symmetry of person and form could prove blood, it 
never was more marked than in this interesting child. 
Her abode with the gipsies, and their peculiar mode of 
life and manners, had rendered her peculiarly precécious 
in intellect; but of education she had none, except what 
was instilled into her by Melchior, whom she always 
accompanied when he assumed his character as a juggler. 
She then danced on the slack-wire, at the same time per- 
forming several feats in balancing, throwing of oranges, 
&c. When Melchior was under other disguises she re- 
mained in the camp with Nattee. 

Of Num, or Philotas, as Melchior thought proper to 
call him, I have already spoken. He was a half-witted 
idiot, picked up in one of Melchior’s excursions, and, as 
he stated to me, so did it prove to be the fact, that when 
on the stage, and questioned as a fool, his natural folly, 
and idiotical vacancy of countenance, were applauded by 
the spectators as admirably assumed. Even ut the ale- 
| houses and taverns where we stopped, every one imagined 
| that all his fully was pretence, and looked upon him as a 

very clever fellow. ‘There never was, perhaps, such a 
lachrymose countenance as this poor lad’s, and this added 
still more to the mirth of others, being also considered as 
| put on for the occasion. Stephen Kemble played Falstaff 
| without stuffing—Num played the fool without any effort 
|or preparation. Jumbo was also “picked up;” this was 
not done by Melchior, who stated, that any body might 
have him who claimed him; he tumbled with the fool 
upon the stafe, and he also ate pudding to amuse the 
| spectators—the only part of the performance which was 
suited to Jumbo’s taste, for he was a terrible little glutton, 
and never lost any opportunity of cating, as well as of 
sleeping. 

And now, having described all our new companions, I 
must narrate what passed between Melchior and me, the 
day after our joining the camp. He first ran through 
| his various professions, pointing out to me that as juggler 
he required a confederate, in which capacity 1 might be 
very useful, as he would soon instruct me in all his tricks, 
As a quack doctor he wanted the services of both Tim 
|and myself in mixing up, making pills, &c., and also in 
| assisting him in persuading the public of his great skill. 
| As a fortune-teller, I should also be of great service, as 
| he would explain to me hereafter. In short, he wanted 

a person of good personal appearance and education, in 
whom he might confide in every way. As to Tim, he 
| might be made useful, if he chose, in various ways; 
|amongst others, he wished him to learn tumbling and 
playing the fool, when, at times, the fool was required to 
give a shrewd answer on any point on which he would 
wish the public to be made acquainted. I agreed to my 
own part of the performance, and then had some conver- 
sation with Timothy, who immediately consented to do 
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his best in what was allotted as his share. Thus was the 
matter quickly arranged, Melchior observing, that he 
had said nothing about remuneration, as I should find 
that trusting to him was far preferable to stipulated 
wages. 

We had been three days in the camp when the gather- 
ing was broken up, each gang taking their own way. 
What the meeting was about I could not exactly disco- 
ver; one occasion of it was, to make arrangements 
relative to the different counties in which the subdivi- 
sions were to sojourn during the next year, so that they 
might know where to communicate with each other, and 
at the same time not interfere by being too near; but 
there were many other points discussed, of which, as a 
stranger, I was kept in ignorance. Melchior answered 
all my questions with apparent candour, but his habitual 
deceit was such, that whether he told the truth or not 
was impossible to be ascertained by his countenance. 
When the gathering dispersed we packed up, and located 
ourselves about two miles from the common, on the bor- 
ders of a forest of oak and ash. Our food was chiefly 
game, for we had some excellent poachers among us; 
and as for fish, it appeared to be at their command ; there 
was not a pond or a pit but they could tell in a moment 
if it was tenanted—and if tenanted, in half an hour every 
fish would be floating on the top of the water, by the 
throwing in of some intoxicating sort of berry; other 
articles of food occasionally were found in the caldron ; 
indeed, it vas impossible to fare better than we did, or 
at less expense. Our tents were generally pitched not 
far from a pool of water; and, to avoid any unpleasant 
search which sometimes would take place, every thing 
liable to detection was sunk under the water until it was 
required for cooking; once in the pot, it was considered 
as safe. But with the foraging, Timothy and I had no- 
thing to do; we participated in the eating, without ask- 
ing any questions as to how it was procured. My time 
was chiefly spent in company with Melchior, who ini- 
tiated me into all the mysteries of cups and balls—jag- 
gling of every description—feats with cards, and made 
me acquainted with all his apparatus for prepared tricks. 
For hours and hours was I employed by his directions 
in what is called “ making the pass” with a pack of 
cards, as almost all tricks on cards depend upon your 
dexterity in this manwuvre. In about a month I was 
considered as a very fair adept; in the mean time, Tim- 
othy had to undergo his career of gymnastics, and was 
to be seen all day tumbling and retumbling, until he 
could tamble on his feet again. Light and active, he 
soon became a very dexterous performer, aftd could throw 
a somerset either backwards or forwards, walk on his 
hands, eat fire, pull out ribbons, and do fifty other tricks 
to amuse a gaping audience. Jumbo also was worked 
hard, to bring down his fat, and never was allowed his 
dinner until he had given satisfaction to Melchior. Even 
little Fleta had to practise occasionally, as we were pre- 
paring for an expedition. Melchior, who appeared deter- 
mined to create an effect, left us for three days, and 
returned with not only dresses for Timothy and me, but 
also new dresses for the rest of the company ; and shortly 
afterwards, bidding farewell to Nattee and the rest of the 
gipsies, we all set out—that is, Melchior, I, Timothy, 
Fleta, Num, and Jumbo. Late in the evening we ar- 
rived at the little town of , and took up our quarters 
at a public-house, with the landlord of which Melchior 
had already made arrangements. 

“ Well, Timothy,” said I, as soon as we were in bed, 
“ how do you like our new life and prospects ?” 

“T like it better than Mr. Cophagus’s rudimans, and 
carrying out physic, at all events. But how does your 
dignity like turning Merry Andrew, Japhet?” 

“ To tell you the truth, I do not dislike it. There is a 
wildness and a devil-may-care feeling connected with it 
which is grateful to me at present. How long it may 





last I cannot tell; but for a year or two, it appears to 
me that we may be very happy. At all events, we shall 
see the world, and have more than one profession to fall 
back upon.” 

“That is true; but there is one thing which annoys 
me, Japhet, which is, we may have difficulty in leaving 
these people when we wish. Besides, you forget that 
you are losing sight of the principal object you had in 
view, that is, of * Ending out your father.’ ” 

“I certainly never expect to find him among the gip- 
sies,” replied I, “ for children are at a premium with 
them. They steal from others, and are not very likely 
therefore to leave them at the Foundling. But I do not 
know whether I have not as good a chance in our pre- 
sent employment as in any other. I have often been 
thinking that, as fortune-tellers, we may get hold of 
many strange secrets; however, we shall see. Melchior 
says that he intends to appear in that character as soon 
as he has made a harvest in his present.” 

“ What do you think of Melchior, now that you have 
been so much with him?” 

“1 think him an unprincipled man, but still with 
many good qualities. He appears to have a pleasure in 
deceit, and to have waged war with the world in general. 
Still he is generous, and, to a certain degree, confiding ; 
kind in his disposition, and apparently a very good hus- 
band. There is something on his mind which weighs 
him down occasionally, and checks him in the height of 
his mirth. It comes over him like a dark cloud over a 
bright summer sun, and he is all gloom for a few 
minutes. I do not think that he would now commit any 
great crime; but I have a suspicion that he has done 
something which is a constant cause of remorse.” 

“You are a very good judge of character, Japhet. 
But what a dear little child is that Fleta! She may ex- 
claim with you—Who is my father ?” 

“ Yes, we are both in much the same predicament, and 
that it is which I believe has so much increased my at- 
tachment to her. We are brother and sister in misfor- 
tune, and a sister she ever shall be to me, if such is the 
will of Heaven. But we must rise early to-morrow, 
Tim; so good night.” 

“Yes, to-morrow it will be juggle and tamble—eat 
fire—um—and so on, as Mr. Cophagus would have said ; 
so good night, Japhet.” 

The next morning we arrayed ourselves in our new 
habiliments ; mine were silk stockings, shoes, and white 
kerseymere knee breeches, a blue silk waistcoat luaded 
with tinsel, and a short jacket to correspond of blue vel- 
vet,a sash round my waist, a hat and a plume of feathers. 
Timothy declared I looked very handsome, and, as the 
glass said the same as plain as it could speak, I believed 
him. 'Timothy’s dress was a pair of wide Turkish trow- 
sers, and red jacket with spangles. The others were 
much the same. Fleta was attired in small, white satin, 
Turkish trowsers, blue muslin and silver embroidered 
frock, worked sandals, and her hair braided and plaited 
in long tails behind, and she looked like a little sylph. 
Melchior’s dress was precisely the same as mine, and a 
more respectable company was seldom seen. Some mu- 
sicians had been hired, and handbills were now circulated 
all over the town, stating that Mr. Eugenio Velotté, with 
his company, would have the honour of performing be- 
fore the nobility and gentry. The bill contained the fare 
which was to be provided, and intimated the hour of the 
performance, and the prices to be paid for the seats. The 
performance was to take place in a very large room at- 
tached to the inn, which, previous to the decadence of 
the town, had been used as an assembly-room. A plat- 
form was erected on the outside, on which were placed 
the musicians, and where we all occasionally made our 
appearance, in our splendid dresses, to attract the wonder 
of the people. There we strutted up and down, all but 





poor little Fleta, who appeared to shrink at the display 
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from intuitive modesty. When the music ceased, a 
smart parley between Melchior and me, and Philotas 
and Timothy, as the two fools, would take place; and 
Melchior declared, after the performance was over, that 
we conducted ourselves to admiration. 

“ Pray, Mr. Philotas, do me the favour to tell me how 
many people you think are now present ?” said Melchior 
to Num, in an imperative voice. 

“I don’t know,” said Num, looking up with his idioti- 
cal, melancholy face. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared the crowd at Num’s stupid 
answer. 

“ The fellow ’s a fool!” said Melchior to the gaping 
audience. 

“ Well, then, if he can’t tell, perhaps you may, Mr. 
Dionysius,” said I, addressing Tim. 

“How many, sir? Do you want to know exactly and 
directly ?” 

“ Yes, sir, immediately.” 

“ Without counting, sir ?” 

“ Yes, sir, without counting.” 

“ Well, then, sir, I will tell, and make no mistake; 
there ‘s exactly as many again as half.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” from the crowd. 

“That won't do, sir. How many may be the half?” 

“How many may be the half? Do you know your- 
self, sir ?” 

“ Yes, sir, to be sure I do.” 

“Then there ’s no occasion for me to tell you.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Well, then, sir,” continued Melchior to Philotas, 
“perhaps you'll tell how many ladies and gentlemen we 
may expect to honour us with their company to-night.” 

“ How many, sir ?” 

“ Yes, sir, how many.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Num, after a pause. 


“ Positively you are the greatest fool I ever met with,” | 


said Melchior. 

“Well, he does act the fool as natural as life,” ob- 
served the crowd. “What a stupid face he does put 
on ” 

“Perhaps you will be able to answer that question, 
Mr. Dionysius,” said I to Tim. 

“ Yes, sir, I know exactly.” 

“ Well, sir, let ’s hear.” 

“In the first place, all the pretty women will come, 
and all the ugly ones stay away; and as for the men, all 
those who have got any money will be certain to come; 
those who hav’n't, poor devils, must stay outside.” 

“Suppose, sir, you make a bow to the ladies.” 

“ A very low one, sir?” 

“ Yes, very low indeed.” 

Tim bent his body to the ground, and threw a somer- 
set forward. “There, sir, 1 bowed so low that I came 
up on the other side.” 

“Ha! ha! capital!” from the crowd. 

“I’ve got a round turn in my back, sir,” continued 
Tim, rubbing himself. “Hadn't I better take it out 
again ?” 

“ By all means.” 

Tim threw a somerset backwards. “ There, sir, all's 
we now. One good turn deserves another. Now I'll 

oO! Aug 

“ Where are you going to, sir ?” 

—. sir! Why, T ich my lollipop in the tinder- 
box, and I’m going to fetch it.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Strike up, music!” and Master Jumbo commenced 
tumbling. 

Sach was the elegant wit with which we amused and 
attracted the audience. Perhaps, had we been more re- 
fined, we should not have been so successful. 

That evening we had the room as full as it could hold. 


Mr. Velotté, alias Melchior, astonished them. ‘The cards 
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appeared to obey his commands—rings were discovered 
in ladies’ shoes—watches were powdered and made 
whole—canary birds flew out of eggs. ‘The audience 
were delighted. The entertainment closed with Fleta’s 
performance on the slack wire ; and certainly never was 
there any thing more beautiful and graceful. Balanced 
on the wire in a continual, waving motion, her eyes fixed 
upon a point to enable her to maintain her position, she 
performed several feats-ysuch as the playing with five 
oranges, balancing swords, &c. Her extreme beauty— 
her very picturesque and becoming dress—her mournful 
expression and downcast eyes—her gentle manner, ap- 
peared to win the hearts of the audience; and when she 
was assisted off from her perilous situation by Melchior 
and me, and made her graceful courtesy, the plaudits 
were unanimous. 

When the company dispersed I went to her, intending 
to praise her, but I found her in tears. “ What is the 
matter, my dear Fleta?” 

“O nothing! don’t say I have been crying—but I can- 
net bear it—so many people looking at me. Don’t say a 
word to Melchior “t won’t cry any more.” 

I kissed and consoled her; she threw her arms round 
my neck, and remained there with her face hid for some 
time. We then joined the others at supper. Melchior, 
much pleased with our success, and highly praising the 
conduct of Timothy and myself, which he pronounced 
was, for the first attempt, far beyond his expectations. 

We continued to astonish all the good people of 
for five days, when we discovered the indubitable fact, 
that there was no more money to be extracted from their 
pockets, upon which we resumed our usual clothes and 
smock frocks, and, with our bundles in our hands, set off 
for another market town, about fifteen miles distant. 
There we were equally successful, and Melchior was de- 
lighted with our having proved such a powerful acquisi- 
tion to his troop; but not to dwell too long upon one 
subject, I shall inform the reader that after a trip of six 
weeks, during which we were very well received, we 
once more returned to the camp, which had located 
within five miles of our last scene of action. Every one 
was content—we were all glad to get back and rest from 
our labours. Melchior was pleased with his profits, poor 
little Fleta overjoyed to be once more in the seclusion of 
her tent, and Nattee very glad to hear of our good for- 
tune, and to see her husband. Timothy and I had already 
proved ourselves so useful, that Melchior treated us with 
the greatest friendship and confidence—and he made us a 
present out of the gains, for our exertions; to me he gave 
ten, and to Timothy five pounds. 

“ There, Japhet, had you hired yourself I should not 
have paid you more than seven shillings per week, find- 
ing you in food; but you must acknowledge that for six 
weeks that is not bad pay. However, your earnings will 
depend upon our success, and I rather think that we shall 
make a much Letter thing of it when next we start, which 
will be in about a fortnight; but we have some arrange- 
ments to make. og 





Has Tunothy a good memory? 

“T think he has.” 

“That is well. I told you before that we are to try 
the ‘ Wise Man,’—but first we must have Nattee in play. 
To-morrow we will start for .” mentioning a small 
quiet town about four miles off. 

We did so, early the next morning, and arrived about 
noon, pitching our tents on the common, not far from 
the town ; but in this instance we left all the rest of our 
gang behind. Melchior’s own party and his two tents 
were all that were brought by the donkeys. 

Melchior and I, dressed as countrymen, went into the 
town at dusk, and entered a respectable sort of inn, taking 
our seats at one of the tables in the tap-room, and, as we 
had already planned, after we had called for beer, com- 
menced a conversation_in the hearing of the others who 
were sitting drinking and smoking. 
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“ Well, I never will believe it—it’s all cheat and trick- 
ery,” said Melchior, “and they only do it to pick your 
pocket. ‘Tell your fortune, indeed! I suppose she pro- 
mised you a rich wife and half a dozen children.” 

“No, she did not,” replied I, “for 1 am too young to 
marry; but she told me what I know has happened.” 

“ Well, what was that?” 

“ Why, she told me that my mother had married again, 
and turned me out of doors to work for my bread.” 

“ But she might have heard that.” 

“How could she? No, that’s not possible; but she 
told me I had a mole on my knee, which was a sign of 
luck. Now how could she know that?” 

“ Well, I grant that was odd—and pray what else did 
she promise you?” 

“Why, she said that I should meet with my dearest 
friend to-night. Now that does puzzle me, for I have but 
one in the world, and he is a long way off.” 

“ Well, if you do meet your friend, then I'll believe 
her; but if not, it has been all guess work; and pray what 
did you pay for all this—was it a shilling, or did she 
pick your pocket?” 

“That’s what puzzles me—she refused to take any 
thing. I offered it again and again, and she said, ‘ No; 
that she would have no money—that her gift was not to 
be sold.’” 

“ Well, that is odd. Do you hear what this young 
man says?” said Melchior, addressing the others, who 
had swallowed every word. 

“ Yes,” replied one; “ bat who is this person?” 

“The queen of the gipsies, I am told. I never saw 
such a wonderful woman in my life—her eye goes right 
through you. I met her on the common, and as she 
passed she dropped her handkerchief. I ran back to give 
it her, and then she thanked me, and said, ‘Open your 
hand and let me see the palm. Here are great lines, and 
you will be fortunate;’ and then she told me a great deal 
more, and bid God bless me.” 

“Then if she said that, she cannot have dealings with 
the devil,” observed Melchior. 

“Very odd—very strange—take no money—queen of 
the gipsies,” was echoed from all sides. 

The landlady and the bar-maid listened with wonder, 
when who should come in, as previously agreed, but 
Timothy! I pretended not to see him, but he came up 
to me, seizing me by the hand, and shaking it with ap- 
parent delight, and crying, “ Wilson, have you forgot 
Smith?” 

“Smith!” cried I, looking earnestly in his face. “Why 
so it is. How came you here?” 

“T left Dublin three days ago,” replied he, “ bat how 
I came here, into this house, is one of the strangest 
things that ever occurred. I was walking over the com- 
mon, when a tall handsome woman looked at me, and 
said, ‘ Young man, if you will go into the third public. 
house you pass, you will meet an old friend, who expects 
you.’ I thought she was laughing at me, but as it mat- 
tered very little in which house I passed the night, I 
thought, for the fun of the thing, I might as well take 
her advice.” 

“ How strange!” cried Melchior, “ and she told him the 
same—that is, he would meet a friend.” 

“ Strange—very strange—wonderful—astonishing !” 
was echoed from all quarters, and the fame of the gipsy 
was already established. 

Timothy and I sat down together, conversing as old 
friends, and Melchior went about from one to the other, 
narrating the wonderful occurrence till past midnight, 
when we all three took beds at the inn, as if we were 
travellers. 

The report which we had circulated that evening in- 
duced many people to go out to see Nattee, who appeared 
to take no notice of them; and when asked to tell for- 


this plan of Melchior’s was, for the first two or three 
days very expedient, yet, as it was not intended to last, 
Timothy, who remained with me at the inn, became 
very intimate with the bar-maid, and obtained from her 
most of the particulars of her life. 1, also, from repeated 
conversations with the landlady, received information 
very important, relative to herself and many of the fami- 
lies in the town; but as the employment of Nattee was 
for an ulterior object, we contented ourselves with gain- 
ing all the information we could before we proceeded 
further. After we iad been there a week, and the fame of 
the gipsy woman had been marvellously increased—many 
things having been asserted of her which were indeed 
truly improbable—Melchior agreed that Timothy should 
persuade the bar-maid to try if the gipsy woman would 
tell her fortune: the girl, with some trepidation, agreed, 
but at the same time, expecting to be refused, consented 
to walk with him over the common. Timothy advised 
her to pretend to pick up a sixpence when near to Nattee, 
and ask her if it did not belong to her, and the bar-maid 
acted upon his suggestions, having just before that 
quitted the arm of Timothy, who had conducted her. 

“Did you drop a sixpence? . I have picked up one,” 
said the girl, trembling with fear as she addressed Nattee. 

“Child,” replied Nattee, who was prepared, “I have 
neither dropped a sixpence, nor have you found one— 
but never mind that, I know that which you wish, and ] 
know who you are. Now what would you with me? Is 
it to enquire whether the landlord and landlady of the 
Golden Lion intend to keep you in their service?” 

“No,” replied the girl, frightened at what she heard ; 
“not to enquire that, but to ask what my fortune will 
be?” 

“Open your palm, pretty maid, and I will tell you. 
Hah! I see that you were born in the west—your father 
is dead—your mother is in service—and—let me see— 
you have a brother at sea—now in the West Indies.” 

At this intelligence, all of which, as may be supposed, 
had been gathered by us, the poor girl was so frightened 
that she feil down in a swoun, and Timothy carried her off. 
When she was taken home to the inn, she was so ill that 
she was put into bed, and what she did say was so inco- 
herent, that, added to Timothy’s narrative, the astonish- 
ment of the landlady and others was beyond all bounds. 
I tried very hard to bring the landlady, but she would 
not consent; and now Nattee was pestered by people of 
higher condition, who wished to hear what she would say. 
Here Nattee’s powers were brought into play. She would 
not refuse to see them, but would not give answers till 
she had asked questions, and, as from us she had gleaned 
much general information, so by making this knowledge 
apyear in her questions to them, she made them believe 
she knew more. If a young person came to her, she 
would immediately ask the name—of that name she had 
all the references acquired from us, as to family and con- 
nections. Bearing upon them she would ask a few 
more, and then give them an abrupt dismissal. 

This behaviour was put up with from one of her com- 
manding presence, who refused money, and treated those 
who accosted her, as if she was their superior. Many 
came again and again, telling her all they knew, and 
acquainting her with every transaction of their life to in- 
duce her to prophesy, for such she informed them was 
the surest way to call the spirit upon her. By these 
means we obtained the secret history of the major part, 
that is, the wealthier part of the town of ; and 
although the predictions of Nattee were seldom given, 
yet when given, they were given with such perfect and 
apparent knowledge of the parties, that when she left, 
which she did about six weeks after her first appearance, 
the whole town rang with accounts of her wonderful 
powers. 

It will appear strange that Melchior would not permit 








tunes, waved them away with her hand. But, although 


Nattee to reap a harvest, which might have been great; 
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bat the fact was, that he only allowed the seed to be 
sown that a greater harvest might be gathered hereafter. 
Nattee disappeared, the gipsies’ tent was no longer on 
the common, and the grass, which had been beaten down 
into a road by the feet of the frequent applicants to her, 
was again permitted to spring up. We also took our de- 
parture, and rejoined the camp with Nattee, where we 
remained for a fortnight, to permit the remembrance of 
her to subside a little—knowing that the appetite was 
alive, and would not be satisfied until it was appeased. 

After that time Melchior, Timothy, and I, again set 
off for the town of , and stopping at a superior inn 
in another part of the town, dressed as travellers, that is, 
people who go about the country for orders from the 
manufacturers, ordered our beds and supper in the coffee- 
room. The conversation was soon turned upon the 
wonderful powers of Nattee, the gipsy. “ Nonsense,” 
said Melchior, “ she knows nothing. I have heard of her. 
But there is a man coming this way (should he happen 
to pass through this town) who will surprise and frighten 
you. Noone knows who he is. He is named the Great 
Aristodemus. He knows the past, the present, and the 
future. He never looks at people’s hands—he only looks 
you in the face, and wo be to them who tell him a lie. 
Otherwise, he is good-tempered and obliging, and will 
tell what will come to pass, and his predictions never 
have been known to fail. They say that he is hundreds 
of years old, and his hair is white as silver.” At this 
information many expressed their doubts, and many 
others vaunted the powers of the gipsy. Melchior replied, 
“that all he knew was, that for the sum of two guineas 
paid down, he had told him of a legacy left him of six 
hundred pounds, which otherwise he would never have 
known of or received.” All the town of being 
quite alive for fortune-tclling, this new report gained 
wind, and after a week’s sojourn, Melchior thought that 
the attempt should be made. 

We accordingly packed up, and departed to another 
market town. Timothy, dressed in a sombre suit of black, 
very much like an undertaker, was provided with a horse, 
with the following directions: to proceed leisurely until 
he was within half a mile of the town of , and 
then to gallop in as fast as he could, stop at the best inn 
in the place, and order apartments for the Great Aristode- 
mus, who might be expected in half an hour. Every 
thing in this world depends upon appearances, that is, 
when you intend to gull it; and as every one in the 
town had heard of the Great Aristodemus, so every one 
was anxious to know something about him, and Timothy 
was pestered with all manner of questions; but he de- 
clared that he was only his courier, and could only tell 
what other people said; but then what other people said, 
by Timothy’s account, was very marvellous indeed. 

imothy had hardly time to secure the best rooms in 
the hotel, when Melchior, dressed in a long flowing silk 
gown, with a wig of long white hair, a square cap, and 
two or three gold chains hanging from his neck, cer- 
— most admirably disguised, and attended by me in 
the dress of a German student, a wig of long brown locks 
hanging down my shoulders, made our appearance in a 
post-chaise and four, and drove up to the door of the inn, 
at a pace which shook every house in the street, and oc- 
casioned every window to be tenanted with one or more 
heads to ascertain the cause of this unusual occurrence, 
for it was not a very great town, although once of im- 

rtance; but the manufactures had been removed, and 
it was occupied by those who had become independent 
by their own exertions, or by those of their forefathers. 

The door of the chaise was opened by the obsequious 
Timothy, who pushed away the ostlers and waiters, as if 
unworthy to approach his master, and the Great Aristo- 
demus made his appearance. As he ascended the steps 











of the door, his passage was for a moment barred by one 
“Stand aside, 


whose profession Melchior well knew. 
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excise-man !” said he, in a commanding voice. “No 
one crosses my path with impunity.” Astonished at 
hearing his profession thus mentioned, the excise-man, 
who was the greatest bully in the town, slipped on one 
side with consternation, and all those present lifted up 
their eyes and hands with astonishment. The Great 
Aristodemus gained his room, and shut his door; and I 
went out to pay for the chaise and order supper, while 
Timothy and the porters were busy with our luggage, 
which was very considerable. 

“ My master will not see any one,” said I to the land- 
lord; “ he quits this town to-morrow, if the letters arrive 
which he expects by the post; therefore, pray get rid of 
this crowd and let him be quiet, for he is very tired, 
having travelled one hundred and fifty miles since the 
dawn of day.” 

When Tim and I had performed this duty, we joined 
Melchior in his room, leaving the news to be circulated. 
“This promises well,” observed Melchior; “up to the 
present we have expended much time and money ; now 
we must see if we cannot recover it tenfold. Japhet, 
you must take an opportunity of going out again after 
supper, and make enquiries of the landlord what poor 
people they have in the town, as I am very generous, 
and like to relieve them; you may observe, that all the 
money offered to me for practising my art, I give away 
to the poor, having no occasion for it.” This I did, and 
we then sat down to supper, and having unpacked our 
baggage, went to bed, after locking the door of the room, 
and taking out the key. 

The next morning we had every thing in readiness, 
and as the letters, as the reader may suppose, did not 
arrive by the post, we were obliged to remain, and the 
landlord ventured to hint to me, that several people were 
anxious to consult my master. I replied, that I would 
speak to him, but it was necessary to caution those who 
came, that they must either offer gold—or nothing at all. 
I brought his consent to see one or two, but no more. 
Now, although we had various apparatus to use when re- 
quired, it was thought that the effect would be greater, 
if, in the first instance, every thing was simple. Melchior, 
therefore, remained sitting at the table, which was covered 
with a black cloth, worked with curious devices, and a 
book of hieroglyphics before him, and an ivory wand, 
tipped with goid, lying by the book. Timothy standing 
at the door, with a short Roman sword buckled round 
his belt, and I, in a respectful uttitude, behind the Great 
Aristodemus. 

The first person who was admitted was the lady of the 
mayor of the town; nothing could be more fortunate, as 
we had every information relative to her and her spouse, 
for people in high places are always talked of. Aristo- 
demus waved his hand, and I brought forward a chair in 
silence, and motioned that she should be seated. Aristo- 
demus looked her in the face, and then turned over several 
leaves, until he fixed upon a page, which he considered 
attentively. ‘“ Mayoress of , what wouldst thou with 
me?” 

She started, and turned pale. “I would ask oy 

“I know; thou wouldst ask many things, perhaps, 
had I time to listen. Amongst others, thou wouldst ask 
if there is any chance of thy giving an heir to thy bus- 
band. Is it not so?” 

“ Yes, it is,” replied the lady, fetching her breath. 

“So do I perceive by this book; but let me put one 
question to thee. Wouldst thou have blessings showered 
on thee, yet do no good? Thou art wealthy—yet what 
dost thou and thy husband do with these riches? Are 
ye liberal? No. Give, and it shall be given. I have 
said.” 

Aristodemus waved his hand, and the lady rose to 
withdraw. A guinea was in her fingers, and her purse 
in her hand; she took out four more, and added them to 
the other, and laid them on the table. 
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“ *Tis well, lady; charity shall plead for thee. Artolphe, 
let that money be distributed among the poor.” 

I bowed in silence, and the lady retired. 

“ Who will say that I do not good?” observed Melchior, 
smiling, as soon as she was gone. “ Her avarice and 
that of her husband are as notorious as their anxiety for 
children. Now, if I persuade them to be liberal, I do 
service.” 

“ But you have given her hopes.” 

“T have, and the very hope will do more to further 
their wishes than any thing else. It is despair which 
too often prevents those who have no children from 
having any. How often do - see a couple, who, after 
 ewong waiting for children, have at last given up their 

ope, and resigned themselves to the dispensations of 
Providence, and then, when their anxiety has subsided, 
have obtained a family? Japhet, I am a shrewd ob- 
server of human nature.” 

“ That I believe,” replied I ; “ but I do not believe your 
last remark to be correct—but Timothy raps at the door.” 

Another lady entered the room, and then started back, 
as if she would retreat, so surprised was she at the ap- 
pearance of the Great Aristodemus ; but as Timothy had 
turned the key, her escape was impossible. She was un- 
known to us, which was rather awkward; but Melchior 
raised his eyes from his book, and waved his hand as be- 
fore, that she should be seated. With some trepidation she 
stated, that she was a widow, whose dependence was upon 
an only son now at sea; that she had not heard of him 
for a long while, and was afraid that some accident had 
happened ; that she was in the greatest distress—“ and,” 
continued she, “ I have nothing to offer but this ring. Can 
you tell me if he is yet alive?” cried she, bursting into 
tears; “ but if you have not the art you pretend to, O do 
not rob a poor, friendless creature, but let me depart !”” 

“When did you receive your last letter from him?” 
said Melchior. 

“It is now seven months—dated from Bahia,” replied 
she, pulling it out of her reticule, and covering her face 
with her handkerchief. 

Melchior caught the address, and then turned the let- 
ter over on the other side, as it lay on the table. “ Mrs. 
Watson,” said he. 

“ Heavens! do you know my name?” cried the woman. 

“Mrs. Watson, I do not require to read your son’s let- 
ter—I know its contents.” He then turued over his 
book, and studied for a few seconds. “Your son is 
alive.” 

“Thank God!” cried she, clasping her hands, and 
dropping her reticule. 

“Bot you must not expect his return too soon—he is 
well employed.” 

“Oh! I care not—he is alive—he is alive! God bless 
you—God bless you!” 

Melchior made a sign to me, pointing to the five 
guineas and the reticule; and I contrived to slip them 
into her reticule, while she sobbed in her handkerchief. 

“ Enough, madam ; you must go, for others require my 
aid.” 

The poor woman rose, and offered the ring. 

“Nay, nay, I want not thy money; I take from the 
rich, that I may distribute to the poor—but not from the 
widow in affliction. Open a! bag.” The widow took 
up her bag, and opened it. Melchior dropped in the ring, 
and taking his wand from the table, waved it, and ~. 
ed the bag. “As thou art honest, so may thy present 
wants be relieved. Seek, and thou shalt find.” 

The widow left the room with tears of gratitude ; and 
I must say, that I was affected with the same. When 
she had gone, I observed to Melchior, that up to the pre- 
sent he had toiled for nothing. 


“ Very true, Japhet; but depend upon it, if I assisted 


motives, I did well ; but I tell thee candidly, I did it from 
compassion. We are odd mixtures of good and evil. I 
wage war with fools and knaves, but not with all the 
world. I gave that money freely—she required it; and 
it may be put as a set-off against my usual system of 
fraud, or it may not—at all events I pleased myself.” 

“ But you told her that her son was alive.” 

“ Very true, and he may be dead; but is it not well to 
comfort her—even for a short time, to relieve that sus- 
pense which is worse than the actual knowledge of his 
death? Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 

It would almost have appeared that this good action of 
Melchior met with its reward, for the astonishment of 
the widow at finding the gold in her reticule—her nar- 
rative of what , and her assertion, (which she 
firmly believed to be true,) that she had never left her 
reticule out of her hand, and that Melchior had only 
touched it with his wand, raised his reputation to that 
degree, that nothing else was talked about throughout 
the town, and, to crown all, the next day’s post brought 
her a letter and remittances from her son ; and the grate- 
ful woman returned, and laid ten guineas on the black 
cloth, showering a thousand blessings upon Melchior, and 
almost worshiping him as a supernatural being. This 
was a most fortunate occurrence, and as Melchior pro- 
phesied, the harvest did now commence. In four days 
we had received upwards of £200, and we then thought 
it time that we should depart. The letters arrived which 
were expected, and when we set off in a chaise and four, 
the crowd to see us was so great, that it was with dif- 
ficulty we could pass through it. 


From Inglis’s Ireland. 
BIRTH-PLACE OF GOLDSMITH. 


Pallas-more, the birth-place of Goldsmith, is in 
the parish of Forghany, county Longford. Sir 
Walter Scott calls it Fernay, but this is a mistake. 
The hamlet of Pallas-more lies about three miles 
from Ballymahon, and about a mile from the high 
road which leads to Edgworthstown and the east- 
ern part of the county. I walked up a green lane, 
and across some fields, and ound aonell at the 
hamlet. Goldsmith’s house is not now in exist- 
ence; there is only to be seen some small part of 
the wall of a fence, which seems to have enclosed 
the orchard. The site of the house is a little tri- 
angular field, overgrown with weeds and long 
grass. A few large ash-trees are scattered here 
and there ; and close by are a few cottages, a little 
pond, and a very old orchard, with very old pear- 
trees in it, from which young Oliver most likely 
was wont to regale himself. From this spot there 
is a gentle slope down to some low meadows, 
through which flows the river Inny. The coun- 
try round is a fruitful enclosed country of corn 
and pasture. Such is the spot, such the scenes, 
amidst which the infant genius of Goldsmith was 
nursed, and where he passed his early childhood. 
But it is supposed that when his father, who was 
probably curate of the chapel of ease at Forghany, 
was promoted to a benefice in Roscommon, Oliver 
was put to school at Ballymahon, where, upon 
the death of his father, Mrs. Goldsmith came and 
resided. Entries are now to be seen in a grocer’s 
books, of articles furnished to Mrs. Goldsmith. 


a 





that poor woman from no other feelings than interested 




















SKETCHES OF THE MANNERS AND USAGES OF JAPAN. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


Japan, voorgesteld in Schetsen over de Zeden 
en Gebruiken van dat Rijk ; byzonder over de 
Ingezetenen der Stad Nagasaky. Door G. 
F. Meijlan, Opperhoofd aldaar. Amsterdam. 
1830. 

Bijdrage tot de Kennis van het Japansche Rijk. 

oor J. F. van Overmeer Fischer, Ambteenaar 
van Neérlandsch Indie. Amsterdam. 1833. 


It is hardly necessary to remind our readers 
that, from the year 1657, when the Portuguese 
were expelled from Japan, of all the nations of 
Europe the Dutch alone have been allowed access 
to the group of islands which constitute that em- 
pire. That this exclusive privilege has been 
ever confined within narrow limits, we knew 
from Kempfer and all the older authorities. 
From the works now under consideration, we 
learn that these limits have been progressively 
and recently narrowed, and that the trade which 
they still permit has so far declined under the 
discouragement and increasing jealousy of the 
natives, as to have become rather matter of curi- 
osity and habit, than of commercial profit to the 
Hollander. Unconnected as our own country is, 
and must expect long to remain, by any bond of 
intercourse or communion with this extensive 
empire and singular people, we yet think that the 
majority of our readers will share with us the 
satisfaction and interest with which we receive 
any information, however scanty and imperfect, 
on this subject, from those who are alone enabled 
to afford it. We say advisedly, that we are likely 
to remain excluded from all means of investiga- 
tion of our own.* In one instance, indeed, in the 

resent century, our flag has waved in the har- 

our of Nagasaki, as we shall hereafter state, and 
with what result. We are aware also, that Sir 
Stamford Raffles, that great promoter of oriental 
enterprise, had his yearnings in that direction, 
and that the instructions for the late expedition 
to the Chinese seas embraced the contingency of 
an attempt at intercourse with Japan. We think 
it, however, much more likely that the sole re- 
maining link between Europe and Japan, the 
Dutch connection, should be severed by violence 
or obliterated by disuse, than that either force or 
persuasion should devise a new one between this 
country or any of its dependencies and that em- 
pire ; that New Holland, Borneo, or Central Afri- 
ca, have a fairer chance of being diplomatised or 
dragooned into hospitality or submission towards 
us, within any period to which the speculation of 
mortal man can reasonably extend. The Dutch 
themselves, indeed, are confined to a solitary 
factory, and Decima, as a residence, presents 

* It is worthy of remark that to English skill and 
courage the Dutch owe their first access to Japan. The 
Eraemus, the first Dutch ship which ever reached that 
coast in 1599, was piloted by William Adams. For his 
most curious and interesting adventures in that country, 
where his skill in mathematics and ship-building procur- 
ed him a long but honourable detention, see Harris's 


Collection of Voyages, vol. i. p. 856. He deserves a high 
place in the list of the heroes of naval discovery and en- 
terprise, and equally so among the diplomatists of com- | 
merce and civilisation. 
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means for the study of the three islands, little 
superior to those which the Isle of Sheppey would 
aflord to a foreigner in this country, even though 
he were favoured with a biennial visit from the 
governor of Sheerness, and allowed about as 
often to make an excursion to Canterbury in a 
sedan chair, closely watched and attended bya 
body of the new police. The once annual visit 
of the deputies from the Dutch factory has been 
reduced to a quadrennial one—and it is at best a 
mere retreading of the route pursued by Kempfer, 
under circumstances and ceremonies precisely 
similar. Still the Dutch are the only Europeans 
permitted to inhabit that commercial prison, and 
to perform that unvaried journey, and whether a 
residence in Decima, and a pilgrimage to Jeddo, 
elicit new facts, or produce little more than a 
confirmation of those on record, we feel, in either 
ease, thankful to any of them who, like Messrs 
Meylan and Fischer, will communicate their ob- 
servations to the world. The two works in ques- 
tion are, indeed, locked up in a language which 
finds few students and fewer translators in this 
country or even on the continent: but these are 
not times when we expect Dutchmen to show 
complaisance to foreign nations, by abandoning 
their own language, and we are, therefore addi- 
tionally pleased—to see them cultivating their 
national literature. 

Mr. Meylan, the first author on our list, has 
resided for many years in the Dutch factory, 
where, we believe, he at this moment holds the 
situation of opperhoofd, or president. The unpre- 
tending title of “Sketches of Japan” would be- 
come a work more desultory and less instructive 
than the one before us. Into a thin octavo a 
great deal of information has been compressed ; 
and the writer’s observations are so concise and 
judicious, as to prove that the art of book-making 
is one which has been brought to little perfection 
at Decima. The volume of Mr. Fischer is a 
quarto, which, by its excellence of type and 
paper, and the singular beauty of its illustrations 
—being fac-similes of drawings by native Japan- 
ese artists—is of rank to figure on the shelves of 
an English collector, albeit as ignorant of Dutch 
as many collectors are of the languages in which 
the volumes they arrange on their shelves are 
composed. Mr. Fischer has resided nine years 
at Decima, and, in the year 1822, attended the 
president of the factory as secretary, on his jour- 
ney to the metropolis. That he was zealous in 
his endeavours to profit by his opportunities for 
amassing information is proved by the volume 
before us, as well as by a splendid collection of 
Japanese curiosities which he succeeded in con- 
veying to Amsterdam, and which, having lately 
been purchased by the King of Holland, is, we 
believe, like other similar possessions of that 
most munificent and judicious royal collector, 
open to the public at the Hague. 

If the difficulty of learning any thing about 
Japan excite our curiosity, what we do learn of it 
is no less calculated to raise our wonder, and in 
some respects even our envy. Situated apart 
from either continent, between the old world and 





the new, it enjoys an immunity from almost the 
possibility of foreign aggression. It is true that 
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tradition, and what to the European eye seems a 
strong resemblance, point to the main land of 
China as the primitive source of its language, 
religion, and customs, and that the introduction 
of these must imply conquest, if not discovery 
and original occupation. But these are events 
lost in the night of antiquity ; and it appears that 
from the commencement of its annals, whenever 
an attempt at invasion has been made, the natural 
difficulties of access have been a sufficient protec- 
tion; the current, the shoal, and the typhoon, 
have spared the Japanese Drakes and Effinghams 
all occasion for exhibiting their valour against 
the Tartar armadas of times within the record of 
history.* A country, for whose natural features 
Mr. Fischer finds his nearest European compari- 
son in the Maggiores, Comos, and Luganos of 
northern Italy—cultivated like a garden to the 
summit of its hills; a climate under which the 
principal productions of the tropics grow side by 
side with those of southern Europe ; a territory 
indented by seas, and intersected by lakes and 
rivers, swarming with every animal production of 
the water: a soil on which the radish attains the 
Brobdignag weight of sixty pounds, and the blos- 
som of the plum expands to the size of an English 
cabbage rose ;—and all this tenanted by thirty- 
four millions of people, living under a despotism, 
and that despotism not the will of an individual, 
but the fiat of rigid but stedfast, severe but im- 
mutable law, which, for at least two centuries 
past, has kept the community as free from civil 
dissension as from foreign invasion :—such is the 
picture presented to us by the most recent visit- 
ers to the shores of these fortunate islands. Do 
they not deserve the name, and ought even we, 
in the pride of our hearts, to spurn the fanciful 
parallel which some writers have drawn between 
Japan and Great Britain? The comparison can, 
indeed, be pursued little further than respects the 
magnitude of insular sovereignty, the difficulties 
in the way of invasion from without, and a three- 
fold geographical demarcation, extant, indeed, 
more distinctly in the case of the three islands of 
Nipon, Sicoco, and Kisnu, than in that of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. Where, however, 
in the well ordered empire of Japan Proper can 
we find the counterpart of Ireland? Where is 
the Japanese Connaught? Which of her sixty- 
eight peaceful provinces represents Tipperary ? 
When has.a Budhist been insulted by a follower 
of Sinto? What voice has been raised to repeal 
the union between Nankaydoo and Saykadoo, or 
to pronounce that Tookaydoo shall no longer con- 
tain the centre of government for both ? 

It would be idle, however, to suppose that, upon 
closer observation, darker features in the condition 
of these islands should not present themselves ; 
nor is it to be imagined that the state of prosper- 
ous stagnation which all accounts concur in de- 
scribing as the result of their social institutions, 
can be purchased except by a large sacrifice of 


_ * This was the case in 1281, when the Japanese re- 
ected the yoke of the Tartar conqueror of China, Che 
sou. He fitted out an expedition of 100,000 men from 
Corea, but his fleet was dashed on the island of Firando, 
and not a tenth part of his ships escaped destruction. 
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mental freedom, and almost every prospect of 
further advancement. The summary which is to 
be gathered from these volumes of the Aistory of 
Japan contains little that is not to be found in 
Kempfer. There are points connected with that 
history, on which the archives of the Dutch fac- 
tory might be supposed to have preserved infor 
mation of some interest; but they are subjects on 
which, even in that case, Dutch writers may be 
excused (if any suppressio veri be excusable) for 
avoiding to dwell—we mean the expulsion of the 
Portuguese, and the bloody extermination of 
Christianity. Few portions of the religious his- 
tory of the world would be more interesting than 
a faithful record of these events. In the annals 
of Christianity, few examples have occurred of a 
triumph so rapid, followed by destruction so com- 
plete. Whether the force of circumstances com- 
pelled the Jesuits, who were agents of that great 
conversion, to associate themselves with a party 
in the civil feuds which then distraeted Japan, or 
whether they did so voluntarily and in pursuance 
of the alleged practice of that order—of which 
their first apostle Xavier was a joint founder with 
Loyola—may be doubtful ; certain it is that in an 
evil hour they took their part in the dispute, and 
perished. Japanese tradition attributes to them 
as a cause and justification of their fall, their ra- 
pacity and sensuality. This we doubt—those 
vices are usually the attendants of long and un- 
disputed possession, rather than the circumstances 
in which these missionaries of a religion strug- 
gling into life were placed. It is likely that the 
hostility of their Dutch rivals may have magnified 
individual instances of such errors, and that the 
zeal of triumphant persecution may have perpetu- 
ated the imputation. It is also clear that the 
conduet of the Dutch, in conveying the fatal in- 
telligence of the alleged designs of the Jesuits, 
was influenced rather by commercial jealousy, 
than by any indignation at the errors of their doc- 
trine or the vices of those who preached it. Mr. 
Fischer admits that the Dutch were compelled to 
join in the persecution against the stubborn rem- 
nant of the Christian host, who, after the expul- 
sion of the Portuguese in 1637, took refuge in the 
province of Sinabara. The siege, however, being 
converted into a blockade, the vessel furnished 
by the Dutch was, as they allege, allowed to re- 
turn. The Christians preferred death to surren- 
der, and 40,000 men are said to have perished on 
both sides before the extermination was effected. 
The magnitude of the holocaust affords some 
measure of the depth and tenacity with which 
Christianity had struck its roots into a soil, where 
it would now appear that little less than miracle 
can ever replant it. 

From some of the Dutch accounts, we gather 
that the Hollanders, in the ardour of their rivalry 
with the Portuguese, nearly overreached them- 
selves ; for the latter, when they found that Chris- 
tianity was placed under ban, informed the go- 
vernment, to its great surprise, that the Dutch 
themselves were Christians.* How the protest- 
ant Hollanders escaped being thus feecibly ab- 


* See Valentyn—Description of the Old and New East 
Indies, vol. iv. article Japan. 
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sorbed into the bosom of the Romish church and 
sharing the honours of martyrdom, does not ex- 
actly appear, but we suspect that some of the 
tales, however often contradicted, of compulsory 
insults to the cross, had their origin in real events 
of this period. It is certain that the Dutch have 
ever since been confined to the area of the fan- 
like Decima, and that an imperial order is still 
read to them, on the great occasions of meeting 
between the governor of Nagasaki and the presi- 
dent of the factory, enjoining them to refrain 
from all communication with the Portuguese—a 
trifling circumstance, which proves satisfactorily 
to our minds the happy ignorance of the Japanese 
as to the modern politics of Europe ; or, perhaps, 
a still wiser resolution, to affect an utter ignorance 
about them. In 1673, when an English ship was 
sent to attempt a revival of intercourse with —— 
the first question asked was whether it was long 
since the English king had married a daughter of 
the King of Portugal. This alliance was made 
the pretext of the total refusal of the Japanese to 
permit any revival of English intercourse. 

It appears that the religious opinions of Japan 
may be classed under two great divisions, the 
Sinto and Boedso, the former being the sect 
which has been established from time immemo- 
rial in the country, the latter being understood to 
include the numerous modes of religious belief 
which have been imported froin other countries. 
Mr. Meylan divides it into the Brahminical doc- 
trine of Xaca, and the Chinese as established 
by Confucius. We cannot foilow Mr. Meylan 
through his curious sketch of the various sects 
into which the followers of the Boedso are again 


subdivided, but we quote some of his remarks on 
the fact of the total and entire absence of religious 
dissension in a country containing some dozen 
established churches, of which the one of the 
highest acknowledged antiquity bears but a small 
numerical proportion to the others, if we can 
judge, by the ecclesiastical statistics of Nagasaki, 


of those of the empire at large. Out of sixty-one 
temples in that city and its environs, only seven 
belong to the Sinto persuasion. 


* Never,” says Mr. Meylan, “ do we hear of any reli- 
gious dispute among the Japanese, much less discover 
that they bear each other any mutual hate on religious 
grounds. They esteem it, on the contrary, an act of 
courtesy to visit from time to time each other’s gods and 
do them reverence. While the Koeboe sends an embassy 
to the Sinto temple at Tsie, to offer prayers in his name 
to the invisible God, he assigns, at the same time, a sum 
for the erection of temples to Confucius ; and the spiritual 
emperor allows strange gods imported from Siam or 
China, to be placed for the convenience of those who 
— feel a call to worship them, in the same temples 
with the Japanese. If it be asked whence this tolerance 
originates, and by what it is maintained: I reply from 
this, that worshippers of all persuasions in Japan acknow- 
ledge and obey one superior, namely, the Dayrie or Spi- 
ritual Emperor. As the representative and lineal de- 
scendant of God on earth, he is himself an object of 
worship, and as such, he protects equally all whose object 
it is to venerate the Deity; the mode of their so doing 
being indifferent to him. het it not be thought that I prize 
this tolerance too high, nor let the cruel persecutions of 
the Christians in Japan be objected to me; I ask whe- 
ther this toleration was not une of the causes which so 
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far facilitated the introduction of Christianity there ; but 
that which with me is conclusive is, that could the 
preachers of the gospel in Japan have been tolerant as 
the Japanese ; had they not abided in the fast conviction 
that the belief in Christ was the only true road to salva- 
tion; and had they not in that conviction mocked and 
despised the gods of the country; could it have been pos- 
sible that the bishops chosen from the first missionaries 
should have receded from insisting on their right of total 
independence, and could they have consented to place 
themselves under the protection of God’s representative 
on earth, which the Japanese acknowledge in their Day- 
rie ; lastly, could they have forborne to meddle in affairs 
of politics and government, then would no persecution of 
Christianity, in all human probability, have taken place, 
and perhaps, at this moment, the more perfect doctrine 
of Jesus would have triumphed over that of Confucius.” 
—p. 79. 

Whatever may be the merits of the plan thus, 
somewhat late indeed, suggested by our philoso- 
phical Opperhoofd, we own our surprise that the 
Jesuits did not hit upon it, except, perhaps, as far 
as abstinence from politics is concerned. 

Before we quit this subject we must advert to 
a statement which we do not remember to have 
seen elsewhere than in the sketches of Mr. Mey- 
lan. He relates that a faith usually classed 
among those of Brahminical origin, and which 
had once been nearly universal in Japan, has, 
from its near resemblance in its doctrines to the 
form of Christianity introduced by the Portuguese, 
been involved in one and the same ruin. Its doc- 
trines appear to have comprised the existence, 
death, and resurrection of a Saviour born of a 
virgin, with almost every other essential of Chris- 
tianity, including the belief in the trinity. If this 
be a true statement and correct description, and 
if we then add to it the tradition that this form of 
religion was introduced under the reign of the 
Chinese emperor Mimti, who ascended the throne 
in about the fiftieth year of the Christian era, can 
we avoid admitting the conclusion that some 
early apostle reached the eastern extremity of 
Asia, if not the islands themselves of Japan ? 

The allusion in the foregoing passage to the 
person of the Dayrie, otherwise called the Mik- 
addo, the spiritual emperor of Japan, brings us 
to the consideration ft in government; and it 
must be admitted that institutions which, for 
more than two centuries, have afforded some 
thirty-six millions of men the blessings of pro- 
found peace, accompanied by security of property, 
and a considerable share of the other elements of 
worldly prosperity, are not an unworthy subject 
of contemplation. For imitation we cannot, in- 
deed, propose them to European readers. What- 
ever may be our opinion of the existing state of 
things, under the reform bill and the present ad- 
ministration, we cannot look forward to the esta- 
blishment of Lord Durham as Koeboe at St. 
James’s, or the installation of Dr. a as 
Dayrie of Canterbury, enjoying the spiritual su- 
premacy of the protestant, Roman catholic, uni- 
tarian, and Jewish churches, to be held by him 
and his heirs for ever. It is well known, how- 
ever, that a form of government bearing a near 
resemblance to the result of such a proceeding as 
the above, is established in Japan on a footing 
which seems to set at defiance all speculation as 
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to its probable continuance. ‘The system, indeed, 
is not, we are told, based on long “prescription, 
and its apparent stability is to be ascribed solely 


to the success of its working and the wisdom | 


with which its foundations were laid. From the 
close of the sixteenth century, when the Japanese 
maire du palais, Tayko Sama, separated the em- 
pire into its two lay and spiritual divisions, civil 
war has ceased, the pageant of government has 
been played on without interruption by the two 
principal actors and their subordinates, and the 
operations of the real executive have been con- 


tinued with all the regularity and precision of 


machinery. The founder of these institutions 
must surely have been no ordinary legislator. 
The sceptre which he wielded has indeed become 
a bauble in the hands of his descendants, for the 
koeboe or lay emperor, equally with his spiritual 
counterpart, wears out his life in one long dream 
of ideal sovereignty: and so profound and subtle 
is the spell of habit, custom, and etiquette which 
wraps them in that charmed sleep, that it is im- 
possible to anticipate the period of its dissolution, 
or the process by which it can be broken. 

Mr. Fischer, indeed, hazards the conjecture, 
that by a quarrel between the koeboe and the 
dayrie, and by such an event alone, can any inno- 
vation or revolution ever take place in the exist- 
ing political institutions of Japan. His conjec- 
ture, however, does not extend to the nature of 
the contingency which could ever bring about 
the collision. If apprehension, indeed, imply 
the existence of danger, and if caution indicate 
that apprehension, the frailty of those institutions 
might well be inferred ; for suspicion and distrust 
prevail through every link of the social chain, 
and the precautions against foreign aggression, 
sO apparent in their treatment of the only nations 
with whom intercourse is permitted, the Dutch 
and Chinese, are fully equaled by those adopted 
against innovation or disturbance within. A sys- 
tom of espionage extends itself throughout the 
empire, which embraces not only every public 
functionary, including the emperor himself, but 
every component part of society, down to the 
divisions of five families, into which—somewhat 
after the fashion introduced into England by our 
own great Saxon legislator—the population is 
every where divided. The dayrie resides a 
perpetual prisoner in his palace in the city of 
Miako, except on the rare occasion of a visit to 
the temple of Tsiwoinjo. Mr. Fischer doubts 
the tales in circulation of his being precluded 
from setting his foot to the earth, or allowing the 
sun to shine upon him; but that so old a so- 
journer and so close an observer should only 
doubt on such a subject, and not be able at once 
to contradict these stories, seems to us confirma- 
tion strong that such, or still closer restrictions, 
prevail. He is allowed, we are glad to learn, 
the solace—shall we call it?—of a wife and 
twelve concubines, and such diversion as music, 
poetry, and study, can afford. His pipe is smoked 
but once, and the dishes from which he has eaten 
are broken, like the tea-cup which Dr. Johnson 
threw into the fire; but Mr. Fischer adds, that 
these articles are economically provided of the 
simplest manufacture, and it is reported that no 


great substantial expense is permitted for the 
support of this shadow of sovereignty. When he 
dies, the event is sedulously concealed till his 
successor is fully installed in office, and the ery 
| is raised of “ Live the dayrie !” without even the 
| preliminary half of the old French formula, “ the 
| dayrie is dead.” The court is formed of a long 
| hierarchy of spiritual officials. Among these are 
the kwanbakf, who represents the dayrie’s person 
and executes his functions. From this office the 
koeboe is excluded. To the third spiritual office 
in rank, or sadayzin, he—the temporal sovereign 
—is sometimes admitted, as was the case with 
the reigning koeboe in 1822, on the occasion of 
his having completed fifty years of sovereignty. 
It ranks him with the gods, and no layman, from 
the time of Tayko Sama, had been before so 
honoured. 

This lay emperor is, like the dayrie, shut up in 
the palace of Jeddo, in itself a city equal in size 
to Amsterdam. On the supposition that the af- 
fairs of his subjects are beneath his notice and 
digfity, he is surrounded by a circle of guards 
and ceremonies, which effectually prevent him 
from employing his royal leisure in any such 
ignominious pursuit. All other places of resi- 
dence must appear mean and unworthy in com- 
parison with the royal palace, and he is therefore 
never allowed to leave it. 

The real executive is in the hands of seven 
councillors or ministers of the first class, six of 
the second, and two other ministers of the nature 
of inquisitors, whose peculiar province it is to 
guard against the slightest revival of the Christian 
religion in the empire. This council is presided 
over by a prime minister, and in case of irrecon- 
cileable difference of opinion among its members, 
the question is submitted to the arbitration—not 
of the emperor, but—of his three nearest relations, 
including always the heir apparent. With this 
council communicate the governors of the sixty- 
eight provinces into which Tayko Sama divided 
the empire, or rather the two secretaries of the 
said governors, to whom the real administration 
is confided. The nominal governments are here- 
ditary, and are usually so burthensome and ex- 
pensive to the occupant, that he takes the oppor- 
tunity of committing his office to his son, the 
moment the latter arrives at years of discre- 
tion. It is necessary, therefore, in practice, to 
commit the real power to more experienced hands. 
The two secretaries take alternate turns of annual 
residence at the seat of their government and at 
the palace of Jeddo, their wives and families con- 
stantly remaining as hostages in the latter. While 
in their provinees, they are surrounded by the 
strictest precautions of etiquette and ceremony, 
are compelled to abstain from all intercourse with 
the other sex, and their hvurs of rising, eating, 
sleeping, going out, &c., are prescribed by rigid 
and invariable rule. Besides these provincial go- 
vernments or counties with their lord-lieutenants 
and secretaries, the empire contains a certain 
number of royal cities under separate governors 
subject to similar regulations. The spies of the 
government are selected from every class of 
society, and it is said that Fouché or Savary 





might have studied with advantage in this vast 
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seminary of secret intelligence. Mr. Meylan, 
who professes to confine his reports principally 
to the city of Nagasaki, and to facts which have 
come under his personal observation, devotes one 
of his most interesting sketches to the local ad- 
ministration of that place, which is one of the 
above mentioned imperial cities. Here we find 
the system of espionage pervading the minuter 
divisions of society, to an extent, perhaps, never 
paralleled in any other country of the globe. 


“ Not only,” says Mr. Meylan, “is the head of every 
family answerable for his children, his servants, and the 
stranger within his gates, but the city being divided into 
collections of five families, every member of such division 
is responsible for the conduct of the others, and in con- 
sequence, that which, according to European ideas, 
would be the height of indiscretion, becomes here the 
duty of every man, for every extraordinary occurrence 
which falls out in an household is reported by four cu- 
rious witnesses to the members of the civil administra- 
tion. House arrest is usually the penalty of the irregu- 
larities thus reported, and a severe one. ‘The doors and 
windows of the offender’s house are closed, generally for 
a hundred days, his employments are suspended, salary, 
if any, stopped, and the friend and the barber alike for- 
bidden entrance. Every household is held bound to pro- 
duce a man capable of bearing arms; a division of five 
constitutes a company ; twenty-five such companies are 
arrayed under an officer, and constitute a brigade of six 
or seven thousand men; and thus the force of the city, 
apart from the regular military, or police, can be pre- 
sently mustered. Guard-houses are established in every 
street, in which a guard is on duty every night, and on 
occasions of festivity or other cause of popular concourse, 
by day, each street has a rail or barrier at its issues, and 
can consequently be cut off from communication with 
the rest of the city at a moment's notice.” 


On the effects of this highly artificial system as 

to the prevention of crime, Mr. Meylan does not 
profess to decide, but he states that property and 
person are singularly secure, and that corporal 
unishment is rare. The latter circumstance, 
owever, he is inclined to attribute to three 
causes ; viz. to the severity of the law, its strict 
execution where guilt is proved, and the reluc- 
tance—there being no public prosecutor—of in- 
dividuals to come forward as complainants in 
eases of a graver description. 

The national character of the Japanese, as re- 
presented by our authors, is such as we might 
anticipate of a people largely endowed with the 

ood things of this world, and utterly secluded 
from the remainder of the globe. Pride, sensual- 
ity, and ignorance, are its marking features, and 
this people and the Chinese reverse our western 
adage of omne ignotum pro magnifico, or substi- 
tute for the latter the word ignodili: for the pro- 
found ignorance of the rest of the world which 
involves these two great branches of the Tartar 
family appears to produce nothing but a com- 
plaisant assurance of their own superiority, and 
the most unmitigated contempt for the nations 
whose existence is darkly known to them. Over 
the Chinese, indeed, the Japanese possess one 
great advantage, in the access, which their learn- 
ed men obtain and cultivate, to one language at 
least of modern Europe, the Dutch, which we 
suspect is better understood at Jeddo than in 
Paris ; but in every other respect their communi- 
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cations with that nation can only tend to exalt 
their national arrogance, by the contemplation of 
the humble and abject posture which the Dutch 
are satisfied to assume in their dealings with 
them. It is probable, also, that the information 
their curiosity may occasionally extract from such 


i . 
a source as to other nations, tends to mislead ra 


ther than instruct. This national attribute of 
pride is also based on the universal belief that 
they are directly descended from the gods. With 
respect to their sensuality, it appears such as 
might be expected from a country which affords 
every means of indulgence, and where religion 
presents no check, nor custom any impediment of 
disguise. Nagasaki affords, we are told, for a po- 
pulation of 70,000 souls, sixty temples, and seven 
hundred tea-houses or public brothels ; but were 
we to apply the same relative statistical test to 
the Christian capitals of Holland and England— 
we say nothing of the more decorous but exten- 
sive profligacy of Paris—would the result be 
more favourable? In Japan, at least, custom 
admits, after a season, the female inmates of 
these haunts into the bosom of society, and they 
become, it is said, exemplary wives and mothers. 
From this source, also, the inhabitants of the 
European factory obtain a certain class of female 
servants, who are said to attach themselves with 
strict fidelity to their masters for the time being. 

Our readers are probably aware that the life of 
the Dutch resident is otherwise one of -professed 
celibacy, no female being allowed to arrive on 
board of the annual vessel. Neither are any of 
the Japanese, who may be hired as male servants, 
allowed to remain in the factory between sunset 
and sunrise. “ How then,” asks Mr. Meylan, 
with innocent naiveté, “ could the Dutch resi- 
dent otherwise manage to procure any domestic 
comfort in the long nights of winter, his tea-wa- 
ter, for instance, were it not for these inmates ?” 
The argument is, we admit, unanswerable, as to 
mere menial offices, but, as to the more tender 
services which are hinted at, we suspect that the 
wives left behind in Holland or Batavia would 
not concur in its cogency—nor do we suppose 
that Mr. Meylan would extend to those ladies a 
similar indulgence, even though they could affect 
a similar excuse. 

The great feature of the social polity of Japan 
is the hereditary nature of all employments, avo- 
cations, and situations in life, and the consequent 
absence of most of those incentives of ambition 
which form the life-blood of European society. 
The population is divided into eight classes :—1. 
The reigning princes or governors. 2. The no- 
bility. 3. The priests. 4. The military. 5. The 
civil officers, in which class Mr. Meylan includes 
the polite circles, &c. 6. The traders. 7. The 
handicraftsmen. 8. The labourers. Among all 
these there is but one profession, which, like the 
Parias of India, appears to remain under ban, or 
stigma, viz. that of the tanners. All intercourse 
with these is shunned and forbidden, and the exe- 
cutioners are chosen exclusively from their ranks. 
The three first lay classes claim the honourable 
but somewhat cumbrous privilege of wearing two 
sabres ; the fifth, which includes surgeons, physi- 
cians, and generally those who practise what we 
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calla liberal profession, are obliged to content 
themselves with one sample of that favourite 
weapon. Their soldiers for the two last centu- 
ries have fortunately had little oceasion to try its 
edge, but they, in common with the great mass 
of the classes who wear it, are said to be tremen- 
dously expert in its use. The manufacture of the 
article is also brought to a degree of excellence 
which Damascus itself in its best days could 
hardly surpass, and which Birmingham may de- 
spair to equal. This may be judged of from 
specimens in the museum of the Hague. If the 
Turk boast of being able to cut off the head of a 
camel with this two-handed engine, it is said that 
the Japanese professors can divide a fellow-crea- 
ture through the middle at a blow. A favourite 
weapon is preserved as an heir-loom for ages, and 
a good one on sale frequently reaches the price 
of a thousand florins, or little short of a hundred 
pounds. This weapon is regarded with a kind of 
superstitious reverence. It is the constant com- 
panion of every individual of the classes entitled 
to wear it, even from his fifth year, when the Ja- 
panese youth is solemnly invested with it. When 
laid aside at meals or on other domestic occasions, 
it is always deposited close to the person of the 
owner, and he is careful neither to stumble against 
nor step over it. Fencing, the manége, and archery, 
are a part of the education of the upper classes, 
and in the latter they excel. With respect to 
“ other appliances of war,” they are said to have 
acquired little knowledge or use of artillery, pre- 
vious to the general pacification of the empire, 
and little advance can have been since made in 
the art of the gunner, the engineer, or the tacti- 
cian. Their fortified defences are hence far supe- 
rior to any means of attack, which, in the event 
of renewed civil war, could be brought against 
them. The specimens of their arms which the 
Dutch have found means to export have been so 
obtained in evasion of a strict prohibitory law. 
The museum at the Hague contains a very fine 
suit of mail, with a vizor or mask of steel, the 
exact resemblance of the face of a Punchinello, 
and adorned with mustachios of bristles. We 
have seen another such in a museum at St. Pe- 
tersburg. The barrels of their fire-arms are of 
equal excellence and beauty, but they are all 
matchlocks ; their powder is very indifferent. 

From our author’s accounts we should rank the 
Japanese among the 


“ Souls made of fire and children of the sun, 
With whom revenge is virtue.” 


Forgiveness of an injury Mr. Meylan asserts to 
be unknown, or only known to be stigmatized as 
a weakness ora sin. Of their courage it would 
be hard to speak, the article not having been test- 
ed on a large scale for two centuries. Mr. Mey- 
lan states, that in the armies of the infant Dutch 
East India Company were many Japanese sol- 
diers, who did excellent service, and he believes 
them to be far braver than the other nations of 
the East. Suicide is frequent; and the duellist 
of Europe, however desperate, is far excelled, in 
our judgment, by the Japanese, who, in the pre- 
sence of applauding, and frequently imitating re- 
lations and friends, rips up his own abdomen to 
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escape dishonour. This was the conduct and 
fate of the governor of Nagasaki in 1808, when 
an English frigate found an entrance into that 
harbour, detained as prisoners the Dutch who 
boarded her, and demanded—in that ignorant and 
wanton violation of the religious law of the coun- 
try which we regret to say so often marks the 
conduct of British adventurers—fresh beef as 
their ransom. The beef was supplied, but the 
governor, as soon as the Dutch under his protec- 
tion were relanded, anticipated disgrace and ruin 
by the suicidal process above mentioned, and, as 
we have heard, others of his house swelled the 
sacrifice. We cannot too seriously inculcate upon 
our countrymen the folly and injustice of which 
they are too often guilty in endeavouring to sub- 
ject the nations they happen to visit to their own 
very peculiar habits and practice. Mr. Meylan 
concludes that, in the case referred to, the gover 

nor deemed himself too weak to attack the vessel. 
It is certain that he was taken by surprise, for ac- 
cess to the harbour for a ship without a pilot is 
considered next to impossible, and the Dutch an- 
nual vessel is always towed in by native boats. 
We have heard, however, that the English cap- 
tain, warned of his danger by the Dutch whom 
he had thus unjuatifiably detained, only escaped 
in time, for that within a few hours fourteen thou- 
sand armed men were mustered on the coast, and 
that more than a hundred junks had been collect 

ed for the purpose of being sunk in the only chan- 
nel by which the frigate could regain the open 
sea. 

Among the better features of the Japanese cha- 
racter, that of filial piety appears to be the most 
conspicuous. The domestic virtues of the women 
are also highly extolled. In virtue of one of those 
laws established by the stronger party, while the 
man is allowed concubines ad libitum, adultery 
in the female is punished with death; but it is 
not for chastity alone, thus terribly enforced, that 
the Japanese wives are praised by Mr. Fischer, 
but also for their patience and ability as managers 
in households, which the pride of the husbands, 
rejecting all means of livelihood but the employ- 
ment to which they have succeeded by birth, fre- 
quently reduces to extreme difficulty. For the 
rest, the station of the female in Japan is that 
which is allotted to her in Europe. She presides 
at the feast and adorns the social meeting. The 
samsie or guitar is even more invariably a part of 
female education than the piano in England ; its 
touch is the signal for laying aside ceremony and 
constraint—and tea, sakki,* and good fellowship, 
become the order of the evening. 

If we assume the perfection of the arts of till- 
age and manufacture as a test of civilisation, Ja- 
= may at least compete with any oriental nation. 

r. Meylan places it higher than any. He extels 
their field cultivation, but they appear to neglect 
their great opportunities for horticulture, as far as 
the kitchen and the dessert are concerned. As 
florists they are conspicuous, and the beauty of 
the productions of the soil in this department is 
known to every possessor of a greenhouse, and 





* A spirit distilled from rice, the principal or only in- 





toxicating beverage of Japan. 
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proprietor of a camelia. The singular art of pro- 
ducing miniature samples of the larger products 
of vegetation, unknown, we believe, in Europe, 
is practised by them to an extraordinary degree.* 
Mr. Meylan speaks as an eye-witness of a box 
offered for sale to the Dutch governor, three inches 
long by one wide, in which were flourishing a fir- 
tree, a bamboo, and a plum-tree, the latter in blos- 
som. The price demanded was twelve hundred 
florins. Sharing with the Indian the religious 
prejudice against the slaughter of the cattle tribes, 
and indeed against the use of butcher’s meat in 
general, pasturage and all its products they totally 
neglect; but the buffalo is used for tasks of bur- 
then, and when it dies a natural death, its horns 
and hide are applied to the purposes usual among 
other nations. This perhaps is the source of 
the degradation in which the tanners are held. 
They have an aversion to fat or grease, which 
strongly distinguishes their cookery from that of 
the Chinese, and we may add the Tartar family 
in Europe. Poultry is much cultivated; phea- 
sants and various sorts of game afford the squires 
of Japan ample occupation in their pursuit. The 
staple of their animal food, however, is afforded 
by their seas and rivers; and every product of 
both, says Mr. Meylan, from the whale to the 
cockle, is turned to account, down even to the 
whalebone itself, which is scraped and powdered 
into a ragout. This dish, as well as the raw dol- 
phin, eaten with soy, sakki, and mustard, although 
Mr. Fischer speaks favourably of it, we can spare 
without envy to the Japanese, and the gentlemen 
of the factory. The stork, a bird which somehow 
has contrived to ingratiate itself with a large 
portion of the human race, for its domestic habits 
and services, and general social] character, is re- 
spected here as in Holland and Calcutta. 

“ In a memorandum,” says Mr. Meylan, “ laid 
before the Dutch governor-general at Batavia, in 
1744, is contained a calculation, from which it 
appears that at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when the trade with Japan was an open 
one, the export of gold and silver was ten mil- 
lions of Dutch florins per annum,” (about 840,000/.) 
This export was first contracted, and in 1680 finally 
forbidden. The same calculation goes on to say, 
that in the course of sixty years, the export of gold 
and silver must have amounted to the enormous 
value of from three to six hundred millions (from 
twenty-five to fifty millions sterling). If we con- 
sider that, in addition to this gold and silver, Ja- 
pan produces a large quantity of copper, of which 
the Dutch have in some years carried off from 
thirty to forty thousand pekuls ;+ and if we add 
to this a large quantity of steel and iron; but 
above all, that all these metals are every where 
esteemed for their high degree of purity ; we must 
conclude that the Japanese are not altogether un- 
skilled in the arts of the miner, the smelter, and 
the refiner. They appear, however, to be open 
to the imputation of worki their mines in a 





* For the mode of effecting this as practised in China, 
the reader may consult an interesting work lately pub- 
lished—“ Wanderings in New South Wales, &c.” by G. 

vol. ii. chap. 5. 
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+ The pekul is about 133]bs. 
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careless and extravagant manner, and are believed 
now to have reduced them to a state of great ex- 
haustion. This circumstance is said to have been 
made use of by a pretended friend to the Dutch, 
in the councils of the koeboe, to bring about the 
limitation of their trade in 1790. “ The cause of 
our friendship with the Hollanders,” said he, “ is 
trade, and the trade is supported by copper. If 
the one be exhausted, the other must fail. Is it 
not wise, then, to perpetuate our friendship by 
allowing only so much copper to be issued as our 
mines may be able for ever to afford ? The mines 
are not like the hair of men, which being cut off 
groweth again, but, on the contrary, resemble his 
bones, which, if taken away, cannot be replaced.” 
These arguments produced a restriction from two 
annual ships to one, which, however, in 1820, 
was mitigated, and the number of vessels and 
amount of copper again increased. In addition 
to the fe Be manufactures, for many of which 
Japan has been long so famous with us, and one 
of which bears the name of the empire that fur- 
nishes it, the Japanese now imitate many of the 
finer works of European skill: telescopes, ther- 
mometers, and clocks, are manufactured at Naga- 
saki. One of the latter, by the description of 
Mr. Meylan, manufactured there as a present for 
the emperor, in 1827, must have rivaled those 
complicated productions of German chronometri- 
cal art, which usually tell us every thing but the 
hour. It was five feet in length, and three high ; 
it exhibited a varied landscape, and a golden sun ; 
on the striking of the hour a bird clapped its 
wings, a mouse issued from a cave and climbed 
the mountain, a tortoise crept forward to point 
the hour on the dial. Alas! that the bird should, 
with oriental inattention to perspective and pro- 
portion, have been bigger than the tree on which 
it sat! Alas! that the mouse should have climb- 
ed in an instant the representative of a mountain 
many thousand feet high ! 

Of the art of design as practised among them 
Mr. Fischer observes :— 


“ This art appears to have developed itself, to a certain 
degree, in very early times. Many screens and deco- 
rated walls in their temples bear the marks of remote 
antiquity, although it is hardly possible to ascribe any of 
them, as do the Japanese, to the eleventh century. 

“TI have never heard of a good portrait painter in Ja- 
pan, and am of opinion that a reluctance exists among 
their artists to devote themselves to this branch of their 
profession, founded on superstitious feelings. In al] such 
works their attention is principally directed to accuracy 
in the details of costume and general air; the face is 
never a likeness,” 


Their Tartar brethren of St. Petersburg, whose 
criticism on the noble portrait of Alexander, by 
Lawrence, was first directed to the great painter’s 
delineation of his imperial majesty’s epaulettes, 
crosses, and ribbons, displayed similar feelings 
with respect to the fine arts. 

The illustrations of Mr. Fischer’s book, all co- 
pied from the productions of artists at Nagasaki, 
would alone be sufficient to prove that their paint- 
ers are enabled to give their works much of that 
exquisite beauty of finish which delights the Dib- 
dins in our illuminated missals, the offspring of 
monkish leisure. Of their lacquered ware, which 
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bears with us the name of the country that pro- 
duces it, we need only say that the specimens 
which reach Europe are rarely such as would be 
considered of any thing but very inferior quality 
in Japan. The royal collection at the Hague bears 
witness equally to the dexterity of their artisans 
in many various departments. We remember 
observing, that the common chests which had 
been used to pack the articles for conveyance to 
Europe, and made of camphor wood, were equal 
in the finish of their execution to the finer cabinet 
work of the Gillows and Morells of London. 

Theatrical entertainments are much followed, 
and they are far superior to those of the Chinese 
in respect to scenery and decorations. Their 
plays admit a Shakspearian mixture of the tragic 
and comic in the same piece, and an equally 
licentious—as the old French school would say 
—violation of the unities. 


, 


“Their leaders of the orchestra,” says Mr. Fischer 
“if they deserve the name, are usually blind. They be- 
long to a certain union or fraternity of blind persons, who 
bear the name of Fekis.” 


The founder of this society, tradition says, was 
a Prince Senmimar, who wept away his sight for 
the loss of a mistress. There is, however, an- 
other equally romantic version. Their theatres 
are much frequented, but the player’s profession 
lies under that disrepute to w ich the irregulari- 
ties of conduct incident to his mode of life have 
more or less condemned it in most countries, and 
from which the talents and virtues of many of its 
members have been insufficient among us fully to 
rescue it. The Japanese ladies take an advan- 
tage of the opportunities for display afforded by a 
side-box, which we suggest to the milliners of 
London and their fair cutsomers, as worthy of in- 
troduction during the opera season. 


“ The ladies,” says Mr. Fischer, “ who frequent the 
theatre, make a point of changing their dresses two or 
three times during the representation, in order to display 
the richness of their wardrobe ; and are always attended 
by servants who carry the necessary articles of dress for 
the purpose.” 

Printed programmes of the piece under repre- 
sentation are always in circulation, and we doubt 
not that a Japanese playgoer, descending from 
his norimon at the box entrance, for they have 
three tiers, is saluted with an invitation to buy a 
book of the play, which Mr. Mathews, if he could 
once hear it, would imitate with his usual ludi- 
crous fidelity. 

They are altogether a gay and social people, 
and their somewhat cumbrous modes of polite- 
ness, and their addiction to compliment, appear 
but to promote good fellowship. Witness this 
description of Mr. Fischer :— 


“In the great world the young ladies find delight at 
their social meetings in every description of fine work, 
the fabrication of pretty boxes, artificial flowers, birds 
and other animals, pocket-books, purses, plaiting thread 
for the head-dress, all for the favourite use of giving as 
eps Such employment are in use to wile away the 

g winter evenings. In the spring, on the other hand, 


they participate with eagerness in all kinds of out-door 
rural amusements. Of these the choicest are afford- 
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cost and beauty, cover their lakes and rivers. In the en. 
joyment of society and music they glide in these vessels 
from noon till Jate in the night, realising the rapturous 
strain of the author of Lalla Rookh :— 


Oh best of delights as it every where is, 

To be near the loved one, what a rapture is his, 

Who by moonlight and music thus idly may glide 
O’er the lake of Cashmere with that one by his side !” 


Mr. Moore will be pleased to find that his 
music has charms even for the Batavian exiles of 
Decima. 


“ This,” continues his admirer, “is an enjoyment 
which can only be shared under the advantages of such 
a climate and scenery: viz. the climate of Nice and the 
scenery of Lugano. Their lakes and rivers are after 
sunset one blaze of illumination, as it were, with the 
brightly coloured paper lanterns displayed in their ves- 
sels. ‘They play, meanwhile, that game with the fingers, 
which has been perpetuated from classic times in Italy. 
A floating figure is also placed in a vase of water; as 
the water is stirred by the motion of the boat, the figure 
moves. The guests sing to the guitar the strain “ Ana- 
toya, modamada,” “ He floats, he is not still,” till at last 
the puppet rests opposite some one of the party whom it 
sentences to drain the sakki bowl, as the pleasing forfeit 
of the game. All this stands out in cheerful contrast to 
the dull debaucheries of the men, and the childish diver- 
sions of the women, among other oriental nations. The 
female sex, at least, have greatly the advantage over the 
scandal of the Turkish bath; and the man has equally 
with the Turk the resource of his pipe, in the intervals 
of those better enjoyments which the admission of the 
female sex into suciety afford him, and which are pro- 
hibited to the Mussulman.” 


Foreign commerce being forbidden, their ves- 
sels are limited by law to such a construction as 
suits a coasting voyage, and necessitates them to 
run for one of their numerous harbours on the ap- 
pearance of bad weather. The largest are de- 
scribed by Mr. Fischer as about one hundred 
Dutch feet in length, from twenty-five or thirty 
beam, and drawing six feet of water. Mr. Gutz- 
laf reports that he saw three Japanese barks lying 
in the harbour of Loo Choo, whose crews were 
anxious for communication with the strangers, 
which was only prevented by the mandarins of 
the island. It is probable that these islands and 
the coasts of the inhospitable Yesso are the usual 
limit of their navigation. Although, however, 
that navigation be by law confined to their own 
coasts, or a few islands not far distant, voyages 
of discovery have occasionally taken place by ex- 
press command of the emperor. It appears from 
Valentyn’s work (vol. v. part 2, p. 20), that, in 
the year 1686, a junk having sailed on such a 
voyage to the eastward, returned, after long ab- 
sence, to Nagasaki. Its navigators would appear 
to have entertained a notion that he had reached 
the coast of New Holland, for hearing that, among 
the servants of the Dutch factory, there were some 
who had been born there, he sought for and inter- 
rogated them as to the manners and appearance 
of the natives. The parties could but imperfectly 
understand each other, but it was gathered from 
the Japanese captain’s narration, that after saili 
for many days eastward, and finding the sea stil 
open, he had determined to put about. A storm, 





ed by the pleasure-boats, which, adorned with the utmost 


however, drove him farther on his original course, 
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till he reached a land, which his description led 
the Dutch to conclude to have been the coast of 


America, between the 40th and 50th degrees of 


north latitude. This is the last enterprise of the 
kind on record. We should like to see the Me- 
moirs of some Japanese Basil Hall, who should 
have discovered the mouths of the Seine and 
Thames, and given some account of the barba- 
rians who inhabit those distant regions. 

Corea, a country far less known to us at pre- 
sent than Japan, was once under the acknow- 
ledged dominion of the latter. That dominion 
having fallen into abeyance during the Japanese 
civil wars, was reclaimed towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, but appears now reduced to 
some slight relations of commercial intercourse 
and feudal tribute. Tsusima, an island situated 
midway between the two countries, has a Japan- 
ese garrison ; and it is there that the ambassadors 
of Corea are received, on the oceasion of the ac- 
cession of a new sovereign to the throne of Japan. 
Mr. Fischer had opportunities of seeing at Naga- 
saki some of the Corean barks which are occasion- 
ally driven on the southern coast of Japan. He 
describes the appearance of their crews, and the 
construction of their vessels, as indicative of a 
very low state of civilisation. The state of this 
country, and that of Yesso, is well calculated to 
confirm the Japanese in the notion of their supe- 
riority over other nations. The latter island was 
partially subdued in the year 1443, and was then 
nominally divided into provinces, but the interior 
has ‘probably never been penetrated. It is tenant- 
ed by a hunting population, and, extending north- 
wards into Kamschatkadale latitudes, is wrapt in 
Cimmerian barbarism. It appears to form a link 
of occasional communication with the Kurile 
islands under the dominion of Russia. It was to 
the principal commercial establishment on this 
island, Matzmai, that the Russian captain, Golov- 
nin, was conveyed a prisonér in 1811. He was 
not liberated till full and formal satisfaction was 
obtained under the seal of the governor of Irkutzk, 
disavowing the proceedings of the Russian lieu- 
tenant, Chowstoff, who had committed some acts 
of plunder and incendiarism on the Japanese 
coast of Segalien. The Dutch assert that to the 
strangers in general whom stress of weather or 
obvious accident drives upon their coast, the Ja- 
panese show every hospitality consistent with a 
striet surveillance during their necessary stay and 
the facilitation of their departure. Mr. Gutzlaf is 
certainly right in stating, that, though the good 
will of China might open a wild field of eastern 
commerce to Great Britain in Loo Choo, Corea, 
and Cochin China, their consent would be no 
passport to Japan. Such an approximation could, 
in fact, only increase the jealousy of the latter, 
and would perhaps occasion the final exclusion of 
the Dutch. 

The works of our authors being inaccessible to 
the generality of English readers, we regret the 
more that we can give but a brief notice of their 
remarks on the literature and scientific progress 
of the Japanese. Mr. Fischer has himself done 
much for future knowledge in the particular of 
their language, in recovering the traces of a 
work, the produce of long labour during the pe- 
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|riod when the war with England had cut off the 
| Dutch residents from intercourse with Europe. 
| We allude to the Dictionary of Mr. Dvef, pre- 
| pared with the permission of the Japanese govern- 
| ment, and the assistance of ten native interpreters. 
| This circumstance is the more remarkable, as the 
| study of the Japanese language is generally for- 
| bidden to foreigners. A perfect copy was lost on 
|the voyage to Europe; another exists, much 
| prized and honoured, in the imperial library at 
|Jeddo. Mr. Fischer, however, in 1822, disco- 
| vered at Decima the original notes, and in 1829 
|had finished the work of restoration. We shall 
be glad to hear of its safe arrival in Europe. 
Astronomy, or at least the inspection of the 
| heavenly bodies and their movements, is, as 
usual with nations residing under a clear atmo- 
sphere, much pursued. Whether they have pro- 
|fited by their intercourse with Dutch literature, 
| so far as to adopt a correct system of the science, 
Mr. Fischer does not state, but they are familiar 
with our chronometers, telescopes, and other in- 
struments of observation, and measure their 
mountains with the barometer. In medicine 
their proficiency is small, and their prejudices 
| forbid the study of anatomy. We have, how- 
ever, condescended to borrow from them the use 
of the moxa, and, as we believe, the practice of 
acu-puncturation. Education, such as it is, is ex- 
tended in public schools to all classes, and in no 
country in the world, perhaps, is the art of writing 
so universally diffused. It is strange that a nation 
which possesses over the Chinese the inestimable 
advantage of an alphabet, should waste time in 
| the study of the language of those neighbours, 
| considering it as the learned one. They are 
| great collectors of articles of rarity, both natural 





and artifical, and their dilettanti rival our own in 
| their pursuits of coins and pictures. The governor 
| of the province of Tamba possesses a fine collec- 
| tion of European coins, and, in Jeddo, Mr. Fis- 
| cher saw a collection of old European engravings, 
| which had been preserved one hundred and fifty 
years in the family of the proprietor. Their 
| museums contain many specimens of factitious 
| monsters, mermen, serpents with the feet of birds 
attached, &c. One of the said monsters, made 
| up of a salmon and a monkey, was not long since 


exhibited as a “a merman” in Piccadilly. Their 
taste in jewellery extends only to the metals, and 
their precious stones are rarely polished, or ap- 
| plied to the purpose of ornament or exchange. 
There are at present, as Mr. Fischer informs 
us, but eight of his countrymen living who have 
personally visited the capital of this vast empire. 
We have already observed that the strict adhe- 
rence of the Japanese government to precedent 
and usage, with respect to the quadrennial em- 
bassy from the Dutch factory to Jeddo, makes 
each visit a mere repetition of the former; and 
the circle of ceremony and precaution, which 
ever surrounds the travellers, allows, to the most 
acute, little means of adding to the observations 
of his predecessors. Some extracts, however, 
from Mr. Fischer’s Narrative of his Fifty Days’ 
Journey may not be unwelcome to our readers. 
We must premise that the embassy took place in 
the year 1822, and consisted of the Dutch presi- 
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dent of the factory, M. J. Cock Blomhoof, our 
author, who accompanied it as secretary, and Dr. 
Tullingh, physician to the factory. They started 
on the 6th of February, attended, as usual, by an 
opper banjoost, or superior Japanese officer, with 
three subordinates, three interpreters of different 
ranks, and a train of baggage-bearers, amounting 
to about one hundred men, and twenty horses; 
the latter being principally loaded with the bed- 
ding of the persons of rank, who themselves tra- 
velled in the easy and convenient litters of the 
country, called norimons. Additional baggage 
and provisions, not wanted for immediate use, 
were sent forward some days before, by sea, as 
far as Osacca on the principal island. he em- 
bassy was constantly preceded by two Japanese 
cooks, one to prepare the dinner at some conve- 
nient point of the day’s progress, the other the 
supper at the resting-place for the night. 


“On the 8th,” says Mr. Fischer, “ at Sinogi, we visit- 
ed the hut of an old man, who from his youth had taken 
delight in ge | the passage of the Dutch. He was 
nearly ninety, and had seen our countrymen pass by up- 
wards of forty times, and seemed to think himself fortu- 
nate in having lived to witness the transit of another em- 
bassy.” 


They reached, on the 12th, Kehura, a sea-port 
town on the channel which separates the great 
island of Nipon from that on which N ki is 
situated, and distant about 180 miles from the 
latter city. They crossed, on the 13th, to Simi- 
neseky, the westernmost point of Nipon; from 
which, after waiting till the 22d for a favourable 
wind, they pursued their voyage along the coast 
eastward, for 117 miles, to the city of Moero, 
where they landed. After passing through many 
great and populous towns, among others Osacca, 
where, however, the press of the curious and the 
enforcement of etiquette prevented them from 
leaving their litters to make their observations on 
foot, as they wished, they reached, on the 7th of 
March, Foegimie, the last stage preceding Miako, 
the residence of the spiritual emperor. 


“From Foegimie,” says Mr. Fischer, “to Miako, a 
distance of two leagues, we passed through a continuous 
street of shops and manufactories. The magazines of 
earthenware, of grain, of game, and poultry, the tea- 
houses, sakki breweries, &c. are not to be numbered; 
and the animation caused by the crowd of passengers 
made this part of our journey most interesting. In 
Miako we were better lodged than in Osacca, and re- 
ceived an equally interminable number of visits. Miako, 
someti:.es called Kioto, is the seat of the dayrie, and is 
computes to contain 600,000 inhabitants. The temples 
are beauti‘ul: as wll as the aspect of the river, which 
flows through the «ity, and the fertile environs. The 
women of this place are accounted the handsomest of the 
empire; ana the arts and sciences are held in the first 
estimation. It is the place of rendezvous for strangers 
from all parts of the empire, who flock to it for the pur- 
pose of pilgrimage to the temple of Tsie, or to make their 
provision of the manufactures of the place. It is account- 
ed the paradise of Japan, and specially famed for its sa- 
lubrity.” 


The travellers appear to have been treated with 
respect by all whom they eneountered on the 
road, and generally at their halting-places with 
the cordial and good-humoured hospitality which 





attends a welcome guest. The access of nume- 
rous visiters seems to have been no where im- 
peded by any jealousy on the part of the govern- 
ment. In some places their entertainment was 
of a particularly affectionate description. 


“On the 20th,” says Mr. Fischer, “ our journey lay 
through a very hilly district, and the ways were steep 
and difficult. The traveller is more agreeably surprised 
to find, in this fatiguing part of his course, resting- 
places, from which damsels, as amiable as they are 
comely, run forth to offer him spring-water, tea, and 
other refreshments, and to compel him to a few moments 
of repose in their abodes. We halted on the mountain 
in one of these tea-houses, where the privileges common 
to other travellers fell to our lot ; and could not but con- 
cede to our Japanese friends, that the reputation of the 
fair sex for beauty in this district was fully borne out. 
Reason enough, here as usually, to grace our fair enter- 
tainers with the souvenir of a ring, a hair-pin, or other 
trifle. It is from this place that we obtain the first view 
of the renowned Fozie mountain, which raises its snow- 
clad summit above its fellows, and hides it in the clouds.” 


This mountain is elsewhere described as 
between 11,000 and 12,000 French feet in altitude, 
and as a volcano which has been for not more 
than a century quiescent. It is held in great 
affection by the Japanese, and constantly figures 
in the works of their artists and the pages of their 
poets and romance-writers; a distinction well 
merited by the beauty of its scenery and the fer- 
tility of its environs. 

he embassy, which had left Nagasaki on the 
6th of February, on the 27th of March reached 
Sinagawa, the Kensington or Kentish Town of 
the Japanese capital ; which reminds the author, 
by the animation of its streets, and the multitude 
and splendour of its shops, of London. 


“Long before we reached Sinagawa, we advanced, 
through the press of a crowded population, along broad 
streets, which may all be considered as belonging to 
Jeddo ; and our progress to our resting-place occupied 
about two hours, at a steady and rapid pace. Nagasak- 
kya, the place appointed for our lodging, is situated 
close to the imperial palace, which forms the centre of 
the city. The diameter of the latter may be reckoned 
at from five to six leagues in extent.” 


Once arrived here, the travellers found them- 
selves much in the situation of state-prisoners— 
permitted, indeed, to receive official visits, but 
allowed to issue from their residence only on the 
occasion of their audience of the emperor, and 
surrounded in their abode by spies in various 
shapes and disguises. Among these visiters 
were some who understood Dutch—viz. the 
imperial under-interpreter, several physicians, 
and the imperial astrologer, who rejoiced in the 
apposite name of Globius. These eagerly avail- 
ed themselves of the opportunity afforded them for 
obtaining scraps of European information, and 
the strangers doubtless equally laboured to increase 
their knowledge of Japan. This intercourse with 
the natives, although under constant supervision 
and regulation on the part of the government, was 
so far unrestrained, that the lodging of the em- 
bassy was usually crowded with guests till a late 
hour of the night; and though the letter of the 
Japanese law forbade the female sex to enter its 
precincts, that ingenuity of curiosity which in 
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England has penetrated behind the throne in the 
house of peers, and insinuated itself into the 
ventilator of the commons, triumphed equally at 
Jeddo. It sometimes happened that a single male 
visiter came attended by six ladies—a circum- 
stance which Mr. Fischer states by no means 
tended to protract the consumption of certain 
stores of liqueurs and confectionary which such 
oceasions brought into play. Presents were in- 
terchanged according to the rank of the parties. 
A Dutch word or two written on the fan, as a 
substitute for an album, satisfied many of small 
pretensions. The secretaries of the government 
of Sadsuma brought an offering of twelve beauti- 
ful birds, fifteen rare plants, two lapdogs, two 
rabbits, with silks and other articles, conveyed 
in cages and cases which in value and beauty far 
exceeded their contents. 

On the 6th of April, the great purpose of the 
mission was accomplished in the formal audience 
—to which the head of the embassy alone is 
admitted—of the emperor. The president is, 
however, attended to the threshold of sovereignty 
by his two European companions. After enter- 
ing the palace, and waiting for an hour in a 
pe Ban where they were exposed to the only cir- 
cumstances savouring of impertinence or insult 
of which Mr. Fischer has, in his entire narrative, 
to complain, they entered the hall of audience, 
which he thus describes :— 


“It is very large, but simple, and without pomp of 
decoration. They pointed out to us, facing the entrance, 
an elevated spot destined for the appearance of the em- 
peror ; on its left hand, the places for the princes of the 
blood, and the imperial councillors, according to their 
rank. Although every part of the palace, seen by us, 
is remarkable for elaborate and beautiful construction, 
as well as for a general air of grandeur in comparison 
with other buildings, this part of it is too particularly 
set apart for public occasions to allow of much display 
of pomp and laxury. The proportions of. the doors and 
shutters are colossal, and the Japan work, gilding, and 
carving, rich, yet simple. When we returned to the 
ante-chamber a heavy storm arose, which fortunately 
lasted but for a moment, as otherwise the audience 
would probably have been postponed, seeing that his im- 
perial majesty has a great dread of thunder. At eleven 
o'clock the president was summoned to his audience, 
from which he returned in about half an hour. The 
whole ceremony consisted in his making his compliment 
in the Japanese fashion from the spot appointed, and re- 
maining, for a few seconds, with his head bowed to the 
matted floor, till the words “Capitan Hollanda” were 
cried aloud. A deep silence reigned, only interrupted by 
a gentle murmur, with which the Japanese express pro- 
found reverence. The governor of Nagasaki, and the 
chief interpreter, were the only persons who accompanied 
the president, and gave him the signal of permission to 
depart, which is effected, like his entrance, in an ‘inclined 
posture, so that the party is aware indeed of the presence 
of a number of persons, but without violating the rules 
of Japanese politeness, cannot look about him, or indulge 
his curiosity as to surrounding objects which might 
deserve it.” 

On the whole, though occasionally oppressed 
with visits, and once exposed to a scientific ex- 
amination from a whole faculty of royal astrologers 
(as was the physician of the embassy to a five 
hours’ interrogatory from sixteen of his brother 
pediesie), TE. Fischer speaks in the highest 
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terms of the kindness and hospitality with which 
he was treated during his stay at Jeddo. Some 
of his friends put his risible faculties to the test 
by the compliment of appearing at his quarters 
in Dutch apparel, of ancient and various date 
and fashion. 

We wish we could afford more of our pages to 
this remote and remarkable people; but for the 
present we must stop. We leave them to the 
complacent enjoyment of the conviction, that 
they are the first of nations, and the eldest des- 
cendants of the Deity. We leave them satisfied 
of their absolute and universal excellence, want- 
ing no change—“ least of all, such change as we 
could give them,”—and tenacious of the maxim, 
“that the commands of their emperor are like the 
sweat of man’s body, which once exuded, returns 
not again to its source;” and we only further 
subjoin the well-balanced summary of their 
character with which Mr. Meylan closes his in- 
teresting volume :—“ Cunning, polite, suspicious, 
reserved, sensual, impatient, haughty, supersti- 
tious, revengeful, mal in cold blood, on the one 
side ; on the other, just and honest, patriotic, ex- 
emplary in the relations of parent and child, firm 
friends, and probably not deficient in courage.” 


THE TYROLESE. 





NaPoLeON AND THE TyRoLese.—During the 
campaign of 1809 Napoleon arrived at Brinn, in 
Moravia. He had to pass the Old Gate: a stee 
ascent leads to this gate, contiguous to which 
stand several houses. One of these houses was 
occupied by a mechanic, as a dwelling and 
workshop. Among his journeymen there was a 
native of Tyrol, an industrious and worthy fel- 
low, but, like all his countrymen, a furious enemy 
to Napoleon and the French. On the morning that 
the Emperor rode to the Spielderg, the Tyrolese 
was missing. His comrades were just talking of 
him, when the apprentice entered the shop, and 
mentioned that he had seen the Tyrolese at the 
window of the loft. This awakened curiosity, 
and the master went up to the loft to look after 
the man. There he found him kneeling at the 
window, with a gun ready cocked lying before him, 
and his eyes fixed on the road by which Napoleon 
must necessarily pass. As the house stood on the 
declivity of the hill, consequently lower than the 
gate, the Emperor on horseback, at the moment 
when he came up to the gate, would have been 
nearly on a line with the window where his hum- 
ble foe had posted himself; and the distance would 
have been so small, that scarcely any marksman, 
and least of all a Tyrolese, could have missed his 
aim. A few minutes after the master had dis- 
armed his workman, Napoleon passed the gate, 
and rode down the hill. 


Ava Byron, the only living offspring of the 
illustrious poet, though scarcely fourteen, inherits, 
it is said, the genius of her father, and has 
written a wild Sumnatic romance which lately 
appeared at the Victoria Theatre. She is also 
about publishing a five act tragedy, called the 
“ Deceived One, or the Fate of Geraldine.” 
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From Jehnstone’s Ediaburgh Magazine. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF RICHARD TAYLOR, 
ESQ., OR, LIFE IN LONDON.” 


CHAr. Iv. 


YOUNG MRS. ROBERTS'S THREE CHRISTMAS DINNERS. 


Though an old bachelor myself, 1 have always had a 
fancy for visiting new-married people. I cannot, how- 
ever, pretend that I have been able to approve of above 
half the unions my young friends are pleased to form. 
Bat whether I approved the marriage or not, where I 
liked the parties, and the deed was done, I have always 
found it pleasant to visit them, as soon as the first blush 
of the affair was past, and the sober household-moon 
rising over that of honey, or of treacle and butter. I 
like to look upon the first home, however humble, in 
which the young bride has shrined so many fond hopes; 
and to witness the effects of the heart-taught taste, which 
has adorned hor bower in the brick and mortar wilder- 
ness. Then there are to be seen the little tokens of the 
affection and good-will of distant friends, which surround 
her like trophies and tributes. There is, too, the indes- 
cribable flutter of a vanity, now first divided between her 
own pretty person, decked in its bridal garniture, and 
her pretty sofas and window hangings ; both repressed 
by the matronly dignity of a woman to whom belongs, 
of sole right, a certain number of silver spoons and china 
cups and saucers, and the whole consolidated by the 
awful responsibility of her who bears three small keys 
of office, and has a six inch account book, “ to chronicle 
small beer,” locked in a new rosewood eighteen inches 
desk, and who, you see by her face, nobly resolves to do 
her duty, as becomes a married woman, who has to spend 
money, and keep house for herself and another. There 
may be and there are many giddy-headed, shallow-heart- 
ed creatures, who feel all the vanity, with none of the 
tremendous responsibility of this condition. My busi- 
ness, at present, is not with them. 

It was my good fortune, in 1821, to pay my devoirs to 
three newly married women, on one frosty October morn- 
ing: one of them in humble life, the two others in what 
is called the middle rank of society. Of these marriages 
I had heartily approved one,—that of my friend Joseph 
Greene; while | was doubtful of Mr. George Roberts’s 
matrimony, and had openly disapproved, and so far as 
my advice went, opposed the wedding of Sally Owen. 
This Welsh girl was educated in a public charity; and, 
from ten years old to eighteen, lived first as an appren- 
tice, and then a voluntary servant, under the same roof 
with myself, enjoying in her early discipline the vigilant 
superintendence of notable Nurse Wilks. From our 
abode she went into a better, that is to say, a more lu- 
crative service ; but our house she considered her home 
—her rendezvous on her day-out, and in all seasons of 
trial and difficulty. While with us, Sally was chiefly 
noticeable as a well-tempered, industrious girl, who 
cheerily scrubbed and dusted all day, and sang like a 
lark, “ Far beyond the mountains,” and other Welsh 
airs. In her new service she became more prudent and 
less girlish, which increased my concern when she came 
formally to announce her marriage. No folly that girls 
like her can possibly commit in the way of matrimony, 
will ever excite my surprise. Her intended husband was 
a boot-maker. He could make his couple of guineas a 
week, if he liked to keep steady; and needed never be 
out of employment if he chose to work. Jfs and buts 
spoil many a good charter: and it proved so with Sally 
Owen, who wept all night over my warnings and Nurse 
Wilks’s scolding prophecies, and married in the morning 
in very tolerable spirits. 


* Continued from Museum for January, 1835, p, 75. 


This was all past by two months or more, and I visit- 
ed her tidy single room, not to hear more of her bus. 
band’s faults, but much better pleased to listen to her shy 
praise of his kindness and steadiness; and that in one 
week he had carned fifty shillings! and placed it in her 
hand. I hoped she would take care of it, and so with 
good wishes embodying good advice, I left my compii- 
ments for Mr. Hardy, the extraordinary boot-maker, who 
could work miracles when he liked ; and placed my gift 
of Franklin’s life on a little rack above Sally’s drawers. 

Joseph Grecne was a member of the Society of Friends. 
He was the eldest son of my old friend Joseph Greenc, 
the draper, to whose long estadlished business he had 


such it might be called, of somé three or four years’ du- 
ration, had been brought to a close by Joseph marrying, 
with the full approbation of all concerned, the eldest 
daughter of a cloth manufacturer in Yorkshire, who 1 
need net say was a member of the same society. The 


the comely and intelligent looks which distinguish the 
females of her beneficent sect. I was pleased with her 
manners, her conversation, her comfortable and well ar- 
ranged abode ; pleased, but not yet particularly interest- 
ed, nor in the least charmed. Perhaps, I was too late 
of paying my marriage visit to this serenely sensible 
person, who, for aught that I saw, might have been mar- 
ried for seven years. 

So far as human beings may dare to calculate on the 
course of human events, it was clear that this was to be 
a soberly happy couple, and theirs a flourishing house- 
bold, established on the sure basis of prudence, mutual 
esteem, rational affection, competence of the means of a 
moderate life, perhaps a little romantic love also, though 
for this last I cannot swear; but certainly with a deep 
and eo ! sense of the duties and claims of the condition 
upon which they had deliberately entered, obtained by 
the discipline of a life, and enforced by the customs of 
their sect, and the sanctions of their peculiar institutions. 
Chance had thrown my third bride into the next door of 
the neat row of new houses, one of which, while their 
house wus building, formed the temporary abode of Jo- 
seph and Rachel Greene. She was now the two months’ 
wife of Mr. George Roberts, my brother’s confidential 
clerk, whom I had known from a foolish boy,—who had, 
indeed, grown up with and among us. He was now 
neither a fool nor a boy; he was instead a sensible, and 
singularly acute fellow, above thirty; yet it had pleased 
him to fall in love, in the previous month of July, with 
a very pretty young woman, a governess in a school at 
Hastings, to whom he had carried a letter, and whom 
he had seen afterwards at church, and met two or three 
times during his sea-side sojourn. My brother and his 
wife, to whom Roberts was more than an ordinary at- 
taché, thought the thing a more “ foolish affair” than they 
might have done some twenty years before; but Roberts 
had certainly a right to please himself,—which he did, by 
marrying at Michaelmas, and laying out his savings, 
and a little more, in furnishing smartly the house next 
door, as I have said, to Joseph Greene. Le insisted that 
I should come to see, he did not exactly say, admire his 
wife and his house ; and I complied willingly. I had 
already seen her at a party given by my sister, in ho- 
nour of “ the foolish marriage.” She was a lively, and 
almost a handsome, black-eyed girl, about twenty ; and 
if not what ladies would allow to be a fashionable look- 
ing, she was at least showy and dressy; vain enough 
quite, and occasionally affected in her manners, though 
not yet wholly encrusted with either the scruf sugar- 
work or frost-work of an incurable affectation. Although 
the assumed fine personage would rise, and obtrusively 
come between one and the natural lady, it was not yet 
difficult to doff the shadow aside and come at the true 
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lately succeeded. About the same time a courtship, if 


fair quaker I found endowed with a competent share of 
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Mrs. George Roberts, like, I fear, ten thousand others 
of my countrywomen, had married with little more 
knowledge of the duties of her new condition, than be- 
longed to the marriage dresses, the cake and cards, her 
ring, at which she p ner fifty times by the hour, her 
bracelets and combs, and the other paraphernalia of her 
rank and state. Yet there was occasionally that about 
her which did not show a woman to whom nature had 
denied either heart or mind, and I hoped she had fallen 
into tolerably good hands. 

In those digital acquirements, named accomplishments, 
young Mrs. Roberts was no mean proficient. She also 
read French, and a little Italian, and had a natural talent 
for music, and, moreover, an ill-toned brass-mounted 
new cabinet piano-forte, which formed the principal or- 
nament of the small drawing-room, into which I was 
ushered, by a fluttering girl in a wedding cap and top- 
knot. It was a temple worthy of the goddess; yet the 
general effect at this time, while every thing wore the 
gloss and freshness of novelty, was airy, and so to speak, 
tasteful—French, or Anglo-Gallican: and 1 suppreased 
the cynical idea, forced by an involuntary comparison of 
this apartment, with Rachel Greene’s roomy bed-cham- 
ber, on the other side of the party-wall,—and the ques- 
tion, “ How will all these flimsies look two years hence, 
—mistress included?” At present all was glittering, if 
not golden; and “ brightly blue” muslin draperies, coarse 
gilding and lacker, and spider-limbed, crazy jointed chairs 
and sofas,—painted, and varnished imitations of expen- 
sive woods,—made up the inventury, and—all obtained 
prodigious bargains ! 

“ As we can’t afford to give many dinner parties, it 
don’t much signify for the dining-parlour,” said George, 
with the prudent air so becoming in a young husband. 
“ And as we have only a limited sum to lay out in fur- 
niture, we have made any thing do for the family room 
down stairs, to have this one nice for Maria's little par- 
ties.” 

“ But where the deuce are you to sleep ?—This is your 
neighbour Greene’s chamber through the wall there. Is 
your house larger ?” 

“ Selfsame every way—but the Greenes have no 
drawing-room—there is a very good sina]! antechamber 
—what signifies where people sleep?” 

“ Then this is the show-r.om. It really looks pretty 
to-day—humph.” 

“ [t was so good of Mr. Roberts to leave the decorating 
of this apartment to myself,” said the bride. “ I so love 
a bright, delicate, pale, but not too pale, blue.” We all 
looked around us admiringly at chairs, and squabs, and 
pillows, all “ beautifully, brightly blue,” and at the flow- 
ered muslin curtains, bordered with blue, and at every 
thing festooned with bunches of “ bonny blue ribbons,” 
even to Maria’s dark hair. On her varnished work-table, 
with its blue silk bag, were blue bell-ropes, the twisting 
and twining of which formed her present employment. 
On other tables were volumes of neatly bound little books, 
and vases of artificial flowers, and cards of wedding 
guests ; and the chimney-piece, was profuse of “ ladies’ 
work,” in its numerous conceits, and flimsy varieties. 
But the most striking, and to me the most provoking part 
of the details, was the small portable grate, placed within 
a large new, bronzed, and lackered one, in which smoul- 
dered and smoked a few small coal, contrasting disinally 
with the clear-burning fire and cheerful fireside, I had, 
on this chill, lowering day, left in the next house. I am 
not yet done with these details. Upon the spider-legged 
work-table, which a puff of air might have overturned, 
lay the lady’s cambric-laced pocket handkerchief, bor- 
dered by her nicely clean French gloves, whfch had been 
taken off, that she might prosecute the bell-pull industry ; 
and on the handkerchief, a very pretty purse made of 
gold and purple twist, with a rich clasp and tassel ; 
half-sovereigns and sixpences glancing brightly through, 
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ready to start forth, prompt to do the hests of the fair 
owner as long as they lasted. | had no right nor wish 
to be sulky, nor yet to anticipate evil. ‘There was no- 
thing positively wrong, though there might be indica- 
tions of excess of right. There certainly was nothing 
irreclaimable, nothing that a year’s tear and wear, with 
its attendant experience, might not rectify. My friend 
George was so evidently delighted and charmed with his 
wife, his house, his domestic happiness and good fortune, 
that I could not be otherwise. I could also see that the 
household virtues, with their concomitant vices, were 
budding already in the thoughtful heart of his bride. 

I would have been content with something quieter 
this morning than the lilac silk frock, one of the princi- 
pal bridal dresses and my brother’s present, put on to do 
me honour; but then the motive was so good. Mrs. 
Roberts was already half aware that frugality was a 
virtue, hence the bad fire—and industry a duty, hence 
the blue bell-roping, till the poor girl was herself blue 
with cold. 

“You have been calling on our neighbour, Mrs. 
Greene,” said Roberts. 

“Is she so very pretty ?” enquired the lady. “The 
quaker ladies are all imagined so handsome; that odd 
dress of theirs attracts attention to their faces,—yet I 
am sure it is not in the least becoming.” 

“ Not in the least, only convenient, and comfortable as 
clothing. I wish their female costume were more elegant. 
But I beg pardon. My friend Joseph’s wife is not very 
pretty. She looks the mild, intelligent, amiable young 
woman which I am certain she is. Her face is very 
English, both in features, and in its serene beauty of ex- 
pression,—the real, not the beau-ideal, English beauty of 
modern artists.” 

“ The quakers are not musical, I believe ?” 

“No?—I am sorry they are not.—I do not mean 
exactly musical, that is now an odious hackneyed phrase; 
but that those whom nature has attuned to the harmonies 
of sound, are not allowed to follow her bent. ‘There can 
be no true wisdom in obliterating the gift of a fine ear, 
or a delicious voice, because it may sometimes be abused. 
Rachel Greene has a bookcase where your piano-forte 
stands. I should like to see both where there is taste 
and leisure.” 

“ They seem to have very nice furniture though ; very 
expensive furniture,” rejoined the lady. ‘The subject had 
become of importance to the young housekeeper, with 
whom sofas and tables were fairly dividing empire with 
gowns and bonnets, and threatening to subvert their 
reign. 

“ Perhaps the quakers think dear things cheapest. 
They have excellent, substantial, and even handsome 
mahogany furniture in sufficient quantity. This tasty 
little drawing-room corresponds to their family chamber. 
They have no flowery muslin draperies,—gilding or im- 
itation work :—black hair-cloth chairs, and couches; and 
window curtains, and carpets of some warm colour and 
substantial fabric—1 cannot tell you what ali they 
have.” 

“ And they have no best room,” cried Mrs. Roberts, 
glancing round with triumph on her arrangement. 

“ They have, and keep it for themselves,” cried George 
laughing. “‘I’hat is so like broadbrim.” 

“I presume they may imagine themselves best entitled 
to the use of their own house. ‘ Greatest, happiest prin- 
cipal,’—hey George !—Sicep in a dog-hole all the year 
round, to have a handsome apartment to receive one’s 
pleasant idle friends, once a month or so.” 

“ One can’t do without one apartment to keep neat for 
company. Roberts insists on making this our ordinary 
sitting-room ; but as it is fitted up that cannot prudently 
be.” 


1 admired the emphasis, and did not despair of Mrs. 
Roberts yet comprehending the true import of the word 
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raced with it. Another trifling incident I noted. 

ache! Greene had herself taken from her small sideboard, 
the glasses and bright silver salver required when the 
refreshment of cake and a glass of wine was offered me. 
She had but one servant girl, who had come up with her 
from Yorkshire. Maria Roberts had exactly the same 
complement of domestic help; but the temporary bell- 
pull gave way, in sounding the alarm to the kitchen for 
the supply of our wants, and considerable bustle, mis- 
understanding, and delay occurred, before the gaudy 
japan equipage was forthcoming. When I took leave, 
Roberts told me laughingly, that 1 must come often to 
lecture his wife. I had a foreboding that the lectures 
might be required sooner than he anticipated. The 
question with me was, did Mrs. Roberts seem a woman 
likely to profit by elder experience in league with her 
own ; and as I saw no reason to despair of her, but in 
her energy, activity, and liveliness quite the reverse, I 
frequently repeated my visits, and always found her 
busily employed in one useless way or another. 

The first grand marriage dinner followed close on the 
completion of the fittings-up, the covering of the otto- 
mans with blue, and the suspension of the blue bell-ropes. 
I could not resist it. My brother's wife, with prudent 
consideration of a very small house, took only one 
daugliter to represent the five who were to appear at tea. 
Mrs. Roberts had spared neither time, nor thought, nor 
Jabour. She had given her orders with spirit ; and freely 
drawn upon the thrice replenished gold and purple purse. 
The result was, every thing considered, and fair allow- 
ance made, a very genteel entertainment, ‘True, we 
were sadly pion. Seren things were forgotten, 
several lacked of the thousand-and-one articles necessary 
to English stylish dinners ; and there occurred numerous 
casualties. set compulsory levies were made during 
dinner on the glass and plate stores of Rachel Greene. 
But on the whole, though the thing did not work so well, 
where Aired cook, hired footman, Aired chat-woman, 
hired every thing were strange and awkward, as where 
there is a well-drilled establishment, we got through the 
day, and night, without affording materials to Theodore 
Hook for a chapter on bourgeois pretension ; leaving on 
the field of action three imitation rosewood chairs dis- 
located, and two broken, many stains on the bright blue 
furniture, compelled for the day to do parlour duty, with 
a large lot of cracked china and glass, and several plated 
forks reported missing. 

“ What's the good of Roberts giving such expensive 
fine dinners?” said my ungrateful brother, (who had 
praised the venison to the skies, and been helped twice) 
as we drove home. “ His wife is but a child, poor thing, 
but he should have more sense, | must tell Master 
George this won't do.” 

My sister made her ordinary good-natured excuses, 
“It was the first entertainment—a marriage dinner ; 
people must be like their neighbours.” 

“ Well, well; all very , Anne; but we shall see.” 
What selfish suspicious wretches prudent men in busi- 
ness are! James was already thinking of another clerk. 

On my future calls upon Mrs. Roberts, I found her 
always at work, busily employed, as if for daily bread, 
in embroidering caps and habit shirts, or altering and 
repairing her own dresses, One day in the end of March, 
as I find by my diary, I visited Mrs. Roberts, after havin 
called upon her neighbour, Rachel Greene. Indeed 
never went to see the one lady without calling for the 
other. Both appeared alike anxious to fulfil their duties ; 
both were economical «ad industrious; but with how 
different an understanding of the domestic virtues! 
Maria Roberts was, beyond all doubt, the most laborious 
of these fair neighbours. By twelve o’clock or earlier, 
any day that I called, I found Rachel, all the arrange- 
ments completed that took her to the kitchen, seated in 


was what women call plain work ; making or repairing 
useful garments—often of very ugly shapes—without 
seeming to consider that one kind of useful seam had 
ape pretensions to gentility or elegance than another. 

er work was very often neighboured by a book, for, as 
she modestly told me, this year, she had more reading 
leisure than she could in future look to have. At a 
regular hour she went abroad for her accustomed exercise, 
and generally brought home my friend Joseph to their 
early dinner. 

“ How I envy my neighbour—her walking and read- 
ing leisure!” said Maria, with whom I was now so 
intimate that she pursued her ungenteel work in my 
presence. “She looks always as if she had nothing to 
do—nothing to trouble her.” The placid pair were 
passing, arm in arm, into their dwelling, accompanied 
by an elderly friend from the country, who had come on 
chance to share their family dinner. 

“ Why don’t you make leisure—what are you always 
doing? Your family is exactly the size of Mrs. Greene's ; 
your labours less in one way, for Rachel is a martinet 
about her house and furniture. She is making her new 
tables all looking-glasses. You tell me you have given 
up parties—what are you always doing ?” 

“ Doing! Mr. Taylor; I wish you knew the half of 
it; but gentlemen never do understand ladies’ work. I 
wish school girls only knew what married life is,—with 
a small income,—(a sigh.) I have not opened my in- 
strument these six weeks; I have not looked into a book ; 
indeed, I have given up the newspaper, it was so expen- 
sive, and such a waste of time, as Roberts sees it at his 
chambers. It is always sew, sew, sewing, as you see ; 
but I don’t repine at this. It is necessary that I should 
be industrious, and I rather like it.” And she pinched, 
plaited, and held off, at arms’ length, some part of the 
lilac silk dress which she was adapting to a new spring 
fashion, the garment having the misfortune to have been 
made in the extreme mode of the last October. 1 could 
perceive it was a tough job, and one which required both 
patience and affection for the work. 


The flirtish form to poor materials lent, 
And onc poor robe through fifty fashions sent— 


How much of female time is consumed in this way, 
—time, valuable for health, for knowledge, for social 
enjoyment, for really productive labour is thus destroyed ! 
“ Maria, when we obtain that nicely balanced constitu- 
tion of king, Ladies, and commons, of which we have 
so often talked, I hope Rachel Greene, representative of 
the women of this district, will bring ina bill, decreeing 
that when a dress is once made in the proper form, there 
it shall remain till worn out, or, at least, till it require to 
be turned. I will have no re-modelling, no adaptations 
to new style. How many mornings will this piece of 
gear cost you now ?” 

“ Mornings! ay and evenings, Mr. Taylor,—four or 
five at the least, I assure you. If I have it finished 
before Easter Sunday it is all I expect ;” and she again 
turned it over, and plaited away. 

“ Fit preparation for that festival! Let us count the 
cost. Four or five long delightful walks in these bracing, 
invigorating, spring mornings—exhilarating to health 
and spirits even = Ae streets. A great many hours 
of pleasant, useful, or serious reading ;—storing know- 
ledge for future days; ay, and several long eveni in 
which you might have indulged your own taste and that 
of your friends, with some very good music, which you 

can give them when you like—no lady - 

“It is hard !"—(a sigh) —* But you know I work from 

principle—from a sense of duty. I can’t afford to pay a 

=. 

“Fashion anew a lilac silk gown from principle !— 

Umph?* go principle 





her parlour with her plain work. All her work I found 


«From a principle of economy, Mr. Richard !"—(pee- 





































vishly)—* What can I do? I brought Roberts no for- 
tune—I must be industrious ;” and the needle flew, while 
the colour rose. How could I be displeased? I blamed 
my own severity, and gave her virtue the praise it me- 
rited ; for here was the virtue of industry, however unen- 
lightened and misdirected. 

“ Your good opinion, 1 am sure, is very flattering to 
tome. Mr. Roberts has told me so much good of you ; 
and I am so strange here, and inexperienced, that | am 
most grateful for your advice. I have been so much 
benefited by your conversation and knowledge already. 
It was you first gave me the motive to industry, by show- 
ing me how expensive every thing is in London.” 

“Tam afraid | have blundered exceedingly, or else 
my patient has misunderstood my directions. If this 
sort of work must be done, it would, in my opiniun, be 
better economy, better sense, better every thing, to pay 
for it ten times over, than ruin your health, waste your 
spirits, and sacrifice the comforts of your domestic ar- 
rangements in this way.” Her colour rose yet higher, 
as we both looked round the somewhat littered parlour, 
in which Mr. Roberts was in a short time expected to 
dinner. 

My remonstrances were not yet of any effect. My 
young friend was acquiring a young housewife’s passion 
for work. She was what the women call neat-handed. 
She was inventive, ingenious, and loved to be fashionably 
dressed ; and her whole time was accordingly spent in 
fabricating ornaments for her own person or her house. 
Hannah More speaks somewhere of six weeks of the 
precious time of an immortal creature being spent in 
embroidering a child’s cap. She should have said—not 
by a poor creature who, to sustain the life of her own 
infant, must labour thus to decorate the child of some 
more fortunate woman, but by ladies commanding mo- 
ney as well as leisure. If Mrs. Roberts took not above 
a month to her christening-cap, it was because she was 
a very deft, and indefatigable needle-woman. Hardly 
was she earning the praise bestowed upon her by the 
good-natured of her own sex, of being a remarkably gen- 
teel, nicely-dressed young woman, and so excellent an 
economist !—the ill-natured sneered at the foolish attempt 
of a person such as she! striving to appear like one of 
thrice her fortune ; and they perhaps were in the right. 


CHAPTER V.—DUTY. 


T have often been amused by the meaning women at- 
tach to particular words, and among others, to the stern 
word Duty,—that principle by which the stars are kept 
from “ going wrong,” and households from being con- 
verted into dens of dirt and discomfort. One morning, 
on my way to Roberts's house, I called upon one of my 
numerous dowager acquaintances, to pay my respects to 
a niece of a certain age then with her on a visit. I pre- 
tend to some skill in female works, for which, with my 
learned friends, I plead the example of Rousseau. When 
I had satisfied myself, or at least the lady, about the 
astonishing progress made by her pupils in the country, 
to whom my sister Anne had recommended her, I ex- 
amined and admired her work. 

“And such industry, Mr. Richard!” cried the aunt. 
“In the ten days she has been here, she has done as 
much as will trim five! and yet we go about all day.” 

“ My dear aunt,” cried the younger lady, bridling, yet 
with a modest blushing disclamature of all superhuman 
virtue, “I am only doing my Durty.” 

The duty was twisting tape into a zig-zag form, to 
make a railing for the bottom of her five new petticoats. 

When I walked to Rachel Greene’s I met her at the 
door, going out to visit the infant school she had assisted 
to organise in this neighbourhood, and which she anxi- 
ously and unostentatiously superintended. She invited 
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young Mrs. Roberts. I wished much that these neigh- 
bours were better friends. “Certainly,” said Rachel 
cheerfully ; “ these visits will soon form to her, as they 
already do to me, a delightful Dury. I have of late 
taken a great fancy to watch children. I wish friend 
Roberts and I were better neighbours. I used to love to 
hear her through the party-wall singing her hymns and 
psalms ; but I think she has given that up.” Here was 
unexpected liberality, Perhaps Maria’s music might be 
only Italian melodies or opera songs; but I was not 
going to tell that to Rachel. Maria could not go with 
us; she regretted it sincerely; “ but all this must be 
done before dinner.” She was making up a head-dress 
for an evening party—to save money—* You would not 
have me desert my duty ?” 

“Certainly not; but think beforehand, I would have 
you, of the kind of duties you lay upon yourself.” Maria 
watched our return, and tapped on the window as svon 
as I had left my fair friend within doors “Oh, that 
sweet, serene Rachel Greene,” she cried, half laughing ; 
“ how I do envy her !” 

“ Had you seen her in the last hour you might.” 

“ Nay, I shall be jealous too. Roberts gets as bad as 
yourself, we shall have green-eyed monsters among us I 
can tell you, if we cannot be Greene.” 

“ Why not be as green as desirable ?” 

“ Ts it the soft vernal grass, or bright apple, or brilliant 
emerald, green you would have me? Really, Mr. Taylor, 
you could not wish me to turn quaker ?” 

“Clearly not, unless your reason and conscience bid 
vou; I don’t intend to turn quaker, myself, but I would 
like to see you turn a rational, for which I am sure na- 
ture intended you, Maria, and from the friends you may 
obtain excellent hints. With what you call your limited 
income, how much comfort and leisure a quaker family 
could command; but how much more enjoyment you 
could command with your accomplishments and taste.” 
There was, with me, one decided superiority which 
Maria held over my friend Rachel. Her different mode 
of education, and scope of reading and lively fancy, made 
her understand all my allusions, whether playful or sar- 
castic. This had at once established a certain corres- 





pondence and sympathy between us, even when we quar- 
reled. But if Rachel did not always perceive the point 
of my illustrations, Maria was far more backward in 
apprehending the force of my reasoning, when directed 
against her own notions and practices. It was in vain 
that I strove to convince her that the household god she 
had set up under the name of duty, was an ugly mis- 
shapen idol, blubber-lipped and with squinting eyes, con- 
suming the time and wealth of its votaries in the besot- 
ted rites of a stupid and blinded idolatry. In vain I 
talked to her of the slavery to which she was hourly 
condemning herself. She could not yet renounce her 
idol worship. 

“I wish we were as rich as the Greenes, Mr. Taylor,” 
said she, “ and then I should be so happy to visit your 
infant school, or walk or read, or be social,—but at pre- 
sent” 
“Why, at present you spend more money than Rachel 
Greene.” 

“ You don’t say so! This last year, to be sure, has been 
a dreadfully extravagant year; the outset always must ; 
and that shocking expensive dinner !” 

“ IT can at once tell you what Rachel Greene’s house- 
keeping cost in the last six months.” 

“ Does she talk to you of her family affairs? I thought 
that had been indelicate, improper, in money concerns.” 
“ So English people in general seem to think. Money 
is the only thing of which they must not speak, because 
they are eternally thinking of it, because it oceupies their 
whole souls, and because, poor creatures! they really 
feel it a disgrace and crime not to have a very great deal 








me to accompany her, and I asked permission to take 





of filthy lucre—or what is thought a great deal for them. 
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Why else may not people talk with as much candour 
and frankness about their incomes as they do about their 
children, or any thing else nearly pertaining to them?” 

“ Family matters! Mr. ‘Taylor ?” 

“ Ay, family matters is the name. Be assured, Maria, 
it is either selfishness, insincerity, or coldness, that pre- 
vents family matters from being the topic most frequent- 
ly talked over of all matters between true friends. These 
are interests, which, above all others, ‘come home to 
women’s business and bosoms.’ ” 

(A long deep sigh, followed by a pause.) 

“I believe that, Mr. Taylor: but you perceive how 
the world goes” 

“The world of England 

“ All one sees, hears, or reads, forbids the sort of frank- 
ness, and the notions you hold, No one writes a book 
on education, on domestic morals, on household economy, 
or even on cookery, but what is adapted to wealthy per- 
sons,—Miss Edgeworth and Rousseau included. Their 
systems are all concocted for people worth at least 500/. 
a year ;—and they require much more.” 

“I wish we had better elementary or guide-books, 
Maria. Your remark is acute, and far more just than 
many that are made by the critics on these works. 
Hannah More was an honest woman, when she said 
Hints for the Education of a young Princess, limiting 
her book to one individual. All works on education 
hitherto published, ought, in common honesty, to be en- 
titled, Treutises for training the children of the Rich :— 
or books of counsel for the wealthy. We have no sys- 
tems for the many—but still we have our “ old experi- 
ence”— 

“To what does it at/ain in my case, sir?” My young 
friend smiled upon me with so much sweet earnestness, 
that I could not help vowing my best efforts to aid in 
solving her difficulty. 

“With certain data to something like absolute cer- 
tainty; Maria. For example, how much dontestic com- 
fort of the extrinsic kind, a family of three or four per- 
sons in London may secure for 200/,a year. Or take 
any British or Irish town, and vary our estimates from 
15 to 25 per cent. You wont live 25/. per cent cheaper 
in Kerry or Lerwick than in London, believe me Maria 
—nor in any continental town I ever knew ; though you 
may vary your style of living, you may retrench. If 
London is not a cheap place to those who wish to make 
it so, then is the division of labour mockery,—cheap 
carriage and the principle of competition all humbug. 
But London is a cheap place, cheaper than Boulogne,.or 
the Norman islands, if you please to exercise your under- 
standing aright—and exorcise, cast out, the Demon 
Fashion, and the Imp Style.” 

“To return to the data, Mr. Richard,” said my fair 
friend. She really stuck better to a text than’ most 
women. 

“ The data, madam, in the present case, is £197 15s. 
84d. I found it in Rachael Greene’s little book.” 

“Sordid creatures!” exclaimed Mrs. Roberts, “ with 
an inconte like theirs to spend so little! For what do 
they hoard ?” 

“You are unjust, Maria. You take their highest rate 
of income. So do all enterprising gentlemen who after- 
wards grace the bankrupt list. My friend Joseph 
Greene's income, unlike my friend Mr. Roberts's, is fluc- 
tuating. ‘This year his profits may be £500; next year 
£150, or less. Bad times have come on all retail dealers, 
and threaten to continue. His father made much more 
money in the same trade and shop. Now, Joseph and 
his wife in their honeymoon” 





py? 








“A quaker honeymoon!” cried Maria, in scornful 
mirth. “Fancy a pair of quaker turtles !” (a scornful, 
hollow laugh.) 

“Call it what you will, Mrs. Roberts; it was the time 


of the first sensible, pradent, affectionate, and confiden- 








tial talk between my friends, Joseph and Rachel 
Greene, by their own fireside, in the first month of their 
marriage : then and there they struck the average of the 
profits of our friend Joseph’s trade, and resolved that 
£200 a year was all that could be reasonably afforded 
for household expenses.” 

“Sordid !” again exclaimed Maria. 

“Far from it. The only circumstance I ever heard 
Rachel Greene regret—and she speaks most frankly of 
her means of life, not considering that there is any differ- 
ence between £50 a year and £50,000, where each is the 
sole product of honest industry and diligence—is that she 
cannot know exactly at the end of each year how much 
is over—to be laid up, as she said, ‘ where moth and rust 
cannot corrupt, nor thieves break through.’ She already 
guesses, I suspect, that our friend Joseph admires a dif- 
ferent kind of investment. All her own savings, I know, 
she devotes to deeds of benevolence. Her heart, like the 
hearts of most women, is naturally compassionate. She 
even gives to common beggars, and forgets the far-seeing 
wisdom of her sect, and of the political economists. One 
day I checked her. ‘ Alas!’ was her reply, ‘ that poor 
old man’s pale, emaciated face tells me a true story. 
Shall not we women apply the lenitive, till you philoso- 
phers cure the distemper ; because that poor man may 
perhaps be so far an impostor, shall I harden my heart 
against my fellow-creature—my fellow-immortal? Him 
who, as a Christian, I am bound to hope, shall share the 
joys of heaven with me—shall I withhold from him my 
wretched pi‘tance on earth? Is this to do the will of 
Him who maketh his sun to shine and his rain to de- 
scend, alike upon the just and the unjust?’ ” 

“ Amiable woman! I was base te doubt her worth,” 
cried my young friend, in whose eyes tears had gathered. 
“ How shall I resemble her? Where learn like her to 
know and do my duty ?” 

However unfit I may be to give counsel, I am not the 
man to hear such an appeal with indifference. 

“I have been surprised,” 1 continued, “to find how 
nearly friend Rachel hit the mark in her expenditure. 
But she would not spend more—did not wish to spend 
much less. She has an excellent idea of the prices and 
values of all ordinary commodities, and of how much of 
every thing is required in a family of a certain number; 
and this, with the domestic discipline, frugality, and good 
management, which the uniform, regular habits of the 
quakers, and of many quiet English families, give their 
women as it were by hereditary right.” 

“ Management!” Maria’s ear mechanically caught 
the word. “Can you show me Mrs. Greene's system ’” 

“ I cannot—probably it is not what you would call a 
systein. 





A few good instincts, and a few plain rules, 


Maria, derived from her Yorkshire granddames. ‘ Eco- 
nomy,’ says Johnson—no economist himself— is a very 
nice thing—one man’s coat wears out much sooner than 
another's.’ Neatness, regularity—above all, order, and 
the absence of vanity—must be essential to her system. 
I believe that young housekeepers often fail from want 
of knowledge of the principles of arithmetic.” 

“Of ciphering, Mr. Taylor? Nay, I can challenge 
the whole quaker and housekeeping world there! I got 
three prizes at school for ciphering.” 

“ But can you apply your knowledge, fair lady? Can 
you tell me in a moment how much a young couple, 
whose annual income is under £300 a year—call it for 
safety £270—may afford to expend on one dinner? 
Come, now, by any rule you please? Experience— 
practice is best—I mean without forestalling their in- 
come, an increase of their family rendering a certain en- 
largement of expenditure necessary.” Poor Maria flut- 
tered and coloured, tears again gathering to her eyes. I 
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cannot say whether management or maternity now pre- 
ponderated in her heart. 

“ I cannot yet tell; but I fear not so much as this.” 
She had unlocked the little desk, and taken out the book 
so-thumbed and studied, and so mysterious in the fright- 
ful totals which it cast up out of nothing. To me the 
amount was at least not astonishing, as I was quite 
aware to what an enormous expense her absurdly extra- 
vagant first entertainment must have come ; the soups, 
the fish, the game, the jellies, the creams, the dessert, 
the wines, the hundred-and-oune incidental charges, which 
any woman less clever and anxious to probe to the bot- 
tom of the evil would have overlooked and slurred over ; 
but which here stood in a formidable array of figures. 
Plunder ought to have formed a considerable item I 
dare say; but it was not entered under this head. It is 
always fortunate to make a good smashing loss at once, 
which may startle one, and put one on one’s guard. 
“ £18. 5s. 3d.; well, I don’t think that so far out of the 
way, considering the good siyle in which the thing was 
done. Some things appear very reasonable—other items 
extravagant enough. A monstrous quantity of Epping 
butter ; but good cookery requires good oiling ; nothing 
in the world goes sweetly at first without it.” 

“ And we gave a very nice, genteel evening party with 
the left things—ham, cakes, jellies, and other things.” 

“ And that is a per contra.” 

“Oh! Mr. Taylor, a per contra to this abominable 
bill! No, no!—I am grieved and ashamed to look at it. 
How useful to me were half that money at present to 
get decencies and necessary comforts; no wonder 
Roberts says I cannot manage.” This was unlooked for 
humility. “I dare say Mrs. Greene could have given 
half a dozen dinners with that money ?”’ 

“ Probably a whole dozen, Maria, all good of their 
kind, too; but then the party would have been small, in 
conformity to the house, the attendants, the income, the 
number of real friends; to economy, good sense, and 
true social enjoyment.” 

“TI see it all, Mr. Richard; Roberts was right in say- 
ing I can manage no more than a baby—no more than 
ababy! Think of that, sir; you who have seen how I 
have laboured for eight months out of the twelve I have 
been here, injuring my health, as you have told me often, 
and spending almost nothing upon myself: to be sure, I 
was fully equipped last year. 
been chilled to death, tortured with chilblains and 
threatened with rheumatism, I have denied myself a 
shovel of coals in my chamber, to economise; while Mrs. 
Greene has a good fire every cold evening, and her cham- 
ber so much more comfortable than mine, as they have 
no drawing-room; but let the quaker ladies alone for 
taking care of themselves.” 

“To how much does almost nothing come, Maria 
was my rejoinder. “ You must forgive my freedom, 
since you invite my counsel. Let us see.” 
book was again produced. I was aware of one irresistible 
French summer bonnet and scarf, and an indispensable 
autumn evening shawl; but as it turned out, there were 
fifty other trifles, bits of lace, and joining lace, morsels of 
ribbon, scraps of gauze, gloves, shoes, &c. &c. that came, 
when summed up, to above £8 Maria was in astonish- 
ment. Her dexterous ciphering had never suggested 
any thing like this. “What you say of my friend 
Rachel’s extravagance in fire and comfort, is quite like 
her good sense. She keeps possession of her own house 
for her own self; lives to her own feelings, her own con- 
science, even to her own comfortable bodily sensations, 
rather than to idle people’s eyes, or to fashion and 
vanity ; and is she not right?” 

“ That Mrs. Pantague almost made me buy that bonnet 
and scarf, one day that she did me the honour to intro- 
duce me to her own miilliner. I know it was wrong, 
too, to purchase French things. We should encourage 
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I declare, when I have | 
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the lace-makers and embroideresses of our own country.” 
I smiled involuntarily. “ Now,” she continued, “ the 
quaker ladies give no encouragement to the industry of 
their own sex. They wear no lace, embroidery, or fancy 
articles. Now, surely it is right for women to encourage 
| the industry of their own sex; and all ladies, you say, 
| have a right to buy whatever they like and can afford.” 
“Which conscience and understanding approve :— 
| clearly, Maria.” 
| “ Now, were we all to turn quakers, the whole fac 
|tory-women would be thrown idle, with all the lace- 
| workers.” 
“ Not idle ; only differently, and, I am sure, better em- 
| ployed, in their own households, as daughters, wives, and 
mothers, for such rational length of time daily, as neither 
| trenched on health or enjoyment, and the mental culture, 
| without which the condition of the human be ing, even 
with lace and embroidery, is but little above that of the 
beast which perishes. You blame the quaker ladies for 
not buying lace and embroidery ; do you know any thing 
| of the state of the poor women engaged in that manufac- 
| ture, or in what you term fancy articles, married as well 
|as single women ?” 
| “Not much; only I know they work amazingly 
| cheaply: so cheaply, thatif 1 were as rich as Mrs. 
| Greene, I would always buy, ncver make. That thing, 
as, like an ungallant gentleman, you term my beautiful 
| canezou, has cost me six weeks’ labour ; and I could buy 
it in a cheap shop in the city for £1. 95.” 
| “And certainly not the half «i thet sum went to the 
| poor creature, who sat bundled up fourteen or sixteen 
| hours a day, poking her eyes out working it, earning 
from 6d. to 8d. daily. Have you ever had an opportu- 
nity of visiting the cottages or town-dwellings of the 
| lace-workers in Buckinghamshire, Nottinghamshire, or 
| Northampton county ?—always abodes of discomfort and 
|penury, often of actual starvation—where the natural 
| order of things is very frequently inverted, the husband 
| arranging the house, that the hands of the sickly, slat- 
ternly wife, may not be rendered unfit fur the delicate 
| employment on which her children’s bread depends. 














The free maids that weave their lace with bones, 


}are among the most miserable of the slaves of civilisa- 
tion ; and its chains press upon and gall us every one, 
the rich as well as the poor. But let me not say civilis- 
|ation—it is a fashion, vanity, madness, I really mean. 
|Society cannot be too highly civilised. | would see it 
|rise to far higher enjoyments among its Marias, than 
this everlasting ornamenting, and needle and scissor 
work.” 

My young friend took up a book, with an arch glance 


at me. “ This is a favourite writer with you, sir. 
What says he— I love ornament! all nature is full of 
it.’ ” 


* And so do I, love the ornament with which all na- 
| ture is full: its colours, odours, forms ; all its exquisite 
| beauty, intricate or palpable, universal or minute—cannot 
|} be enough admired and glorified. Flowers, ‘ the stars 
| of earth ;’ stars, ‘ the poetry of heaven ;’ these are orna- 
| mnonte I love—and for this, among a million reasons, 
| that their beauty is immutable, unchanging. The rose 
| has been the ‘* red, red rose,’ with the same rich foliage, 
since it first blossomed in Eden. The pale lily has risen 
on the self-same graceful stem, since the general mother, 
|* fairest of her daughters,’ first bent her dewy eyes upon 
|that flower of Paradise. So, when you quote Leigh 
Hunt against me, Maria, in favour of changeful fashions, 
| as well as profuse ornament, you must quote in the spirit. 

If the rose chose to prank herself every season in new 
| garniture, and sported yellow flowers with blue leaves, 
|}and brown with white the next, I should tire even of 
| her : if the lily forsook her slender stem and pearly white 


| tint—her Naiad beauty—to flaunt in crimson, with glossy 
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leaves, I would be for instantly deposing her as the queen 
of flowers :—yea if Jupiter himself— 


* The star of Jove, so beautiful and large,’ 


chose to astonish the nations by rising to-night, angular 
in shape, with a deep, sapphire radiance, and to-morrow 
in flame-coloured taffats, | would vote him a huge bore 
—and any thing but an ornament to the heavens. The 
analogy between the ornament of which all nature is 
full, and the perpetually changing, gaudy, inappropriate 
artificial ornaments of vanity and fashion, does not in 
the least hold, or rather it makes for me.” 

“ Then you would not discard all beautiful, all magni- 
fieent things,—nor even our pretty decorations ?” 

“ Certainly I would not,—only ugly trumpery, useless 
trash, to which you make yourselves slaves.” 

“ Lace, for example, that exquisite fabric which Rous- 
seau admired so much ?” 

“ The Man of Nature was, in many things, a very so- 
phisticated, artificial personage, Maria,—almost a cox- 
comb. I have no objection to your lace, and delicate 
needlework ; though, in my arcadia—my ideal republic 
—the beauty, health, and spirits of one order of the wo- 
men shall never be sacrificed, that another may wear a 
thing about her face which Rachel Greene looks very 
pretty without, and Maria Roberts also.” 

“ A compliment by implication! I shall value it were it 
but for the rarity,” said my laughing companion. “ Well, 
though our caps and veils cost something, pink bows, 
and brides included, the quaker ladies don't dress,—clothe 
themselves,—I beg pardon—for nothing. In the quality 
and fineness of the material, they are perfect exquisites.” 

“ A consequence of really enlightened economy. Mrs. 
Greene seriously asked me one day if I could, in this 
part of London, recommend her to a dear shop. Persons 
with whom a fashion lasts till a garment wears out, 
show good sense in making it of such materials as are 
worth bestowing labour upon. But let us reckon now, 
Maria, the real difference of money-cost between your 
lace English cap, and Rachel’s snug quaker one; or, say, 
between it and the tasteful veil of thin muslin, the be- 
coming head-dress of a Genoese girl.” 

“ I presume the Genoese head-gear like the quakers— 
(like, and yet how unlike!)—may cost Qs. or 3s.; 
mine, my own labour, brides and bows included, at least 
25s; so there is a clear 2ls. or more, for Rachel Greene 
to hoard, which I distribute in encouraging manufac. 
tures, you perceive, sir.” 

“ To spend on her infant school, as like, Maria; or 
very probably in fuel or flannel petticoats for the poor 
creatures who have become sickly, and prematurely old, 
spending their life in fabricating ornaments for more 
fortunate women.” 

Maria sighed at this view of the question. “ I do envy 
the rich, and the Friends, their means of benevolence.” 

“ Don’t be content with envying—attain; go to the 
fountain-head. The means of enlightened benevolence 
are in every one’s power. Begin with my amiable 
young friend, Maria Roberts; emancipate her, in the 
first place, from her profitless, thankless toils, and this 
will be one great good gained.” 

“ If the world would only come to your way of think- 
ing, Mr. Taylor :—the first edict, I assure you of your 
hing, ladies, and commons, which commands more ra- 
tional conduct” 

“ Unfortunately edicts won’t do it.” There was con- 
sequently no more to be said. What Maria called the 
world was still too strong for her. She was more and 
more its reluctant and repining slave; but not the less 
fettered that her very restiveness made the chain gall 
and fester in her flesh. 

Before I saw Mrs. Roberts again, she had suffered from 
a severe rheumatic fever, produced by the cold sifting 





absolutely necessary to have furs to wear abroad, while 
flannel and fleecy hosiery might be dispensed with, not 
being visible, which, by the by, seems the practical be. 
lief of two-thirds of the female world, where both cannot 
be obtained. 

Towards the end of the year tradesmen’s bills, of all 
sorts and sizes, came tumbling in. Every new bill was 
a fresh surprise ; yet their items were like housemaids' 
newspaper characters, undeniable. Maria studied, and 
summed, and filed, but could not cipher away the start- 
ling amount; and now mistaking the reverse of wrong 
for right, as far astray as ever, and morc offensively, the 
small coals were meted out by scuttlefuls, the salt by 
cupfuls, she counted the candle ends, and reckoned the 
potatoes. The small joint was charred for want of fire 
and Epping moisture, the pie-crust smelt of rancid kit- 
chen stuff. Roberts, in an angry fit, vowed that he would 
dine at an ordinary, and the maid mutinied. Another 
was procured—cheap,—an awkward country lass, who, 
hitherto accustomed to handle only wooden pails and 
buckets, broke all more brittle wares. Roberts was for 
the time appeased. Indeed, if he had not, he must have 
been a savage,—for poor Maria, almost killed with men- 
tal anxiety and efforts at management, gave birth to her 
first child ; and, to save expense, dismissed her nurse so 
soon, and was taken so seriously ill in consequence, that 
my sister instantly procured a country nurse for her in- 
fant, and another for herself, scolding the unhappy Ro- 
berts for his senselessness ; and making such inroads 
on Maria’s savings and plans of retrenchment and eco- 
nomy, as I fully believe retarded her recovery. 

By the middle of February Maria was restored to 
health—pale and meagre enough, but quite well as she 
vowed; and she brought home her child, from affection 
and economy, to be what old Irish and Scotish nurses 
call brought up “ by the pan and the spoon,”—and Eng- 
lish ones, “ by the hand.” 

The christening feast and annual holiday-dinner were 
to be consolidated this year in furtherance of economy 
and retrenchment. Maria had given up her needle. She 
was now an active housewife. Long were the consulta- 
tions we held. “ I will show you a different bill from 
last year’s,” said she to me with harmless exultation in 
her newly acquired knowledge,—* You shall see how I 
will manage !” 

I had no wish to damp her ardour, nor yet to check 
the current of her self-teaching. Painful experience I 
saw it was to turn out, but not the less wholesome in its 
effects. Her first dinner had been the senselessly-osten- 
tatious ;—her second was to be the most disgusting of all, 
the worst of mistakes, the shabby-genteel. I reserve its 
mortifying details and consequences for another chapter. 
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The annual meeting of the Royal Society was held on 
Monday at the apartment of the society in Somerset 
House. In the absence of the Duke of Sussex, I. B. 
Lulback, Esq. took the chair ; and after some preliminary 
business had been disposed of, the medals were distribut- 
ed; the first to Mr. Lulback, for his papers and observa- 
tions on tides ; the second to Mr. G. Lyell, for his geolo- 
gical researches ; and the third to Signor Pianna, for his 
astronomical observations. A letter was afterwards read 
from the Duke of Sussex, stating that he was aware of 
having been for some time an inefficient president, and 
that, should his indisposition unfortunately continue, ra- 
ther than compromise the interests of society, he 
should, previously to the next election of officers, deem 
it to be his duty, painful as such an event would be to 
his feelings, to tender his resignation of the office of 
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From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
LIFE AND LABOURS OF CUVIER. 
Eloge de M. le Baron Cuvier. Par. C. L. Laurillard. 
Conservateur du Cabinet d’Anatomie au Museum 
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Cuvier. Par G. L. Duvernoy, D. M. P. &c. &c. 
1834. 8vo. 

3. Eloge du Baron Cuvier. Par M. E. Pariset, Secré- 


taire Perpétuel de l'Académie Royale de Médecine. 
1834. 8vo. 

4. Mémoires sur le Baron Georges Cuvier, publiés en 
Anglais par Mistress Lee, et en Francais par M. Théo- 
dore Lacordaire. 1833. 8vo. 


No private death within our recollection occa- 
sioned a more deep, general, and permanent coa- 
cern than that of the emineni person, to record 
the particulars of whose life the above works 
have been written. For a time after it occurred, 
a feeling was left in men’s minds as if the very 
course of natural science must be arrested by it; 
and vain as such a feeling must be—for the 
course of science can never wholly depend upon 


any individual, however wonderfully endowed— 


it not unnaturally arose out of the impression 
which so capacious an intellect as that of Cuvier 


made on the age in which its manifestation was | 


permitted. 

A long cessation of the rude excitements inci- 
dental to a state of war has left men more open 
to such impressions, and to the true glories of sci- 
ence an undisputed claim. Our enthusiasm now 
waits on the merits of the improvers of know- 
ledge, and the fact speaks well for the age of 
which it embodies the character. To follow with 
eagerness the unavoidable devastations and out- 
rages of conquest, to peruse with savage wonder 
the daily reports of all that legal carnage and un- 
restrained physical force can effect upon man- 
kind, is no longer the accustomed occupation of a 
large part of the thinking world. After a quarter 
of a century of military glory, nations have leisure 
to ask to what end their triumphs have led, and 
what increase of happiness, what social blessiags, 
have been purchased by so much bloodshed. 
The conquests which now excite our interest are 


those achieved in the fields of science, where | 


victory scatters flowers and fruits—is not follow- 
ed by exactions and sorrows that wring comfort 
from human hearts, but by happiness and pure 
delights. The foree of which we now contem- 
plate the prodigious effects, is that of the instruct- 
ed mind of man. We applaud, whilst he lives, 
the philosopher who reads the heaveas and the 
earth ; and we grieve for him when death removes 
him from the world he improved. We weave 
the brightest wreath and costliest crown for those 
who benefit their fellow creatures, and the fresh 


leaves adorn their memory unspotted by cruelty | 


and crime. 

Certainly, of all those of whom enlightened 
nations have had to mourn the loss in this age, 
none was more deserving of their attachment, 
none did more for them, none performed his duty 
upon earth more efficiently and with more marked 
effects, none more advanced the thoughts of the 
mm of his time, or left the influence of 
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ling when his own were’ ending, than Cuvier. 


|He not only lives in his works;} his spirit is 
yet with us: even in death he is in the front of 
those who are advancing, and his very remains 
\lead them on to the rich rewards of new dis- 
covery. 

The journals of science and of literature 
throughout.all Europe have shown the anxiety 
of different classes of writers to do justice to his 
greatness. “His various acquirements, equally 
vast and minute, his multiplied labours, his ele- 
vated views, his private virtues, have furnished 
to eavh admirer so many topics of just eulogy. 
The naturalist, the moralist, the orator, the states- 
man, have each acknowledged the sympathy 
which binds them all to a man in whom every 
variety of merit seemed to be united, and whose 
eloquence equally adorned and enforced the phi- 
|losophy of science and of life. His attached 
| friends, and the pupils who reverenced and loved 
him, have felt that the contemplation of such a 
character charmed and elevated their own, and 
have lingered over reminiscences, before which 
all that was mean, or indolent, or unintellectual, 
jfled away. The publications before us are but a 
| few of the offerings laid upon his tomb, but they 
are sincere and precious. M. Laurillard, the 
|eonservator of the Cabinet of Anatomy in the 
Museum of Natural History of Paris, was a co- 
| operator with Cuvier in several of his most im 
| portant investigations, drew many of the figures 
| which illustrate his works, and is entrusted with 
the publication of some of his manuscripts. M. 
Duvernoy is the professor of natural history at 
| Strasburg, and deems no means so powerful to 
excite a noble enthusiasm in his pupils as that of 
setting before them Cuvier’s example. M. Pariset 
is a distinguished physician of Paris, who has 
| often been Senedd with important public com- 
missions, and whose attainments and eloquence 
render him a proper organ for the expression of 
admitation and gratitude on the part of a profes- 
sion to which the labours of the naturalist had 
presented many valuable facts and opened great 
|generalisations. Mrs. Lee’s book, already well 
| Known in our own language, is the record of an 
accomplished friend, who, exhibiting in her ap- 
| preciation of the writings and public services of 
Cuvier, a delicacy, a discrimination, an extent of 
| information, and a modesty, most honourable to 
| her sex, has also painted him as he was in private 
life, and in tie bosom of his family, amidst the 
‘tranquil occupations of his study, or when sus- 
|taining as became him the domestic griefs which 
|in his later years overshadowed him ; and she has 
| done this with a fidelity and a pathos to which we 
ithink the sympathy and tears of many readers 
|must have borne an unsuspicious testimony. 

From these publications might be collected 
ample biographical materials, which would be 
read with much interest ; but these for the most 
part have already been laid before the English 
reader. Their perusal has, however, reminded 
us of Cuvier’s claims to be commemorated, not 
only by those who love science, but by all to 
whom intellectual excellence, or even the plea- 
sures of an elevated literature afford any gratifi 
When death has put a period to the 
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efforts of exalted individuals, exposed even by 
that exaltation to some misrepresentation, we 
may refleet, not without profit, on their earliest 
efforts, on their maturer performances, and on 
the hopes and thoughts which animated them 
until death extinguished all that mortal efforts 
can reach, or left the least perishable results to 
be transferred to successive minds for slow and 
complete development. We shall only mention 
such particulars of Cuvier’s life as cannot be 
separated from a view of his intellectual progress. 
He was a native of Montbéliard, then the chief 
town of a principality belonging to the Dukes of 
Wiirtemberg. His parents were not in easy cir- 
cumstances, his father being a half-pay officer, 
who, after forty years’ service, was unable to af- 
ford to his son more than the common advantages 
of provincial school education. At fifty years of 
age he had raarried a young and accomplished 
woman, who became the mother of George Cu- 
vier, and by whom his early years were guarded 
with affectionate and judicious care. Her more 
than parental solicitude for his mental improve- 
ment justifies us in adding the instance of Cuvier 
to the many examples of distinguished men who, 
perhaps, owed a considerable share of their great- 
ness to the attainments and character of a mother 
of’ superior understanding. History presents us 
with numerous instances of this nature, and they 
seem the more curious when contrasted with an 
equally well established fact, that the children of 
very eminent men have seldom been distinguish- 
ed for ability, and have frequently proved either 
feeble in mind, or of precocious talents and a 
fragile and unenduting frame. In many families 
rendered illustrious by one great name; the father 
and grandfather of the distinguished member of 
the family were men of good understanding, with- 
out being brilliant; but after the great man, the 
line has immediately and sensibly declined. The 
physiological hypothesis may be, that the off- 
spring of men devoted to the pursuit of fame in 
arduous paths, are necessarily of imperfect or- 
ganisation ; or that there is some law which, per- 
mitting an ascending scale of intellect to render 
families eminent in a generation, checks their 
vain aspirations after perpetuity of influence, by 
withdrawing the gift when it has reached a cer- 
tain elevation, leaving the proud edifice of their 
fame, which once they flattered themselves would 
reach the heavens, a mere unfinished monument. 
However this may be, Cuvier’s mother was wor- 
thy to bear such a son. She watched over his 
infirm infancy with the tenderest care, and she 
saw and directed the developement of his won- 
derful faculties. “The joys of parents,” says 
Bacon “are secret; and great, although it may 
have been unexpressed and inexpressible, must 
have been the joy of such a mother watching 
such a son. He was singularly diligent and 
thoughtful, and when no more than ten years old 
was not only a delighted reader of Buffon, but 
faithfully copied all the plates, and coloured them 
according to the descriptions which he read. 
Accustomed as we are to speak of Cuvier as the 
great interpreter of the animated parts of nature, 
it is @ pleasure to read that his affection for this 
admirable parent was cherished by him to the 
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latest period of his life, and that nothing gave 
the great philosopher and harassed minister more 
delight than when some friendly hand had placed 
in his apartment the flowers which his mother 
had taught him in his youthful days to love. 

An injustice done to his boyish merits caused 
him to abandon Tiibingen, the first place selected 
for his education, and the church, to which he 
was then destined. With happier auspices he 
was sent to the Académie Caroline, under the 
more especial patronage of Charles, Prince of 
Wiirtemberg. This prince, after wasting some 
years in a vain imitation of the extravagances of 
Louis XIV., devoted much of his time and atten- 
tion to the promotion of education, and founded 
the above-mentioned academy at Stuttgard, which, 
although commonly called the military school, 
and placed under a kind of military regulation, 
was in reality a school of public functionaries 
and statesmen. The young Cuvier’s various 
talents, or rather his vast capacity, which had 
already become perceptible, were diligently ex- 
ercised in a wide range of studies, including 
every subject connected with social and political 
economy; and to these it was doubtless owing 
that, in after life, when he entered upon so many 
and such diversified pnblic duties, he was found 
to be well acquainted with all that he undertook. 
The pupils of the academy, instructed in every 
branch of knowledge that was especially useful! 
to men destined to govern or direct the affairs of 
communities, became in many instances the mi- 
nisters of the various courts of Germany, and even 
of that of Russia. Cuvier had acquired an equal 
knowledge of state affairs; but at Stuttgard, as 
before and ever after, his chief attention was 
given to natural history. He read the best au- 
thors, collected specimens, drew and coloured 
insects, birds and plants, in his hours of recrea- 
tion. 

Yet he was again to be the sport of accident. 
Injustice had alienated him from Tibingen, and 
the limited circumstances of his family made it 
necessary for him to remove from Stuttgard be- 
fore he could be appointed to any public situation. 
In these circumstances he took what appeared to 
his companions the desperate resolution of be- 
coming a tutor in a private family (that of the 
Count d’Héricy ) in Normandy. 

But as injustice could not prevent the develop- 
ment of his talents, so neither could any combi- 
nation of unfavourable circumstances condemn 
them to indolence or obscurity. As a poor tutor 
in a retired part of Normandy, at the age of twen- 
ty-one, he laid the foundationsof that fame which 
vas to fill the ear of the world. The residence 
of the family, of which he had the charge of the 
only son, was not distant from the sea, and the 
study of marine animals became a part of his oc 
cupation. Even then he was enabled to make the 
fossil remains found in the neighbourhood, no 
longer mere objects of wonder, eloquently in- 
structive, revealing something of the ancient his- 
tory of the mysterious earth. He compared the 


living species of sea-animals with those found in 
digging the earth ; and the dissection of a species 
of cuttle-fish led him to study the anatomy of 
Whilst making diligent re- 
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cords of knowledge for his own use, he was ac- 


tually rectifying the mistakes or oversights of 


naturalists of the highest name, and reducing the 
classification of the lower forms of animals, here- 
tofore in confusion, to lucid order. 

We can only pretend to trace the leading events 
which favoured the development of M. Cuvier’s 
talents, and would refrain, with whatever diffi- 
culty, from encroaching on the task of his biogra- 
pher, to whose pages we must refer the reader for 
innumerable particulars highly deserving of pe- 
rusal and reflection. Among the relaxations of 
his situation, M. Cuvier, thus devoting some 
years to tranquil study, whilst all France was 
agitated with intestine commotions, gave some 
of his attention to a society established at that 
period at Fécamp, not for political discussions, 
but for the encouragement of agriculture. 

About the same time, at the end of 1794, the 
venerable author of the articles on agriculture in 
the Encyclopédie Méthodique, desirous to escape 
the tyranny which persecuted him, took upon 
himself the duties of physician-in-chief of the 
hospital at Fécamp, according to M. Pariset; but 
by Mrs. Lee’s account, those of a regimental sur- 
geon, to avoid the discovery of his obnoxious title 
of abbé. Hearing that a society was formed in 
the place for the promotion of his favourite 
science, he attended one of its meetings, and 
took a part in the discussions. Cuvier recog- 
nised the opinions and expressions which he had 
read in the Encyclopédie, and at the termination 
of the sitting, advancing to the new speaker, took 
his hand and saluted him as M. l’Abbé Tessier. 
The alarm of M. Tessier was considerable, but 
uncalled for, for in Cuvier he had found a gene- 
rous admirer and a iriend. Becoming acquainted 
with the various acquirements of his new ac- 
quaintance, and with his performances, M. Tes- 
sier wrote concerning him tothe celebrated Jussieu 
inthe warmest terms of admiration. “ At the sight 
of this young man,” he said, “ | experienced the 
delight of the philosopher who was thrown on an 
unknown shore, and saw traced there the figures 
of geometry. M. Cuvier is as a violet which 
was concealed among common herbs. He knows 
much; he draws figures for your work. | have 
begged him to give botanical lectures this sum- 
mer; he has agreed to do so, and | congratulate 
the students of your hospital that he consents, 
for he demonstrates with much method and clear 
ness. I doubt your finding a more able person for 
comparative anatomy. it is a pearl worthy of 
being gathered by you. | contributed to draw M. 
Delambre from his retreat; help me to draw M. 
Cuvier from his ; he is made for science and the 
world.” 

These were warm and kind expressions, very 
honourable to M. Tessier’s feelings, not less to 
his discrimination, and amply justified by the 
event. The immediate results were the trans- 
mission of some of M. Cuvier’s papers to Paris, 
and his adoption, as a corresponding member, 
into the Society of Natural History of that city. 
Thus, observes M. Pariset, before visiting the 
capital, Cuvier belonged to it by the ties of know- 
ledge and of friendship. 

In a few months afterwards, being then twen- 
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ty-six years of age, Cuvier removed to Paris, and 
soon became the colleague of M. Mertrud in the 
newly created chair of comparative anatomy at 
the Jardin des Plantes, which locality was from 
that time his home, and the spot in which he ad 
vanced to immortal celebrity. It was in the few 
months’ interval which passed between his ar- 
rival at Paris and the obtaining of this appoint 
ment that he read several papers to the Philoma 
thic and Natural History Societies on the anatomy 
of the mollusca, of insects, and of zoophytes ; 
papers which caused him at once to be ranked 
with the most distinguished naturalists, and led 
to his obtaining the appointments to which he 
subsequently did so much honour. These papers 
were but the commencement of a long and bril 
liant career, created solely by his genius and in 
dustry. 


“ When his first writings made their appearance,” 
says M. Laurillard, “ probably no naturalist conceived 
that zoology could still give lustre to any name. It 
seemed, in fact, as if Linneus, by his precise and easy 
method, and Buffon, by his animated descriptions, his 
bold views, and the conjunction, before unknown, of 
science with eloquence, had exhausted the subject; but 
to the man of genius nature is an exhaustless source of 
study and meditation. By applying the principles of the 
natural method to the classification of animals, M. Cuvier 
tan a zoological career not less brilliant and extensive 
than that of those two great men. 

“ Up to his day comparative anatomy, although it had 
occupied the attention of Camper, of Blumenbach, Hun- 
ter, Daubenton, and Vicq d’Azyr, had been little more 
than an object of curiosity, or of dissertations of more 
or less ingenuity. M. Cuvier contrived to make it a 
science which became in his hands the basis of natural 
history, and the abundant source of physiological truths. 

“ The labours of Saussure, of Deluc, of Pallas, and 
of Werner, seemed to have carried geology to as great 
perfection as it could attain: M. Cuvier, by the disco- 
very of a species of monuments which living nature had 
left in the interior of the globe, created a new order of 
ideas in this science, of which the fertile results have 
changed the character of its philosophy.”—Eloge, p. 6. 


M. Cuvier’s contributions to natural history in 
this early period of his Parisian life, remarkable 
as they were as proofs of industry, were so much 
more so as indications of profound sagacity, that 
the most accredited systems tottered in their base. 
Even that of Linnzus was found to be incorrect 
in its first classes, and utterly erroneous in that 
of insects and worms, when tried by the test of 
the natural method, already applied by Jussieu to 
the science of botany. 

On looking back at the career of men who have 
risen by successive performances to the highest 
distinction, the obstacles against which those per 
formances were achieved are so faintly seen amidst 
the splendour which they produced, that part of 
the lesson is lost to subsequent aspirers, who, feel 
ing the pressure of difficulties of all kinds, and see- 
ing the temple of fame shining afar off, on a steep 
all but inaccessible, forget, or do not know, that 
those whose names adorn that temple once felt all 
that now harasses their minds, or clouds the pros 
pect before them. Many professed lovers of natu 
ral history resign themselves to inactivity, because 
they live in the country, and have no coadjutors, 
or no collections, or few, to resort to. Such per 
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sons should remember how much Cuvier accom- 
plished in Normandy ; that he became acquainted 
with all the fishes of that coast, and all the shells, 
in years of early obscurity, and without pecuniary 
resources; that a collection having been fortu- 
nately made by a resident of Fécamp, every spe- 
cimen it contained was carefully drawn by him; 
and that these were in reality the foundations of 
all that has since given imperishable lustre to his 
name. Great as was the reputation which Cuvier 
lived to enjoy, no characteristic of him is more 
striking than his early and high distinction; for 
it is evident that before he left the retirement of 
Normandy, he had already taken a very extensive 
view of the animal creation; and had read, with 
the eye of one destined to be the master of that 
science, the works of all the greatest naturalists. 
His letters, written from that retreat, exhibit the 
first outlines of great designs: and before he be- 
came personally known to the philosophers of 
Paris, he had arrived at those profound views 
which first guided his classification of the lowest 
classes of animals, to the exclusion of the most 
prevalent systems of the day. Thus when he 
appeared in Paris, it was but to be every where 
heard with delight and conviction, and honoured 
with applause and appointments. In the midst 
of these triumphs, however, his frame was frail 
and sickly, the exertion of lecturing wearied him, 
and every thing led to the apprehension that his 
brilliant course would be prematurely concluded. 
At the same time, the state of his circumstances 
was far from satisfactury. He had no private for- 
tune, and the government of France was so un- 
settled, that the stipend attached to his appoint- 
ments, and on which he and his aged father 
depended for support, was not regularly paid. 
“Do not imagine,” he says, in one of his letters 
to his friend Hermann of Strasburg, who had con- 
gratulated him on the advantages he enjoyed in 
Paris, “ that Paris is so much favoured. Twelve 
months’ arrears are due to the Jardin des Plantes 


and to all the national establishments of instruc- | 


tion of Paris, as well as of Strasburg; and if | 
we envy the elephants, it is not because they are 
better paid than us, but because, if they live, like | 
us, upon credit, they at least know nothing about 
it, and eseape the chagrin it occasions us. You 
know they say of the I’rench that they sing when 
they have nomoney. We savans, who are not | 
musicians, apply ourselves to science instead of | 
singing, and it comes to the same thing. Believe 
me, my dear friend, this French philosophy is | 
worth as much as that of Wolff, or even that of | 
Kant; and you are even better able to profit by it | 
than we are, as you can still buy fine books, and 
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insensible to their pressure, he knew where to find 
their most certain alleviation. 

Natural history may be said to be altogether a 
science of modern creation. The great name of 
Aristotle stands almost by itself among the Greeks 
in this department, and even the spectacle of the 
rare animals of Asia and Africa, which graced 
the gorgeous conquests of Rome, failed in excit- 
ing the Roman philosophers to the study of their 
forms and nature. Pliny alone made, with little 
success, the ambitious attempt to classify animals, 
jas well as the other productions of nature. A 
long interval in the history of man is to be passed 
over before, arriving at the age of Redi, of Swam- 
merdam, of Lister, of Willoughby, and of Ray, 
we see natural history taking the form of a sys- 
tem. Linneus, when yet a young man, conceived 
the bold design of arranging anew all natura! 
productions. His genius was equally profound 
and exact: he advanced to his great task with the 
devout feelings which should always accompany 
and elevate those who presume to interpret the 
works of nature, and he pursued his exalted stu- 
dies, unshaken by the numerous and even malig- 
nant invectives which were directed against him. 
Availing himself largely of the labours of the 
celebrated men whose names we have just men- 
tioned, in his hands natural history assumed more 
of the form of a regular science. His enthusiastic 
pupils carried the fame, and something of the 
| spirit of their master, throughout Europe, and 
| Rumesous institutions arose for the promotion of 
the science, of which he had made thern the zeal 
| ous cultivators. 
| Buffon, his brilliant cotemporary, lent to science 
| the rare attractions of a lively fancy, which sought 
to clothe its images in expressions so eloquent 
and so felicitous, that not even the superior ex 
jactness of his successors or rivals was proof 
against their power to move and to enchant. 
Without the minute correctness of Linneus, his 
_mind embraced wider, perhaps sublimer generali 
ties; whilst the defects associated with this cast 
of his mind were supplied by the laborious accu- 
racy of his coadjutor, Daubenton. 

Not pretending to enumerate every intervening 
labourer in the same track, which many celebrated 





/names now began to illumine, it may be strictly 
|said, that the general arrangement of natural 


objects by these two great men was the one com 
monly followed when Cuvier first appeared in 
Paris, and that the silent labours which preceded 
that appearance had already prepared the way 
for an improved classification, so philosophical 
and just as to be at once and universally adopted. 

It had happened (we believe we may use that 








even artificial anatomical models, which are in| expression) that the attention of Cuvier, when in 
this way articles of luxury.” The allusion in the | Normandy, had been direeted precisely to those 
latter part of this extract is to the acquisition by | parts of zoology which the enquiries of preceding 
the University of Strasburg of the work of Poli, | zoologists had left the most imperfectly investi- 
entitled T'estacea utriusque Sicilia, accompanied | gated—the mollusca, vermes, and zoophytes. All 
by illustrative models in wax, of which he adds | these were included in one class by Lorene the 


there was at that time only one copy in all Paris. | class of vermes, consisting of five orders, the in- 
lt is doubly useful to quote these instances of the | testina, mollusca, testacea, zoophyta, and infusoria. 
difficulties which beset even the brilliant path on| This arrangement, dependent chiefly on that 
which Cuvier entered from the moment he reach- | which had been the basis of Ray’s classification, 
ed Paris ; for his manner of noticing some of them, | the differences in the respiratory and circulating 
and perhaps the worst, shows that if he were not | systems, was materially modified by Cuvier, who 
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based his distinctions of animals principally on 
their properties of sensation and motion, the most 
marked attributes of animals. He was the first 
to show the intimate and general relations sub- 
sisting between the respiratory function, the motive 
powers, the forms of the skeleton and muscles, 
and the sensations and digestion; relations com- 
prehending the totality or entirety of their pro- 
perties, and leading to a true natural method of 
arrangement. Seeing that systems founded on 
any single organ, or on the most conspicuous 
varieties of external form, were insufficient to the 
arrangement of animals, according to their de- 
grees of affinity, he applied to zoology principles 
analogous to those of the natural method, then 
recently introduced into botany, and which con- 
sisted in the distribution of the facts of a science 
into propositions so graduated and subordinate in 
their generalities, that their totality was the ex- 
pression of the real relations of the objects. Thus 
proceeding, he established, as it were, the subor- 
dination of the respiratory and circulating systems, 
with all the properties implied by their amplifica- 
tion in different orders of animals, to the nervous 
system, in which the primary character of each 
living creature is written. These views had 
caused him, at the period of life of which we 
are now speaking, and in the very beginning of 
his career, to remove the mollusca from the class 
of vermes, where Linneus had placed them, to 
the head of the animals destitute of vertebra, to 
which place their superior organisation entitled 
them. Observation subsequently taught him, 
that certain species of the mollusca which had 
been indiscriminately denominated white-blooded, 
had red blood, and a circulating system; he 
collected them into a distinct class, the annelides; 
still correctly included, in conformity to his general 
view, among the invertebrated animals, although 
previously both incorrectly classified and desig- 
nated. he best proof of the correctness of the 


principle of M. Cuvier’s classification is, that in 


the progress of his observations it became con- 
firmed by a wider application, and the principle 
of the masterly arrangement of his great work on 
the Animal Kingdom. The Tableau Elémen- 
taire announced the principles kept in view in 
the Régne Animal, and their further elucidation 
in his projected work entitled Grande Anatomie 
Comparée, (for which all the previous labours of 
his life were but a preparation, ) was only prevent- 
ed by his death. He caught an early glimpse of 
a great truth which illumined all his enquiries, 


and throughout all his researches he ever kept it | 


in sight. 

His discovery of the red blood of the leech, 
and the other animals which he grouped in the 
class annelides, was made in 1796; and in the 
following year he read his celebrated memoir on 
the nutrition of insects, in which he showed the 
manner in which respiration was carried on by 
trachew, and absorption by imbibition, a necessary 
consequence of their want of circulation, which 
memour led to the subsequent separation of these 
from the other articulated ecto 

Whilst he was advancing, by these contribu- 


tions to knowledge, to the fame of a great natur- | 


alist, it may be observed, that he evinced no wish 
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to throw into ungrateful obscurity the great re- 
putations which his own was eventually to trans 
cend. In proceeding to treat of any of the great 
subjects which occupied him, his first care seems 
ever to have been to set before the reader the 
merits of his predecessors: he shows what they 
erformed, and how far all who succeeded were 
indebted to them. Throughout each of his works 
his frequent acknowledgments of the aid derived 
from the observations of others show the candour 
of a great mind, zealous for truth, and truth 
alone. 
The epoch of his removal to Paris was pre 
(cisely that in which the arts and sciences, and 
social order, were beginning to be reestablished 
after the convulsions of the revolution; and 
although the military prowess of France for 
many years afterwards continued to occupy the 
thoughts of the population of that country, yet 
institutions arose favourable to science, and the 
cradle of great philosophers. The National In 
stitute, one of the noblest societies of Europe, in 
which three of the previously existing academies 
were merged, was founded in 1796; M. Cuvier 
| was one of the original members, and for more 
|than thirty years held, among the great men who 
}assembled in it, no undistinguished rank. His 
|appointment in the Jardin des Plantes had now 
| fixed him in the midst of those objects to which 
his life would have been devoted by inclination ; 
and from the day of his appointment to the day 
of his death, his labours were devoted to forming 
}and completing the collections of which it can 
| now boast, and which, when considered with re- 
gard to their arrangement, as well as extent, may 
|be pronounced unrivalled. Of the innumerable 
| travellers who have walked through the museums 
|of the Jardin des Plantes, during the last twenty 
years, the number of those prepared by previous 
studies to appreciate the treasures there thrown 
| open to them, has not been, perhaps, very great in 
proportion to the mass; but those who have, with 
| something like a systematic observation, traced 
| the objects contained in those fifteen rooms, and 
| have examined the specimens in the anatomical 
department, according to their arrangement, and 
| with reference to physiology, are alone enabled to 
|form some estimate of the life and labours of 
|Cuvier. The view of these specimens, opened 
| to the gaze of travellers after the peace of 1814, 
broke up the slumber of many old institutions: 
| caused the venerable dust to disappear fromamong 
| neglected specimens in almost forgotten cases in 
|other countries; and gave origin to many new 
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| societies, now contributing to spread a love of 
natural history through all ranks of the people. 
| Nor should it be forgotten, by those who despai: 
|of emulating such a collection, that the museum 
|of comparative anatomy, when Cuvier first un 
|dertook its superintendence, consisted of but a 
few skeletons, tied up like so many faggots, and 
ut away in obscure places ; on which foundation 
re soon so far advanced the collection, that its 
| further enlargement was carried on without op- 
| position. 
| Many circumstances favoured the rapid increase 
of the specimens. Wherever enterprise or the 
jlove of glory led the warriors of France, it was 
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their pride to collect whatever might enrich the 
growing collections of their beloved Paris; and, 
under the directions of Cuvier, the numerous con- 
tributions thus received were arranged according 
to the system which his eloquent lectures ex- 
plained. By labours which knew little intermis- 
sion, and with the help of these daily increasing 
stores, he was enabled, observes M. Laurillard, to 
lay the foundation of comparative anatomy ; to 
make the discovery of ancient zoology, and to in- 
troduce a reform throughout the whole series of 
the animal kingdom: a reform commenced in the 
outline of his Feateben at the central school of the 
Pantheon, and finally completed in his great work 
entitled Régne Animal. 
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“In these works, setting out from these principles, 
(now, thanks to his perseverance and to the influence 
which his ideas have acquired, generally known,) that 
the natural history of a being is a knowledge of all its 
relations, of all the properties of that being, and that the 
whole of its organisation should serve to assign it a place 
in a methodical arrangement; he concluded that anatomy 
and physiology should form the basis of zoology, and 
that the most general and constant fact in the organisa- 
tion should determine its grand divisions, and the least 
general and most variable facts the secondary divisions. 
He thus established a subordination of characters which 
ought to be, and alone can be, the principle of a natural 
method ; that is to say, of such a method of arrange- 
ment of beings that the place occupied by each of them 
gives a gencral idea of its organisation and of the rela- 
tions which connect it with all the others; a method 
which he regarded as science itself reduced to its most 
simple expression. 

“ Thus examining the modifications of the organs of 
circulation, respiration, and the sensations throughout 
the animal kingdom, instead of the six classes of Linneus, 
namely, quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, and 
worms, M. Cuvier established four great types,—verte- 
brated animals, molluscous animals, articulated animals, 
and radiated animals, which he calls embranchemens, 
and divides into classes of nearly equal value with those 
long established among the vertebrated animals. 

“ This was very much to raise the importance of the 
inferior classes; but already, since the time of Linneus, 
it had become understood that neither size nor utility 
should enter into the computation in scientific distribu- 
tions ; and the justness of the reasons by which M. 
Cuvier supported his views caused them to be generally 
adopted. Hardly a murmur was heard in favour of the 
old classifications. We have, indeed, so little knowledge 
of the views of the Author of Nature, that the animals 
which appear to us to be of small importance with 
relation to ourselves, are perhaps as necessary to the 
general plan of the Creator as those which we place at 
the top of the scale of beings.”— Laurillard, p. 12. 


Cuvier had not been more than four years at 
the Jardin des Plantes before he commenced his 
Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, a work 
which had become indispensable to his numerous 
pupils ; and in the course of five more years that 
invaluable work was brought to a conclusion. 
These lectures were delivered from notes, and 
with a persuasive eloquence quite unrivalled. 
His skill in delineating forms was so great, and 
the representations thus rapidly produced from 
memory was so exact, that it seemed to his -_ 
as if, instead of drawing, he had called the objects 
into an actual existence. It was with the assist- 
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admirable lessons assumed the more durable form 
of a published work ; and it was whilst preparing 
these lectures, in which, instead of considering 
the anatomy of each animal separately, every 
organ of the whole series of animals is examined 
in succession, that he devoted himself also to the 
formation of that museum of comparative anatomy 
which remains amongst the noblest monuments 
to his memory. The method of following each 
organ through all the series of animals, in order 
to deduce a general theory of their functions, evi- 
dently prepared him, and more especially in the 
contemplation of the vertebrated animals, for the 
—— of an order of facts illustrative of the 


theory of the earth, upon which he threw, as is 
well known, at a subsequent period, so brilliant a 
light. By this route he attained to that impres- 


sive conclusion, not reached by previous natural- 
ists whose attention had been directed to fossil 
bones, that these remains of animals belonged to 
extinct races, differing from those which now 
exist; and his researches further led to establish 
the fact, before unsuspected, that the differences 
between fossil and existing animals increase with 
the age of the strata in which they are discovered: 
and that these differences constitute a kind of 
chronological table of the different earths. Every 
geological student knows with what interest that 
study has been invested by these discoveries, to 
which indeed it owes much of its present popu 
larity. 

The fossils found in the most ancient layers 
had previously attracted attention, and served to 
feed the fancies of speculative observers with 
vague theories of their origin; but the fossils of 
later origin, which were the most likely to diss! 
pate some of the obscurity attending the more 
ancient deposits, had attracted inadequate notice 
It was only by the combination of mineralogical 
observation and the sciences relating to organic 
structures that the successive eras of the earth 
were made more clearly apparent. Surveyed 
with these helps, the most superficial strata be 
came the most instructive; and they have been 
subsequently rendered familiar to us, not only by 
the labours of Cuvier and Brongniart, but espe 
cially by the accurate and interesting descriptions 
of Professor Buckland, who has done more than 
any other geologist in this country to render this 
branch of study generally interesting. The dilu 
vial deposits of mud and clayey sand, mixed with 
round flints, transported from other countries, and 
filled with fossil remains of large land animals, 
for the most part unknown, or foreign to the coun 
tries in which they are found—these vast deposits 


‘which cover so many plains, and fill the bottoms 


of caverns and clefts of rocks, deposits which took 
place when the hippopotamus, the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the horse, the ox, and the deer were 
the prey, even in our climate and soil of England, 
of the hyena and the tiger—have been carefully 
distinguished from the alluvial deposits contain 
ing the remains of animals common to the coun 
try in which they are found ; and are now regard 
ed as the most convincing proofs of an immense 
and ancient inundation. ‘The alternate fresh 
and salt water formations between this diluvium 





ance of M. Duméril and M. Duvernoy that these 





and the chalk have been accurately discriminated; 
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and more particularly the great fresh water de- 
posit, the gypsum, in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
in which, ‘Loree complete skeletons of many 
species of birds, entire genera of land animals 
have been discovered which have been found no- 
where else; and which, as well as the trunks of 
palm trees and other productions of a tropical 
climate, with the bed which envelopes them, re- 
pose on a marine formation no less productive of 
shells, chiefly of unknown species. Bones of 
reptiles lie beneath this marine layer ; of croco- 
diles and tortoises: but the mammiferous remains 
do not oceur, and at the era of this layer did not 
exist, at least in that situation. Beneath this 
last fresh-water formation lies the chalk. But it 
is above this chalk formation, and between it and 
the era of the general deluge, that the explana- 
tion of the earth’s history has been sought and 
found. Far beneath the chalk have been found, 
and chiefly in England, the remains of gigantic 
reptiles, crocodiles, pterodacty li, the icthyosaurus,; 
the plesiosaurus, the megalosaurus, and others of 
the lizard tribe, the remains of an ancient era 
equally distinct. Lower than these are laid the 
vast deposits of former vegetables, coal retaining 
the impressions of palms and ferns, which show 
that even at those depths there once was dry land 
and vegetation, although no bones of quadrupeds 


are found there; whilst lower still the naturalist | ence. 
traces the first forms of existence, the crustaceous | 
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for the history of its first and darkest periods: 
those periods concerning which even great philo- 
sophers had been content before with the wildest 
speculations. The large deposits of marine fos- 
sils, with which observers were previously fami- 
liar, did but prove that the surfaces whereon they 
were found were once the bed of the sea, which 
tranquilly allowed their accumulation. The dis- 
covery of a fossil quadruped in any layer proved 
the more important circumstance, that that layer 
must once have been the surface of a firm land, 
and indicated more and greater changes than a 
mere retiring and subsidence of waters. Cuvier 
addressed himself to the arduous task of arrang 
ing and describing, or rather of interpreting these 
quadruped remains, always less perfect than the 
marine fossils, presenting faint traces of the ori- 
ginal forms to which they belonged, and, even 
when most complete, being still nothing more 
than the osseous portion of the structure of ani- 
mals of which the characters were in other re- 
spects as varied as are those of the species now 
living. Attaching himself tu one great principle, 
the natural re/ation of forms in organised beings, 
he conceived that by careful examination each 
fragment might be made to indicate the whole to 
which it belonged, and with the system of which 
it would always be found to have a correspond- 
If, he reasoned, the intestinal structure 
of an animal is prepared for the digestion of flesh, 


animals, zoophytes, and mollusca of a world yet | and that recently killed, its jaws must be so con- 


almost inert and lifeless. 

This department of enquiry is one in which 
Cuvier reaped an undisputed fame. A long line 
of distinguished naturalists, down to our own 
Hunter, had prepared the way for his arrangement 
of the individuals of the animal kingdom; and his 
claim to the highest honours as a systematic na- 
turalist may be, and has been disputed; but the 
particular mode of surveying the composition or 
structure of the subjects of that extensive king- 
dom, the persevering research pursued in con- 
formity to that mode, and its application to the 
fossil remains which had before been little more 
than objects of marvel, opened a new and rare 
volume to the reader of nature—a book sealed 
until his time—hieroglyphics solemn and instruc- 
tive, but illegible until he surveyed them. 

Before Cuvier, naturalists would seem to have 
been deterred from the attempt to classify the 
fossil bones of quadrupeds by the extreme diffi- 
culty attending it. The remains of other forms 
of animals, and the remains of vegetables, were 
less incomplete and less repulsive; and it was 
seen and acknowledged that they belonged to 
species either now unknown, or unknown in the 
regions of the earth in which the fossils occurred. 
So much concerning them Leibnitz had establish- 
ed; and this knowledge was by Buffon wrought 
into sublime but premature conjectures. Cuvier 
advanced to the subject more calmly, well aware 
of all its bearings, and of ‘their importance, but 
only therefore so much the more impressed with 
the necessity of making every step in the inves- 
tigation of it secure before advancing farther. 

From the imperfect fragments of fossil quadru- 
peds he thus elicited striking testimony of the 
early changes of the earth’s surface, and materials 








structed as to devour, and its claws so formed as 
to seize and tear it, and its teeth to cut and divide 
it: all its structure must be adapted to pursuing 
and catching its prey, and its perceptive organs 
must be fitted to discerning that prey afar off. 
Such must be the general character of carnivo- 
rous animals. As the general characters are con- 
nected with these general arrangements, so also 
for the particular characters by which their sub- 
divisions are distinguished, there will still be 
found suitable arrangements; and the class, the 
order, the genus, and even the species may thus 
be determined, although the observer has never 
seen the animal entire. A jaw of a certain force 
must have a suitable articulation and a sufficiently 
large temporal muscle, indicated by the hollow 
formed in the bone for its reception, and by the 
convexity of the strong zygomatic arch. An ani 
mal which carries off its prey must have strong 
muscles to raise the head, and the form of the 
vertebra or of the muscles attached to them, and 
of the occiput, must correspond with the inten 
tion. Similar reasonings were extended by him to 
the structure of the teeth, of the claws, of the ex- 
tremities, of the foot or hoof. The foot-mark be- 
came an indication of the structure of the teeth 
of the unknown animal, of its jaws, its vertebra, 
and its general form and frame. 

It would be difficult to point out a more beauti- 
ful or more successful application of the principles 
of scientific observation. The results were pro- 
portionable to the excellence of the method. Its 
correctness, from a sense of which Cuvier never 
allowed the seductions of imagination or the love 
of mere system to lead him astray, was first and 
frequently tried on portions of known animals, 
afterwards applied to fossil bones, and in both 
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with a success so remarkable as to appear to 
justify the term infallible, which, cautious and 
philosophical as he was, he felt himself warranted 
in applying to it. His associates of the Institute 
heard, we are told by M. Pariset, with surprise 
and doubt the first enumeration of some of these 
results, and their credulity sometimes only gave 
way to the accidental discovery of some quadru- 
ped, of which Cuvier had adventured the descrip- 
tion on the basis of a few fragments. 

His extensive, we might perhaps say, his uni- 
versal, acquaintance with the diversities of ani- 
mal structure actually existing, would have given 
to the merest conjectures of Cuvier concerning 
the remains of extinct animals a great degree of 
weight; but he was not of a disposition to be 
satisfied with conjectures. He applied to these 
reliquie of an unknown era of the globe the 
same faculty of close attention, the same indus- 
trious research, the same severe comparison, 
which he had already exercised on the perfect 
forms of animal existence presented to the senses, 
and thus assigned to each dim remnant its place 
in frames no longer seen in perfection, and to 
each frame owstructure, thus rebuilt, its place in 
nature and its habitation. Thus he became the 
great antiquary of the earth. He learnt the cha- 
racters of that obscure time when first this planet 
became the abode of locomotive organisations ; 
and established an order of facts bearing a date 
anterior to that of the history of man, and far 
before the half hidden ages of those ancient em- 
pires which have themselves become as much the 
domain of fable as of history. From the burial 
of many centuries he called up the forms of things 
unknown, and made them familiar te the men of 
the present time, who for once were constrained to 
admit the evidence of one to whom might almost 
be applied the designation of the “ witness of the 
deluge.” 

The results of the investigations instituted by 
M. Cuvier were twofold. The description of one 
hundred and sixty-eight fossil vertebrated ani- 
mals, forming fifty genera, of which fifteen were 
new, comprehending animals belonging to every 
order with the exception of the quadrumana, was 
the addition thus made to zoology. What light 
was also thrown on geology during these re- 
searches is briefly and well stated by M. Lauril- 
lard :— 


“ The strata called primitive, on which all the others 
repose, containing no remains of life, teach us by that 
circumstance that life has not always existed on our pla- 
net. Whether it was that the temperature of the globe 
was too elevated to permit it, or that the materials ne- 
cessary to the support of organic existence were not yet 
prepared, there was a time when physical forces alone 
acted on the land and on the sea, in which all the won- 
ders of organisation were subsequently developed. 

“ All organised existences were not created at the 
same time: vegetables seem to have preceded animais ; 
molluscous animals and fishes appeared before reptiles ; 
and reptiles before the mammalia. 

“ The species which formed the ancient animal popu- 
lation have been destroyed and replaced by others; and 
the actual animal peplation is perhaps the fourth series. 

“ Geology at length possesses a guide to the obscure 
labyrinths which it is obliged to tread, and a new method 
of determining the nature of strata, often established 


with difficulty by chemical analysis or the order of super. 


position. 

“ Besides the general facts which naturally flow from 
these discoveries, which M. Cuvier discusses with the 
logical power and intelligence which were characteristic 
of him, in the Preliminary Discourse of his work, science 
soon obtained results positively important. For almost 
as soon as geology had found this guide, it became de. 
monstrated that the stratified layers of the globe's crust 
were divisible into two classes, one formed by fresh wa. 
ter, and the other in the waters of the sea. This dis. 
tinction, which could only be effectively made by geology, 
led to the demonstration of a fact not less curious; namely, 
that several parts of our earth have been alternately co. 
vered by the sea and by fresh water.”—p. 20. 

In the prosecution of the enquiries which led 
to these conclusions, now, we believe, generally 
admitted by philosophers, M. Cuvier was inde- 
fatigable. No personal labour or sacrifice was 
spared. Of the large collection of fossil remains, 
crowded into one of the rooms in the museum of 
the Garden of Plants, many were presented to 
him, but many were bought, and at no small ex- 
pense, and placed by him in the public collection 
without reserve. Surrounded by these collections, 
he deciphered their characters, and, that the scep- 
tical might in all countries satisfy themselves of 
the correctness of his descriptions and his views, 
he caused casts of the principal specimens to be 
made and sent wo the different European museums, 
from which similar representations of rare speci- 
mens were received in exchange. 

Whoever, yet a student, burns with the noble 
desire of emulating such services to science, 
should carefully peruse the details which M. 
Cuvier gives in the course of his works of the 
means by which he achieved them. The care 
with which he traced every fact, the progress of 
his ideas from suggestion to conviction, the per- 
severance, the candour, the modesty of the great 
enquirer, will present the most useful lessons. If 
the quarries of Mentmante, with their fossil trea- 
sures, seem to have been made for him, the dili- 
gence with which he explored them affords an 
example which all may follow in proportion to 
the opportunities they possess; and still was no 
more than he already, with no mean reward of 
scientific truths, practised on the solitary shores 
of Normandy. His senses, naturally accurate 
and faithful in the highest degree, and his judg 
ment, equally calm and profound, had yet been 
exercised with perseverance on many natural ob- 
jects before he attained that perspicuity and power 
of combination which enabled him to construe 
the smallest traces of animal organisation, em- 
bedded in blocks of gypsum, and rescued from 
the destructive operations of the workmen, into 
the full outline of aninaale, which his genius thus 
almost brought back out of the oblivion of ages 
into freshness and life. 

To any one who indulges his solitary thoughts 
with the hope of enriching any part of the wide 
domain of natural history, an object eminently 
worthy of rational and contemplative beings, we 
would recommend the diligent perusal of the in- 
troductory essay of the great work in which the 
fossil remains are described ; known to the Eng- 
lish reader as 2 Discourse on the Revolutions of 





the Globe. Cuvier is there beheld, if we may so 
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say, advancing to his great task with a full con- 
sciousness of its extent, and of the additions 
which would be miade by future enquirers even 
to his own diséoveries; but at the same time 
with the confidence of one who enters on a re- 
gion which, although obscure and encumbered, 
re has carefully prepared himself to explore. He 
designs, from the first, to show the relation be- 
tween the history of the fossil bones of terrestrial 
animals, and the theory of the earth; to expose 
the principles by which the character of those 
bones was decided ; to show how far the species 
of the animals to which they belonged differ from 
existing species; to ascertain the influences of 
time and of climate; and thus to demonstrate 
that the differences must have been connected 
with extraordinary events as their causes. On 
these observations he builds up a new system of 
the ancient earth, not the offspring of fancy, but 
the result of philosophical inductions from facts 
carefully established; and which will bear the 
test of comparison with all the civil and religious 
records of man. 

From remarks made on phenomena common to 
all localities, but described by him with singular 
clearness and grace, he leads the reader to the 
view of the most stupendous movements which 
the earth has undergone. He shows that these 
changes must have been numerous and sudden ; 
that some took place before there were living 
beings on the globe we inhabit, and some after it 
was inhabited. By an examination of the causes 
now in operation effecting changes in the earth’s 
surface, he went far to show that none of these 
could have produced such changes as the struc- 
ture of the earth proves it to have undergone. 
Briefly reviewing previous theories, he points out 
the great error of them all; the omission of some 
facts, the assumption of others, and the conse- 
quent fallacy of the conclusions. Doing no in- 
justice to the great geologists who had already 
surveyed the mineral character of the earth with 
such admirable care, as Saussure and Werner, 
the first of whom had studied it among the sub- 
lime illustrations of the primitive and secondary 
layers afforded by the Alps ; and the latter in the 
oldest mines, where were less confusedly written 
the laws relating to the succession of layers; he 
points out that neither of them had determined 
the fossil organic remains in each variety of layer 
with sufficient exactness ; whilst the naturalists, 
who had paid more attention to the remains and 
described many of them, had neglected for the 
most part to consider the general laws which 
regulated their position, and the relation of cer- 
tain fossils to certain layers. 

To accomplish this, indeed, required a combi- 
nation of kinds of knowledge not often possessed 
by one individual ; a power of comprehending al- 
most infinite details, and of taking the most en- 
larged survey of their relations; the observation 
of a naturalist in the widest acceptation, and the 
profound meditation of a mind of the most philo- 
sophical order. 

After explaining the importance of fossils in 
relation to geology, and of the fossil bones of 
quadrupeds in particular, the application of which 
to the subject we have already noticed, he enters 
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with much learning on an enquiry respecting the 
probable existence of species on the earth at this 
time, resembling those of which we possess the 
fossil remains ; and leaves the reader in no de- 
gree of doubt that all the large animale of the old 
continent which are now known were known to 
the ancients ; and that those which, although de- 
scribed by the ancients, the moderns have never 
met with, were fabulous. Proving that all the 
great animals of the old world soon became 
known, not only to the people of the interior, but 
to the inhabitants of the coasts, he puts aside the 
expectation that the recesses of the vast continent 
of the new world contain very large species yet 
to be discovered, resembling, for instance, the 
megatherium or the mastodon. If, therefore, he 
observes, it be proved that the fossil remains of 
the great species of quadrupeds are not similar to 
any species now living, it is not to be said that 
the species resembling them are yet hidden in 
deserts, but must lead to the admission that this 
diversity arises from some great general cause 
worthy to be studied. 

We have, in the previous part of this article, 
mentioned some of the results of the method of 
enquiry followed by Mr. Cuvier; the discovery 
of many new species, several of which belonged 
to new genera. Of the new species, about a 
fourth were oviparous quadrupeds, the others 
mammiferous, and more than half belonging to 
non-ruminating hoofed animals. But that which 
Cuvier himself considered of much more import- 
ance, as throwing light on the theory of the 
earth, was to ascertain the layers in which par- 
ticular species were found, so as to reach the 
general laws of their position. For the details, 
which show these laws clearly and convinc- 
ingly, the reader must be referred to the work on 
which we have dwelt with so much pleasure, 
and which must always be referred to with a 
new delight. 

The curiosity of readers, whatever may be 
their pursuits, who look into treatises relating to 
the vestiges of the antediluvian world, is ever 
naturally directed to enquiries respecting the ex- 
istence of any remains of their own species. 
Knowing, from the sacred records, that man ex- 
isted on the earth before the great deluge, the 
enquirers have reluctantly believed that among 
the numerous fossil remains discovered in differ- 
ent parts of the earth, no bone of man has ever 
yet been found; that no human remains have 
ever met the eye of the fossil geologist. It neither 
lessens the difficulty of the explanation, nor con- 
soles the vanity of man, to know that the same 
deficiency exists as regards the bones of the 
monkey tribe ; that the whole tribe of the quad- 
rumanous animals, as well as the single biman- 
ous animal, are excluded from the antiquity 
implied by the fossil remains of so many animal 
forms. 

That portion of Cuvier’s preliminary discourse 
on fossil remains which relates to this particular 
enquiry is not the least convincing proof of the 
author’s philosophical method of investigating an 
obscure subject. It is evident that he first satisfied 
himself that no human remains had ever occurred 





in any regular stratum ; and that those which had 
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been asserted to be such, as the ‘amous Homo 
Diluvii Testis of Haerlem, and the skeletons dis- 
covered at Guadaloupe, were either, as in the first 
instance, the remains of an animal, or, as in the 
second, occurred in the recent depositions in the 
clefts of rocks, or in the soil of caverns, with no 
pretensions to an antediluvian date. But not con- 
tent with this negative evidence, he applied him- 
self to collect evidence of a different nature. 
The question may be said to be one of extreme 
interest; for it points to the successive stages of 
that mighty work recorded by Moses, and to that 
time, to us inconceivable, when “there was not a 
man to till the ground,” and man was formed out 
of the dust, and the breath of life was breathed 
into his nostrils, and he became a living soul. 
We have no intention of straining any points to 
show how far philosophy agrees with the Mosaic 
record ; but no student of modern geology can 
fail to perceive certain striking coincidences 
between the order in which the fossil remains 
occur and the recorded order of the creation. It 
was not, we presume, the intention of Moses to 
teach all at once that natural science, the gradual 
acquirement of which is a constant source of 
human industry. But as the earliest traditions of 
man were scanty, and likely to be lost as human 
evidence, it does appear as if Moses had taken 
pains to preserve them. His narrative is remark- 
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able for a force and sublimity of expression worthy 
of the singularity and greatness of his subject. 
Where he is fully understood, can it be said that 
geology contradicts him? does not rather the 
progress of that science throw unexpected eluci- 


dation on his record, and encourage the belief 
that when we know more, we shall read those 
primary annals of the globe in a more enlighten- 
ed spirit? As it is, they certainly seem to speak 
of the earth’s antiquity Banc to the age of 
man ; of man’s infancy compared to the age of 
the earth on which he was from the first destined 
to live. Geology speaks the same language. 
The primitive layers attest the earth’s first desola- 
tion. The transition lime-stone renders up the 
remains of the lowest forms of existence, of 
species now unknown save in those buried strata; 
the chalk and clay offer their fishes, their reptiles, 
and their quadruped, :he beings of a former order 
of things, all of which have disappeared from 
life. No fossil remains present perfect analogies 
with living species; but the actual type is 
en Se in the layers of least anti- 
quity. But still, among the fossil remains no 
vestige of man or his works appears. Again and 
again the workmen of Montmartre announced the 
remains of man; but, submitted to the inspection 
of Cuvier, the pretended wonder vanished, and 
the true relation of the fossil in dispute was 
established with some lower species. All the 
evidence to be derived from an inspection of the 
structure of the earth, and the oldest written re- 
cords, concur to prove that there was a time when, 
although this globe revolved as now it does, and 
day and night succeeded each other, the light of 
the morning roused no man to life, to pleasure, 
or to toil, and the light declined at eve with no 
human 7 to regard it, and no human heart to be 
affected by it. 
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“ There wanted yet the master work, the end 
Of all yet done; a creature who, not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but endued 
With sanctity of reason, might erect 
His stature, and upright with front serene 
Govern the rest, self-knowing ; and from thence 
Magnanimous to correspond with heaven.” 


Either man did not exist before several of the 
revolutions undergone by the globe, or his bones 
lie yet unburied at the bottom of the present seas ; 
for the revolutions which have laid open the 
strata in which former revolutions had enveloped 
fossil bones, strata exposed in Europe, in Asia, 
and in America, have never yet disclosed a fossil 
bone of man. Yet that man existed before that 
great catastrophe of which traditions exist in every 
part of the earth, we know from such universal 
traditions, and from the oldest record possessed 
by man. This record, Cuvier observes, bears the 
date of about 3300 years before our own time, and 
it places the deluge twenty centuries before its 
own date, or about 5400 years since. No tradition 
accords man an antiquity greater than that to 
which our antediluvian records lay claim ; and it 
is only after the time of that great event that we 
perceive men collected into societies, and observe 
the birth of arts and of sciences. Of noneof the 
nations of the West can the chronology be carried 
farther back than 3000 years. The nations of the 
north of Europe have no annals which extend 
higher than the period of their conversion to 
Christianity. The histories of Spain, of Gaul, of 
Britain, almost begin with the time when the 
Romans overran those countries. The Greeks 
were unacquainted with the art of writing until 
taught by the Phenicians, about thirty-three cen- 
turies ago, and their previous history, doubtful as 
it is, does not an more than three centuries 
higher. The largest credit given to the records 
of Western Asia will not give them a date older 
than forty centuries. Herodotus, the earliest ex- 
tant profane writer, with the exception of the 
poets, lived but two thousand three hundred years 
ago, and the earlier historians whom he consulted 
were only one hundred years old. Homer was 
but five ae Se rears before Herodotus, The 
claims to a much Licher antiquity"n the part of 
some nations, as of the Hindoos, rest on authority 
of the least credible kind, and are contradicted by 
the most authentic of their own records. The 
astronomical monuments of the ancients, when 
critically examined, do notattest the very remote 
dates by some assigned to them. 

To probable evidence of this kind drawn from 
civil history, in the collecting of which Cuvier 
displayed great erudition, and in estimating it 
great sagacity, he added some of a kind drawn 
from the calculation of the periods of certain 
natural changes actually known to be going on 
upon the earth’s surface. Marking the heights of 
the beds of the rivers above the surrounding 
country, as of the Rhine in Holland, and the Po 
and Arno in Italy, and the Loire in France, and 
the deposits at their mouths ; changes effected by 
the progress of sands, as in the Bay of Biscay, 
where the sand advances annually sixty feet, and 
must reach Bordeaux in about two thousand 
years; and again in parts of Egypt, once fertile, 
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but now buried in sands brought by the winds 
from the sterile lands of Lybia, and which have 
already entombed temples and cities, even since 
the conquest of the country by the Mahometans, 
leaving the monumental tops of mosques and 
minarets still visible ; the formation of bogs and 
other alluvial changes, including what are called 
slips, or the falling of debris Som the face of 
hills and rocks, of which Professor Jamieson adds 
the illustration, when translating this portion of 
the work, of the Salisbury crags near Edinburgh, 
of which the vertical face is not yet hidden by 
the annually increasing mass which falls from it 
to the base: all these, and many other cireum- 
stances are adduced as so many proofs of the 
probable date of the last great revolution, and, 
consequently, of man’s recent existence upon the 
earth ; a conclusion according with those which 
are perhaps considered by geologists as the least 
uncertain of any to which their science has yet 
conducted them. Every where, and however 
interrogated, observes Cuvier, nature speaks the 
same language, and tells us by natura] traditions, 
by man’s actual state, by his intellectual develop- 
ment,-and by all the testimony of her works, that 
the present state of things did not commence ata 
remote period. He agrees, he says, with the 
opinion of MM. Deluc dnd Dolomieu, that if 
there be any thing determined in geology, it is, 
that the surface of this globe was subjected to a 
great and sudden revolution, not longer ago than 
five or six thousand years : that by this catastrophe 
was caused the disappearance of countries for- 
merly the abode of man, and of species of animals 


now known to us; that the bottom of the sea of | 


that time was left dry, and upon it were formed 
the countries now inhabited ; and that since that 
epoch the few of the human race who were spared 
have spread themselves over the world, and form- 
ed societies. But he also believes that the coun- 
tries now inhabited, and which that great catas- 
trophe left dry, had been at some former period 
inhabited land, the abode, at least, of land animals, 
which were destroyed by some previous deluge ; 
and that they had even suffered two or three such 
visitations, which destroyed as many orders of 
animals. 

Throughout the various discussions incidental 
to the great investigation to which the essay on 
the revolutions of the globe is devoted, we can- 
not but admire the unalterable patience and rare 
sagacity with which so many facts, collected from 
natural observation, or gathered from the stores 
of ancient and modern learning, or discovered by 
modern science, are compared together. | 
Pariset justly observes, that neither the grandeur 
of the subject, nor the dazzling novelty of many 
of the phenomena elicited in its pursuit, led the 
severely philosophic mind of Cuvier into unguard- 
ed hypotheses. Every where we remark the 
simplicity of a great historian of nature ; the tone, 
not of a prophet, or of one inspired to treat of a 
mighty theme, but of one who knows how elevated 
is that theme, and yet hears, and dispassionately 
balances, and unaffectedly relates all that his study 
and long meditation have taught him. His mind 
is raised and excited by the great views that break 
upon him as he advances, but never discomposed; 
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he knows the value and the greatness of the truths 
he discovers, but beyond them he sees other truths, 
to him and to his age denied, yet to be won by 
the research of those who shall begin where he, 
obedient to the laws which limit the range of the 
most powerful among mortal minds, knows that 
he must leave off. So strongly is this philosophi- 
cal character imprinted on all that Cuvier has 
written, that the mere perusal of his writings 
seems for a time to withdraw the mind from less 
worthy pursuits, or the wandering course of un- 
settled studies, toa holy retirement, wherein some 
sage interprets the laws of the Great Creator, by 
pointing to his works, unregarded before, or not 
understood. 


“The book,” says M. Laurillard, “which contains 
these profound researches, became, like his Comparative 
Anatomy, his Animal Kingdom, and his Anatomy of 
Molluscous Animals, classical from the moment when 
it appeared, and will, we think, remain so as long as 
man shall seek enjoyment in the study of nature, and 
meditate on the questions to which such a study shall 
give rise. It will always remain a model of criticism 
and rigorous analysis, and a perfect example of that 
talent which consists in saying in a few words all that 
is necessary to be known; an art of compressing or of 
summing up which only exists combined with extensive 
knowledge, and which M. Cuvier always shows that he 
possesses in a very high degree. ‘There is nothing list- 
less in his works; there are no digressions beyond the 
limits of his subject ; and yet there is nothing of dryness, 
and there are no omissions. We have seen young na- 


| turalists reading his Anatomy of the Molluscous Animals 


with unfeigned pleasure, and also the osteological de- 
scriptions in his Researches concerning Fossil Bones ; 
and we have known students recur te what he says of 
human anatomy in his Anatomie Comparée, for clearer 
explanations than they could find in the books of the 
schools. In short, if we survey all his writings, we 
every where find the unfailing marks of true science, 
profundity, clearness, and precision. Hibs first lecture on 
Comparative Anatomy presents all that is known con- 
cerning organisation, all physiology : his introduction to 
the Animal Kingdom offers the clearest analysis of its 
zoological distributions, and all that it is possible to say 
of arrangements; and, lastly, the Preliminary Discourse 
on Fossil Bones exposes with admirable exactness the 
principles of the harmony of forms, and all the theories 
respecting the formation and revolutions of the globe ; 
and includes a complete summary of the historical docu- 
ments on which are rested the claims of different nations 
to a high antiquity.”—>p. 22. 

It should not be forgotten, that in the prolonged 
task of interpreting and delineating the fossil 
bones, M. Cuvier had two most able assistants, 
and that one of them was M. Laurillard; the 
other was M. Rousseau, whose son at present 
holds an important office in the anatomical school 
of Paris. M. Laurillard does not speak of him- 
self, and his merits need no eulogy of ours ; they 
are sufficiently attested by the confidence which 
Cuvier placed in him, even to to the day of his 
death, when he was charged with the publica- 
tion of the Catalogue of the Museum of Com- 
parative Anatomy, and of the drawings illustra- 
tive of it, executed by Cuvier or by himself; a 
publication for which all anatomists will look 
with impatience. This was part of the elaborate 
preparation for the great work on the Anatomy 
of Animals, on which Cuvier was occupied up to 
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the hour of his fatal illness, to which he consider- 
ed all his previous works but introductory, and 
the interruption of which was one of his latest 
objects of regret. 

There was, perhaps, no finished undertaking 
of his laborious life, to which Cuvier himself at- 
tached more importance than his researches into 
the fossil remains. It began with his discrimina- 
tion of fossil and living elephants in 1796, and 
was never afterwards quite absent from his mind; 
whether in his study or on his journeys, he di- 
rected his observations to these remains, until he 
obtained a key to the perusal of the impressive 
story which they revealed; he spared no labour 
and no expense in this pursuit; he rejoiced over 
every new load of fragments brought from Mont- 
martre to the Museum; he copied many with his 
own hand, and, at a time when to avoid expense 
was necessary to him, he had once determined 
also to engrave them all himself, and among the 
engravings of the third volume of the last edition 
some of these valuable plates are to be found. 
These M. Duvernoy informs us, which to most 
readers would seem additionally valuable, are 
marked CV. 

And, at the close of all his labour, he thus ex- 
presses himself :— 

“I have no doubt that in a few years the work which 
I now terminate, and to which I have devoted so much 
Jabonr, will be but a trifling sketch, a first view (un pre- 


mier coup d’a@il) thrown over these immense creations of 


the ancient time.’ 

So, indeed, it may be. In the eternal chain of 
human discoveries, the researches of the most 
gifted minds do but form links, which lead on to 
other links to which they did not themselves at- 
tain, and to be prolonged through all the future 
ages of the present species. Already has it been 
made at least probable that a new reading may 
be given to the theory, the history and chrono- 
logy even of the primary strata of the earth, and 
much that is superimposed on them, or which 
they have broken through. The history of ani- 
mal life may yet have been restricted within too 
narrow bounds of time. It may be that, as re- 
gards time, “ the confines of the universe lie be- 
yond the reach of human ken;” and that “to 
assume that the evidence of the beginning or end 
of so vast a scheme lies within the reach of our 
philosophical enquiries, or even of our specula- 
tions, appears to be inconsistent with a just esti- 
mate of the relations which subsist between the 
finite powers of man and the attributes of an Infi- 
nite and Eternal Being.”* Yet, by the exercise 
of faculties evidently intended for such enquiries 
among others, man has attained to a few facts 
which appear certain; and whatever develop- 
ment the unwritten history of the globe may sub- 
sequently undergo from geological research, pos- 
terity will never forget its obligations to Cuvier, 
who translated so much of the obscure language 
in which many of the secrets of the early earth 
were hidden, and so many are perhaps yet to be 
discovered. 

The conclusion of his work on Fossil Remains 
was but the prelude for the commencement of his 





* Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 


great work on Fishes, of which the copious ac- 
count given in a recent number of this journal 
(vol. xili. p. 355) dispenses with our saying more 
in this place. 

The four works to which our preceding ob- 
servations have been confined, namely, his Com- 
parative Anatomy, his work on Fossil Remains, 


his Animal Kingdom, and his Natural History of 


Fishes, are of such extent, and required such re- 
search, that any one of them would have confer- 
red upon its author a very high rank among natu- 
ral philosophers; yet these formed but a small 
part of the wonderful labours of Cuvier. His 
writings are, indeed, so numerous, and the sub- 
jects of them so various; they are many of them 
so intimately connected with his history, and 
were so entirely called forth by the offices he had 
undertaken in the state of which he was a sub- 
ject, as well as in the republic of science, that his 
biographer has been satisfied to give an accurate 
list of them, with their dates; and the enumera 
tion of titles alone extends to several pages. We 
can but mention a few of them. One, to which 
he attached much importance, and to which he 
had devoted many days and nights, was his Ana- 
tomy of the Mollusca, published in 1817, which 
contained many new and interesting facts respect- 
ing a neglected class of animals, to which he had 
assigned a higher place than former naturalists. 
This work was illustrated by fine engravings, 
after his own drawings. He unravelled the struc- 
ture of these animals in water, displayed their 
delicate parts, and fixed them by means of pins 
on pieces of wax; a method which has, we be- 
lieve, greatly facilitated the examination of such 
minute subjects. Of this work it was his inten- 
tion to publish a new and enlarged edition. 
Among the subjects which at different times 
occupied his attention was that of the organ of 
voice in singing birds. The introduction of this 
subject at the institute was attended by a curious 
illustration of the propriety of investigating it. 
Physiologists, Cuvier observes, were not agreed 
concerning the mechanism of the human voice, 
which some compared to a wind instrument, and 
others to a stringed instrument. Tjs observation 
was not allowed to pass uncontradicted. A cele- 
brated anatomist, who was present, declared that it 
was a mistake to consider the question undecided, 
for it was generally agreed that the human voice 
was a wind instrument. Another anatomist imme- 
diately exclaimed that this was quite erroneous, for 
the organ of voice was a stringed instrument, and 
thus, much to the amusement of the audience, 
confirmed M. Cuvier’s first assertion. , 
His Memoir on the Nutrition of Insects w 
have already mentioned among his early produc- 
tions. In it he established their claim to separate 
classification, and explained the real object of the 
singular disposition of their respiratory organs, as 
well as their peculiar mode of nutrition ; showing 
that the nutritive molecules, separated by the ali- 
mentary canal, are exposed immediately to the 
action of the atmospheric air, which penetrates 
to them bY means of canals or trachew, ramified 
through all their parts, and are thus rendered fit 
for the support of existence. The observation of 





these arrangements very probably suggested, as 
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M. Duvernoy remarks, those ideas of the relations 
of the circulation and respiration, and of the quan- 
tity of respiration in the different classes of ani- 
mals, ever in direct proportion to their muscular 
force, and the quantity of movement of which 
they are capable in a given time—ideas which 
prepared the foundation for his general arrange- 
ment of animals. Certain it is that he always 
attached a high importance to the minute anatomy 
of insects ; to which, when on one occasion an 
ardent but inexperienced student of anatomy 
came to him to announce a supposed anatomical 
discovery, he referred the young enquirer, as at 
once the best preparatory exercise and test of his 
exactness. The test, it is added, proved satisfac- 
tory, convincing the too hasty student that his 
first conclusion, and his consequent discovery, 
were but pleasing delusions. 

That in addition to the philosophical researches 
which we have enumerated, Cuvier should have 
found time to be a most laborious public function- 
ary, and in more than one department, would 
scarcely be deemed credible, if he had not left 
indisputable proofs of it, and of various kinds. 
Yet nothing indicates that by undertaking so 
much, any thing was neglected. Follow him 
where we may, we trace him by works worthy 
of his genius and his accomplishments. His du- 
ties, as one of the secretaries of the Institute, 
were in themselves arduous and difficult, de- 
manding extensive knowledge, which he showed 
that he possessed, whilst he threw over it all the 
attractions of language and manner. In addition 


to the ordinary routine of the weekly sittings, of | 


which the two secretaries kept exact minutes, an 
annual account of the proceedings, including suc- 
cinct notices of innumerable scientific communi- 
cations, was a part of their duty at the great 
annual meeting, when also were pronounced 
those admirable Eloges Historiques of the most 
distinguished deceased members of the Institute, 
both native and foreign, in which he displayed a 
most varied acquaintance with science, and a 
noble and touching eloquence. He also partook 
of the ordinary duties of the section to which he 
belonged, ticularly of that of reporting con- 
cerning papers presented by authors, a task de- 
manding not only great knowledge, but a correct 
and impartial judgment. 
this task, his power of conveying the peculiar 
views of the different writers with clearness and 
order was so remarkable, that the authors not un- 
frequently acknowledged how much they were 
indebted to him; while in the justice of his ob- 
servations, even on subjects involving some of 
his own opinions, he evinced the dignified mo- 
desty and rectitude of a great mind. During the 
consulate, Napoleon was elected president of the 
Institute, and was thus brought into frequent com- 
munication with Cuvier, whose powers so acute 
an observer of men’s capabilities could not fail to 
appreciate. He appears to have honoured him 
with his entire confidence, of which the result 
was, not unfrequently, some additional duty im- 
posed upon him by one accustomed to find indivi- 
duals ready to obey every command. 


* All my labours,” says Cuvier, in a letter written to 


In the performaace of | 


M. Duavernoy in 1808, “ are almost arrested by a work 
which the emperor has required of the class, and which 
has been assigned to me, for the most part, as secretary ; 
it is a history of the march and progress of the human 
mind since 1789. You will easily judge how compli- 
cated the business is as regards the natural sciences ; 
and although I have already finished nearly a volume on 
| the subject, I am far from being at the end of it ; but this 
| history is so rich, and so abundant in fine discoveries, 
‘that I have become interested in it as I proceeded, and 
| perform my labour with pleasure. I trust that it will be 
|a striking piece of literary and philosophical history. 
| Above all, I endeavour to point to the true views by 
which ulterior researches should be directed.” _ 


The work here referred to he afterwards con- 
tinued and completed up to the year 1826, under 
the title of the History of the Progress of the 
Natural Sciences, from 1789 to the present time ; 
and in that shape it forms an invaluable addition 
to the immortal labours of Buffon. His annual 
reports, read before the Institute, beginning with 
1812 and continued up to the time of his death, 
comprehending an analysis of the labours of its 
Physical Class (subsequently denominated the 
Academy of Sciences), contain a clear exposition 
of the progress of physical science, and the dis 
coveries made in it by the members of that illus- 
trious body, and by learned foreigners, who were 
in correspondence with it. These analyses em- 
brace meteorology and general physics ; chemistry 
and physics properly so called ; mineralogy and 
geology ; vegetable physiology and botany ; ana- 
tomy and physiology ; zoology; travels connected 
|with the advancement of the natural sciences ; 
medicine and surgery; the veterinary art, and 
agriculture. 

The Eloges alone would furnish subject-mat 
ter for very extended remarks. Singularly elo- 
quent, but composed in a style remote from the 
inflated models of the agitated peyod which had 
just passed away, each of these discourses con- 
tains simple and elegant details, yet most instruc- 
tive and even profound, of the labours of the in- 
dividual of which each is commemorative. 

Of his public lectures we have hardly spoken ; 
yet they demanded, no less than his other under- 
takings, the exercise of all his acquirements, and 
of the rare qualities with which he was endowed 
as a teacher. Whether lecturing at the Pan- 
theon on the elements of natural history, at the 
Jardin des Plantes on comparative anatomy, at 
the College of France on the history of natural 
philosophy, or at the Lyceum or Athénée on sub- 
|jects selected for a cultivated audience, accus- 
}tomed to the eloquent literature of Laharpe, he 
was never superficial and never tedious. His 
vast comprehension seemed for the time to be 
communicated to his hearers, and he led them 
without fatigue, to the most elevated views. 


“ His lectures on Comparative Anatomy, at the Jardin 
des Plantes, attracted a most numerous auditory to the 
immense amphitheatre. Every ear was attentive to 
catch the oracles which he pronounced concerning or- 
ganisation and its laws. The mind was captivated by 
the wonders which he related, with that strong sonorous 
voice, which penetrated in all directions to the extremities 
of that large lecture-ruom. His easy elocution, express- 
ing what a just and rapid conception had discovered, and 
with equal simplicity and clearness, shed intelligence 
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over minds of every description; and numerous prepara- 
tions from the Museum, exhibited to the hearers, rendered 
his oral demonstrations additionally luminous. 

means of conveying instruction were wonderfully mul- 
tiplied by sketches which he drew with inconceivable 
rapidity, and, as it were, without any interruption of his 
discourse ; a term which would seem to have been created 
to express the character of his lectures, which were indeed 
connected discourses, although delivered extemporaneous- 
ly, from brief notes. His ideas were unfolded in perfect 
order, without the slightest hesitation, or the least repeti- 
tion: the proper word was always employed, without 
formal effort, or any other design than that of instruct- 
ing. But the wonders of organisation, so well displayed 
by his genius, gave an interest to his instructions, and 
excited an enthusiasm, which still reanimates one who, 
more than thirty years ago, had the happiness to hear 
them, and who would vainly wish to make those partak- 
ers of it, who have been deprived of such an advantage.” 
— Duvernoy, p. 73. 


His lectures at the college were no less attrac- 
tive ; and the last which he delivered there, only 
the day before he felt the first symptoms of the 
fatal malady which put a period to his life within 
the same week, was a review of the progress of 
science, from the first formation of societies, a 
subject which he treated in a manner so masterly 
and with so much sublimity, as to impress his 
hearers at once with the idea that they heard a 
second interpreter of God’s creation, and with the 
solemn and affecting idea that they were listening 
to him for the last time. We do but employ the 
language of others, and if it appears exaggerated, 
the cause is to be found in the deep effect un- 
questionably produced by this last grand dis- 
course, concerning which all the testimony is the 
same. 

A life of thought and toil had made its impres- 
sion on Cuvier, although his constitution was ap- 
parently robust in his latter years. He had also 
been subjected to one of those trials, which more 
than years or toils advance men into the woes of 
age. His only daughter, young, beautiful, and 
highly accomplished, worthy, in short, of her 
father, and most affectionately beloved by him, 
died of consumption within a short period of her 
marriage. It is a sad and oftentimes repeated 
story in human experience. “O triste plane, 
acerbumque funus! 6 morte ipsa mortis tempus 
indignius! Jam destinata erat egregio juveni, 
jam, electus nuptiarum dies, jam nos vocati. 
Quod gaudium, quo merore mutatum est !” 
Such were the terms in which it was deplored 
two thousand years ago; and still such griefs 
fall heavily upon the human heart, even though 
sustained by the highest philosophy and resigna- 
tion. The blow had been severely felt, and per- 
haps Cuvier never wholly recovered from its 
effects. His spirits, his manner, his general ap- 
pearance might show something of it, and it is so 
natural to be quicksighted to danger threatening 
those whom we reverence or love, that slight 
signs, and circumstances hardly capable of ex- 
pression, might awaken fears on which the fatal 
event, so immediately supervening, seemed to 
follow as on intimations almost prophetic. 

In addition to all that occupied the life of Cu- 


vier as a philosopher, an anatomist, a professor, 
and an author, he was early named to public ap- 





pointments connected with popular education ; 
and perhaps no individual in Europe entertained 
on this subject views at once so just and pro- 
found. In 1802 he was named by the emperor 
one of the six inspectors-general of the Lyceums, 
and in 1808 he became counsellor of the Imperial 
University ; in 1809 and 1810 he was charged 
with the organisation of academies for the states 
of Italy, then united to the French empire. It is 
difficult to reconcile the idea of unmitigated 
tyranny, which many writers have so carefully 
associated with the name of Napoleon, with the 
provision for popular education indicated by the 
selection of Cuvier for this duty. In 1811 he was 
sent on a mission of enquiry concerning the state 
of public instruction in Holland and in Lower 
Germany ; and in 1813, although a protestant, on 
a similar mission to the states of the church; with 
the design also of modeling the establishments 
of public instruction according to the system of 
the university of France. It was whilst on this 
journey of inspection that the emperor named 
him to the office of maitre des requétes in the 
council of state. During the various tours which 
these duties occasioned, M. Cuvier neglected no 
opportunity of increasing his knowledge of natu- 
ral history and of fossil remains. His delicate 
and difficult duties as regarded the seminaries of 
public education were performed with as much 
feeling as judgment. He constantly strove to 
preserve what was valuable even in faulty insti- 
tutions, and he felt the veneration of a great 
mind for places which great names had rendered 
sacred. 


“* Who,” said he, in one of his reports, speaking of the 
universities of Tuscany, “ who would have the courage 
to interfere hastily with institutions founded and sus- 
tained by so many great men? And when we reflect 
that the teaching of civil law was established in Tuscany 
by Irnerius and Bartholius ; that medicine has possessed 
there a Vidius, a Colambus, a Fallopius, a Mercurialis, 
and a Redi; that Galileo there demonstrated physical 
science; that Michelius and Cesalpinus there taught 
botany; that from those schools proceeded Dante, Pe- 
trarca, Machiavelli, and Guicciardini; and that their 
great artists, statesmen, and even prin were as con- 
versant with literature as their scholars By profession ; 
are we not rather inclined to respect than to criticise, 
and ought we not, above all things, fear to propuse a rash 
reform ?” 


Talents, so eminent as those of Cuvier, united 
with so much dignity of character and so much 
experience, were indispensable to France under 
all the successive changes of government which 
happened during his life time. The consulate, 
the imperial government, the restoration, the 
monarchy of July, did but anew direct public at- 
tention to the civil services of a man whose at- 
tainments and whose sagacity were for all time. 
Subservient only to good and great designs, 
worthy of his exalted intellect, he was a favourite 
of the consul, of the emperor, of the restored 
sovereigns, and of him whom the people elected ; 
and yet independent; for what could governments 
or kings do for Cuvier? Undistracted by all the 
changes that befel his country, he was ever occu- 
pied with her best interests; ever laboriously en- 
deavouring to diffuse that mental and moral pre- 
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paration without which he well knew the political 
rights she so urgently sought would prove the 
reverse of blessings. Accustomed to reflect on 
the great preparations by which Providence has 
preceded all important events in nature, he con- 
ceived that the moral world should imitate and 
conform to what was written in the natural 
world; and well knowing that all man’s title to 
consideration depends on his moral and intellect- 
ual culture, he was not deluded by any of the spe- 
cious theories or imposing names by which so 
many well-wishers to mankind were deceived. 

After the restoration of the Bourbons, M. Cuvier 
was consulted regarding the direction of the uni- 
versity ; and it was thought that some remains of 
prejudices, which the lessons of exile had not 
removed from the royal mind, alone prevented 
his being appointed to the office of grand master. 
He was, however, appointed president of the 
commission of public instruction ; and when the 
office of grand master was revived, Cuvier retain- 
ed the influential post of chancellor. The dignity 
of counsellor of state, which Napoleon had in- 
tended to confer upon him, was bestowed upon 
him by Louis XVIII, and he was thus called 
upon to take a considerable share in the internal 
administration of the country, as president of the 
committee of the interior, an office which involv- 
ed him in endless details of domestic administra- 
tion. At this period of his life, it is more than 

robable that Cuvier derived some advantage 
rom the education he had received at Stuttgard, 
which was that of one destined for public duties. 
Like other official persons, he was often exposed 
to misrepresentation and sometimes to obloquy ; 
but those apart from the political coteries of Paris 
will have little difficulty in believing that he con- 
tinued in his ministerial offices to be as distin- 
guished for his love of order and of justice, for 
sagacious views, industry, and pure intentions, 
as he had uniformly been acknowledged to be in 
affairs of science. Himself a protestant, one of 
the most important of the functions imposed upon 
him was that of superintending the athirs of the 
non-catholic sects of France ; and it is said that 
he meditated some religious modifications which 
would have proved of the utmost importance to 
his country. In 1832, he was created a peer of 
France by Louis Philippe, and he occasional! 
spoke in the chamber of peers, and with muc 
effect. But concerning his life as a public man 
we must refer the reader to the various accounts 
of him published since his death. 

A desire to know something of the private 
habits of men eminently distinguished is natural 
to readers of almost every description, and arises 
out of a better feeling than mere curiosity con- 
cerning particulars in no way connected with 
our own feelings or pursuits. To whatever ele- 
vation a human intellect attains, its relationship 
to human intellects of inferior power is establish- 
ed by too many circumstances to admit of denial; 
and the humblest class of readers, as respects in- 
tellectual capacity, are comforted, as all the supe- 

ior natures are encouraged, by tracing some 
ineaments of a common family likeness. In 
such recognitions; minds of the lowest order find 
relief from an insupportable sense of inferiority, 
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whilst those that aspire more highly are led b 
them to believe attainments possible for which 
they might otherwise think the necessary strug- 
gles and sacrifices too great. Doubtless all che- 
rish a secret hope of detecting in the biography 
of eminent persons some golden secret of these 
eatness, either in their modes of study or of 
abour ; and are interested, more deeply than the 
love to confess, in tracing the manner in which 
great intellects have been kept in exercise; and 
by what relaxations, by what peculiarities even 
of toil or of leisure, they were marked from the 
crowd of aimless and undistinguished men. The 
wonder caused by what they found time to per 
form carries something with it that is humiliating: 
we think that we have less time than other men, 
and that they were more favoured by fortune or 
accident than by an organisation of which the 
questionless superiority must be admitted. 

The private life of Cuvier encourages none of 
these agreeable kinds of self-delusion. His vast 
and diversified undertakings prove that he pos- 
sessed a brain of the most perfect organisation, as 
much as its ample development, and the depth 
of its convolutions, and the absolute weight of 
its cerebral lobes. His habits of life show that 
his superiority to other men arose from the most 
diligent employment of his mind, at every possi- 
ble interval that could be taken from public busi- 
ness, from social duties, and from needful rest. 
But so limited was the time that he could thus 
absolutely command, that we see beyond dispute 
that no mere plodding industry could have eflect- 
ed what he performed, and that the rapidity of his 
mental operations was no less wonderful than 
their power. We must let M. Duvernoy describe 
the minute traits of one whom he most intimately 
knew. We quote his Notice rather than the 
more ample account of Mrs. Lee, because no 
English reader should omit the perusal of one of 
the most elegant, judicious, and affecting pieces of 
biography that ever proceeded from a female pen. 


“If I have entered into some details of his administra- 
tive career,” says M. Duvernoy, “and for an instant 
gone aside from my principal object, that of showing 
you the man of genius labouring for the advancement of 
science, it has been that you should know him thorough- 
ly, and that every moment of his life has lad its useful 
employment ; and that time was his treasure of which 
he lost not the smallest part. I wished to place before 
you a striking example of the exertion with which ex- 
istence might be filled by those whose constant desire it 
is to neglect none of these duties, however numerous 
such duties may be. 

“To be more convinced of this, let us follow Cuvier 
for a little while into private life, into his family, where 
he was seen to so much advantage, and where his con- 
stant activity, his extreme facility of composition, his 
prodigious memory, the universality of his acquirements, 
his exquisite judgment, the lively interest of his conversa- 
tion, still more elevated this extraordinary man in the 
eyes of those who had the happiness to approach him. 

“He was never found without occupation; he never 
allowed any re to his mind while awake ; the only 
relaxation that he permitted to it was that arising from 
a change of the objects on which it was exerted. Dur- 
ing his frequent drives through the city, or his longer 
journies, he read and even wrote in his carriage, which 
was fitted up with a lamp, so that he might write as if in 
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his study. No author ever composed so many original 
works at a smaller expense of time. 

“He rose between eight and nine in the morning, 
studied half an hour or an hour before breakfast, during 
which meal he looked over two or three newspapers, 
without, however, being inattentive to the conversation 
of those around him. He then received such persons as 
desired to speak with him, and went out at the latest at 
eleven o'clock, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
to the council of state, or on Wednesdays and Fridays 
to the university. On Monday, the day on which the 
sittings at the Institute are held, his morning was pro- 
longed to twelve or one o’clock. From these different 
meetings he commonly only returned to dinner ; but if 
he returned so as to have only a quarter of an hour to 
spare, he availed himself of it to resume some composi- 
tion, interrupted since the night before, on some scienti- 
fic subject. This facility of study, and of directing all 
the power of his attention from one quarter of an hour to 
another, to very diverse subjects, was one of the circum- 
stances in the great qualities of his mind which I most 
admired. 

“ He dined between six and seven ; and if he did not 
leave home in the evening, he immediately afterwards 
withdrew to his study to occupy himself there until ten 
or eleven; from eleven to twelve he had some literary 
or historical work read to him. 

“Thus M. Cuvier had no day but Sunday in which 
he could pursue one occupation during the whole day ; 
and it is impossible to say how many books, memorials, 
reports, and historical notices he wrote on 2 day which 
is for so many persons a day of idleness or dissipation, 
and which he had more particularly consecrated to the 
task of revealing to the world the wonders of the crea- 
tion.” —p. 86. 


This is an extraordinary, and, we doubt not, a 
faithful picture, and which, although it leaves us 
impressed with an idea of that ceaseless mental 
toil which Napoleon said he made him his mas- 
ter of requests in part to relieve him from, is far 
from explaining the marvellous abundance and 
extent of Cuvier’s performances. One lesson, 
however, may be learnt from it by many who 
affect to deplore their unayvidable abstinence 
from intellectual delights, and who are merely 
suffering the evils that arise from neglecting the 
expense of small portions of time. The habit of 
being never idle, of being undisturbed by interrup- 
tions, of returning to unfinished labours as if no 
interruptions had occurred, if to be acquired by | 
those who do not possess it, is shown to be so 
valuble as to deserve the strongest efforts of the 
mind for its attainment. 

We close these biographical notices with regret. 
Of their interesting contents much remains to 
reward the reader, for we have chiefly sought to 
exhibit Cuvier as a man of science. But it is 
impossible to reflect on the character of so ac- 
complished a person, one so intellectually and 
morally gifted, without being drawn away from 
his immortal works to himself, from the philoso- 
sopher and statesman to the man and the father. 
To have seen and known Cuvier is what no one 
who ever had that privilege can wish to forget. 
We saw him not long after that cruel domestic 
affliction which deprived him of a daughter worthy 
of her name, and beneath which even his mighty 
heart had well nigh broken. His house was for 
a long time closed to the brilliant assemblies of 


resort, and there to show of what the highest 
minds are capable in social communion. 

At the time of which we speak, the stranger 
who was to be presented to him, in his spacious 
dwelling in the Jardin des Plantes, was led to 
the highest story, which appeared to be entirely 
devoted to books and study, and through several 
rooms, all fitted up as so many libraries, in some 
of which secretaries or artianuenses were writing, 
with books and engravings before them, and proba- 
bly employed on some portions of the great work 
on fishes, which was then in progress. At length 
the study of Cuvier was reached, and the illus- 
trious occupier was found deeply engaged among 
his papers; dressed in a gray dressing-gown and 
eap, and having an air of plain good sense and 
gravity, strongly enough contrasted with the vi- 
vacity of address of some of his brother savans of 
that time. He seemed to have the art or the 
habit of directing the conversation to cireumstan- 
ces most interesting to the individual who visited 
him, and to his English visiters he generally 
made it apparent that he was well acquainted 
with the constitution of our places of education, 
and with most of our countrymen distinguished 
for scientific acquirements. His manner was 
composed, without any approach to moroseness. 
His expression was mild and penetrating; the 
tone of his voice was very pleasing, at once firm 
and gentle ; and there was an air of sincerity in 
every thing he said which was particularly grati- 
fying. In the afternoon of the same day it might 
happen that those who had been honoured with 
such an interview, saw him again at the Institute 
in his capacity of secretary. Cuvier would then 
be dressed as became his station in society, and 
his cap being thrown aside left his = striking 
features and his noble head unconcealed. 

Mrs. Lee’s Memoir has prefixed to it an admi- 
rable likeness of him; so admirable, indeed, that 
it can hardly be looked at by those who knew 
him without a kind of expectation of hearin 
again that voice of eloquence and wisdom whic 
can be heard no more. The Gallery of Portraits 
also contains a likeness of Cavier, of which 
every admirer of him should possess himself of 
a copy. M. Duvernoy’s work contains a profile, 
which shows something of the classical beauty, 


| but little of the expression of the original. M. 


Pariset has been unfortunate in not obtaining 
something more ornamental to his Eloge than a 
kind of caricature; and the same wretched en- 
graving disfigures the French translation of Mrs. 
Lee’s most delightful book; whereas her own 
book, in English, is adorned with an engraving 
which at least makes intelligible that memorable 
expression of Madame Cuvier, when surveying 
Mr. Pickersgill’s generous present of her hus 
band’s picture, painted by the artist’s own master 
hand:—“It is he; it is his noble, pure, and 
elevated mind, often melancholy, but always 
benevolent and calm, like real goodness. It is 
the great man passing over this earth, and know- 
ing that there is something beyond.” To us this 
single exclamation conveys no inconsiderable 
eulogy of one whom it proves to have been, what 
unfortunately so few of the wives of literary or 





the learned and the scientific who used thither to 


scientific men have been, a helpmate to her hus- 























band, and worthy of the warmest praise shower- 
ed upon her by his admiring friends. 

Cuvier’s demeanour at the Institute was, per- 
haps, somewhat stately, not always without a 
slight admixture of impatience ; sometimes, in- 
deed, accounted for by the frivolities occasionally 
mixed up with the proceedings even of the most 
scientific assemblies, when they consist of nume- 
rous members ; but sometimes a little too repres 
sive, or tu a foreigner appearing so, of the lively 
and intelligent sallies of young members who 
were yet not quite undistinguished. His tones, 
on such occasions, commanded immediate atten- 
tion; and a few simple words from him seemed 
at once to settle points about to be vivaciously 
disputed ; whilst his manner was very dignified, 
and that of one who strove, not without success, 
to repress a constitutional irritability ; an irrita- 
bility, compatible, it must be remembered, with 
such patient attention to minute details as few 
were capable of. 

But a few years have gone by, and all this has 
passed away ! and Cuvier, and many of the great 
mea who then surrounded him, like the emperor 
who once presided in that hall of science, have 
been removed like so many unreal and shadowy 
things ; leaving their works for our contemplation, 
to be viewed apart from the radiance of false glory 
which was once shed over them, and judged by 
the simple standard of the good they effected. 

To civilise large portions of inankind ; to “lead 
the mind of man to its noble destination, a know- 
ledge of the truth; to spread sound and whole- 
some ideas among the lowest classes of the peo- 
ple ; to draw human beings from the empire of 
prejudices and passions ; to make reason the arbi- 
trator and supreme guide of public opinion,” 
which are “ the essential objects of science,”— 
we use the glowing words of Cuvier himself— 
these are, indeed, objects which, if they can only 
be fully effected by governments, can be promot- 
ed by men of science, and confer a true lustre 
upon all who seek them. Occupied with such 
grand objects, Cuvier passed his life in study and 
exertion, and he was still occupied in them when 
paralysis laid its iron hand upon him, leaving for 
a few days his noble mind untouched, and then 
without violence extinguishing his mortal life. 
With the same calmness with which he had been 
accustomed to reflect on the plan and decrees of 
Providence in the regulation of all nature, did he 
resign himself to the inevitable laws which regu- 
late the duration of the immortal portion of man 
in a mortal frame. 

It is when we pause, after dwelling on the close 
of the earthly existence of such a mind, that the 
solemn but consoling belief visits us, that such 
activity has not all ceased, that such manifesta- 
tions of the soul cannot all die. We follow with 
our feeble imagination the spirit departed into 
some higher sphere, where it receives further am- 

lifications of perception and reason, that it may 
behold yet more of the vast design which it was 
even here occupied in contemplating, in interpret- 
ing; and to find a confirmation of the elevated 
faith which here it cherished, that every thing 
was created for good. 


LIFE AND LABOURS OF CUVIER. 


by, some natural tears we shed, to see all that is 
best and brightest in what we call life so tran- 
sient, and but the dream of a shadow, or a va- 
pour. We may wish that a few more years had 
been accorded to Cuvier. But we should rather 
recall what his life had already permitted him to 
accomplish. He had not reached the years enu- 
merated by the psalmist, but his labours had been 
those of a century. Looking back to his vast 
achievements in the natural history of the earth 
and its creatures, wherein, if he began much, he 
had the rare rea gy of living to bring almost 
every thing which he touched into order, if not 
to perfection ; viewing his qualities of sagacity 
and enlarged benevolence in the high station of 
a minister of state, especially entrusted with the 
advancement of the national mind ; remembering 
the eloquence with which, in his undying Eloges, 
he conferred popularity, immortality, on much in- 
dividual intellect and virtue ; and seeing with what 
unstained purity he walked in private life ;—what 
is there that could be desired more for Cuvier ? 
A reputation more exalted than that of conquer- 
ors; a fame more extended than that of princes ; 
the power of doing good, actively employed ; a 
continual reference of the works which he stu- 
died to the great Creator, whom in his lowliest 
works he acknowledged; a life of patient and 
well directed enquiry ; these, although but human 
glories, may itradiate the soul when the body’s 
life is gone. To him, as to every industrious 
student, death might seem to come in the midst 
of enquiries unfinished, and undertakings incom- 
plete. To others, considering what he perfected, 
and what he was intending, it more justly seems 
as if he were removed when his capacious mind 
had performed its allotted office in this world, and 
was aspiring, not presumptuously, but with high 
and searching thought, to explain that unity, and 
greatness, and perfection of nature, of which, al- 
though he pointed to it, none can feel a perfect 
comprehension in this state of existence. His la- 
tent thoughts were those which we may conceive 
to be continued after death. He had caught 
glimpses, only revealed to such minds, of some 

great scheme, which it is just possible that, if life 
had been permitted to him, he might have been able 
to convey a faint apprehension of to others. There 
is something sublime in this participation of a 
mortal mind in the knowledge of higher powers, 

not, as in the infancy of the world, by vain, forbid- 

den, and impious attempts of disastrous conse- 

quence; not as in the visions of mythology, for 
the purpose of deciding some idle question con- 

nected with physical enjoyments ; but to raise and 

purify man’s thoughts, and to teach him his true 

position and his duties. 


To do justice to the scientific merits of Cuvier, 
each of his great works should have been subject- 
ed to analysis. The view of them all, compre- 
hending, as they do, forty years of his life, sug- 
gests too many general reflections : yet even such 
a survey may induce some readers to turn to his 
works, which are, perhaps, less known in Eng- 
land than they deserve to be, and others, attract- 
ed by his great example, to make some efforts to 
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226 THE UNITED STA 


From the London Literary Gazette. 
The United States and Canada, in 1832, 183: 
and 1834. By C. D. Arfwedson, Esq. 2 vols 


Svo. Bentley. 1834. 


Notwithstanding that this is evidently an anti 
Trollopian work, and intended to manifest the 
most conciliating spirit, it affords abundant proof 
that the accounts given by our fearless country 
woman were not overcharged ; and that, although 
America is progressing, it will be a long time 
before it can attain to the elegance of modes and 
manners of which it is desirous to have the repu- 
tation. Without much novelty in the informa 
tion, there is much amusement afforded by the 
unecdotes scattered over these pages. The au- 
thor is a Swede, and, therefore, we must not 
visit the faults of style very severely, although 
from Mr. Arfwedson’s imperfect acquaintance 
with the English language, some very extraordi- 
nary sentences are occasionally to be found. We 
do not know how Brother Jonathan will feel in- 


clined towards a work which, under the guise of 


friendship, contains so many severe animadver- 
sions upon the state of society in the greater por- 
tion of the United States. Had the author 
ventured upon such topics before Captain Hall 
and Mrs. Trollope had broken the dangerous 
ground, the anger, which has been directed to- 
wards them, would most assuredly have descend- 
ed upon his devoted head ; but, these adventurous 
travellers having cleared the way, the others, 
who follow in their wake, have nothing to do but 
to accuse them of misrepresentation, affect to be 
highly indignant at the falsehdod of their asser- 
tions, and then proceed to corroborate their state- 
ments, and to add an immense number of far 
more astounding facts. In no part of Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s work is there so revolting a description of 
the society in a steamboat; and Mr. Arfwedson 
imputes to the most sordid motives. a reckless- 
ness of human life throughout a large portion of 
the community, which is absolutely shocking. 
There are, however, a great many compliments 
by way of a set-off; and while some towns, and 
even states, are given up wholly to reprobation, 
others are proportionably lauded. 

We shall make our extracts with the greatest 
impartiality, anxious, like Mr. Arfwedson, to do 
justice to what really merits praise; and to show 
to the Americans themselves the horror with 
which civilised people must regard those evils 
which have sprung from a too ardent pursuit of 
gain. We commence with a picture of the happy. 
state of things arising out of the institution of 
temperance societies and savings’ banks. Mr. 
Arfwedson visits the gun-factory, at Springfield, 
and is delighted with the conduct and appearance 


of the workmen :— 

“ One of these hospitable men went even as far as to 
insist on my going home to his house, although in the 
busiest part of the day, with a view, as he expressed 
himself, ‘to see how neatly and comfortably they lived.’ 
I accompanied him, accordingly, to a small but clean 
one-story frame house, the outside painted white, and the 
inside as neat as a boudoir. ‘I'wo rooms and a kitchen 
formed the whole establishment; and, although small, 
was extremely pleasant. Every thing bore the stamp of 
being regulated by a steady and industrious mistress: 


TES AND CANADA 


j and in this I was by no means deceived, for she was in- 


,|deed an unexceptionable wife. The husband extolled 


|her merits in a manner which reflected the greatest 
honour on him : she entered the room shortly afterwards, 
leading a boy and a girl by the hand, simply but neatly 
dressed, and bowing to the stranger ; the whole ceremony 
was performed in a manner seldom witnessed in Europe 
by a woman in her situation in life. If domestic felicity 
exists on earth, it cert uinly might be traced to this unos. 
tentatious dwelling ; both wife and husband cast a glance 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| at each other and at their children, truly indicative of 


happiness. 

My landlord, justly proud of his comfortable home, 
and anxious to show me every thing, from the garret to 
the cellar, now requested me to accompany him to the 
garden adjoining the house, also his property, and taste- 
fully laid out by his own hands. ‘ This small enclosure,’ 
said he, ‘has been made by myself, the same year I 
married. All the flowers, vegetables, shrubberies, and 
fruit trees, that you see, have been planted and nursed 
by this hand.’ 

“The garden bore evident marhs of having been great- 
ly taken care of: the trees almost sunk under the weight 
of various fruits. 1 also discovered vines, of which more 
than ten were crowded with grapes. On returning to 
the house, I was not a little surprised—I may add, 
agreeably surprised—to find that the mistress had, dur- 


which no landlady need have been ashamed. The table- 
cloth partook of the whiteness of snow: and, although 
the knives and forks could not lay claim to extraordinary 
beauty, yet the whole arrangement was so inviting, that 
it was truly delightful to sit down to the frugal and hos- 
pitable board.” 


Our next anecdote, though exceedingly amus- 
ing, is of a less interesting description. 


“On returning from this excursion, I was overtaken 
by one of the most awful storms I ever witnessed. It 
came on so suddenly, that no person was prepared for it. 
A tolerably large proportion of hats took their departure 
in the first onset, and the owners ran foul of each other 
in quest of their property, carried away by the violence 
of the wind. But what particularly attracted my atten- 
tion, was, that within five minutes the streets were filled 
with fragments of paper, sailing which ever way the eye 


linen, and other materjals, entirely interrupting the view. 
I happened to mention this circumstance to one of the 
citizens of the place, and received the following remark- 
able answer: ‘ No nation on earth,’ said he, ‘ uses a hat 
for so many purposes as a Yankee: it serves him at 
once for a head covering, a writing-desk, a larder, and a 


various descriptions : the doctor uses it as an apothecary's 
shop : the married man, returning from market, converts 
it into a depository for potatoes and other vegetables: to 
the traveller it serves as a knapsack. Nothing has been 
more severely censured among enlightened people than 
the reform lately introduced in the shape of hats. By 
the present fashion, it is next to impossible to put more 


cigars. Should, unfortunately, the present form be 
still more curtailed, then there will be no enduring the 
caprice of fashion, and who knows but a dreadful revo- 
lution may be the consequence !’ ” 

“That this picture is somewhat exaggerated, cannot 
well be denied, but entirely without foundation it cer- 
tainly isnot. A hat has unquestionably more offices to 
perform in these states than in any other country. To 
staff it with newspapers, letters, and cigars, is of com- 
mon occurrence. Can it then be wondered at if, when a 
sudden gust of wind dislodges it from the head, a shoal 








ing our temporary absence, prepared a cold collation, of 


turned, together with a variety of vegetables, pieces of 


portmanteau. In it the merchant deposits patterns of 


in its inside than a pocket-handkerchief, and a dozen of 
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DESCRIPTION ¢ 


of imprisoned objects should seck to take advantage of 
their liberty ?” 


Misery of a nocturnal visit to an 
city :-— 

“It was midnight before we reached our place of des- 
tination. To find accommodation at such an unseason- 
able hour is a thing I have been taught by woful experi- 
ence never to expect in America. Upon this occasion, 
I had to enjoy the benefit of a nocturnal drive through 
the streets of Philadelphia, from house to house, without 
a chance of success—alone, and unacquainted with the 
place—till daylight at length began to dawn upon me. 
An honest watchman (to the credit of the profession be 
it mentioned), at last took compassion on me, and indi- 
cated a house where I could at least, as he observed, get 
shelter for the night. But rest was out of the question. 
A creaking bed, a broken pane of glass, with a pair of 
inexpressibles filling the gap, and a confined atmosphere, 
formed the sum total of my comforts. Add to this, the 
size of the room, more suited for a dwarf than a full- 
grown person ; and it is, after all, but an imperfect pic- 
ture of my lonely lodging. By way of a substitute for a 
candle, a dismal lamp was handed to me, from which 
issued a smell so obnoxious to the spiders and rats, (co- 
occupants with me of this cage), that these little animals 
were actually taken ill with it, and kept in constant mo- 
tion till the sun at length broke in upon them. To lie 
down in such a place, when exhausted by fatigue, is 
easily done ; but the waking in the morning inspires re- 
flections of a serious stamp. A glance at the scattered 
objects around is enough to banish the inmate. .I lost 
no time, as may be supposed, in taking leave of my com. 
fortless quarters, and removed to Head’s Hotel, the best, 
without exception, in the United States.” 


WASHINGTON. 


“It was on a rainy, disagreeable, and un ymfortable 
November day, that I arrived at Washington. 
object which struck me at a distance was the capitol, the 
wonder of America, where the members of congress as- 
semble. 
at one end of the city, facing the president's house at the 


other extremity: both are connected by a long and wide | 


avenue, a mile in length, the only regular and close built 
street in the city. The stage moved slowly and cautiously 
over an infinity of rubbish, stones, and deep holes, as 
the avenue was then undergoing repair. 
were to be seen, and those consisted chiefly of slaves. 
Not a living being could I observe: there was none of 
the noise, confusion, and bustle, characteristic of a capi- 
tal. Hardly a coach could be perceived: if one did ap. 
pear, it was empty, or the driver was indulging in a 
comfortable nap on the box. In the streets, or rather 
roads, traversing the avenue which I entered, solitary 


American | 


The first | 


The situation of this edifice is on an eminence | 


Few people | 
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Delectabilities of the southern 


states :— 


travelling in 


“On arriving at Fredericksburg, I lost no time in 
taking advantage of the stage on the point of starting for 
| Richmond. Here I was soon reminded of another cit 
| cumstance, namely, my entrance into the southern statcs, 
| by the execrable condition of the public roads. The tra- 

vellor has to choose between two alternatives—to be 
|shaken to pieces, or be engulphed in deep mud-hole 
The roads are made of trees laid crosswise, emphatically 
called corduroy roads. It would, in many places, be quite 
impossible to effect a passage, if this precaution were not 
adopted, the soil being so soft, that the least rain is sufli- 
cient to make them impassable: the clay is often three 
feet deep, the wheels stick fast in it, and the carriage is 
consequently upset. 

“If the timber, thus laid across the 
cut, and so placed as to fit, it would answer the purpose 
of a well-constructed bridge; but, in so young a country 
as America, this cannot be expected. The trees are laid 
on the ground in their rough state, with the branches 
only cut off: in a thousand places the inhabitants had 
not even given themselves time, or perhaps voluntarily 
neglected, to take off the small boughs, so that it not an- 
frequently happened that, owing to these leafy branches 
becoming entangled with the wheels, the trees on the 
road were displaced. ‘The question then naturally arose, 
which was the stronger—the wheel or the branches : but 
never did the driver attempt to check the speed of the 
horses, from apprehension that the coach would go to 
pieces. This idea seldom enters the mind of an Ameri- 
can coachman ; nevertheless, there is no country on earth 
where this precaution would be more advisable than in 
the squthern parts of the United States, still so thinly 
peopled, that you may travel miles and miles through 
forests, without discovering a human habitation where 
assistance could be procured in case of necessity. 

“ The cause of this indifference to horses and coaches 
is, that all stages carry mail-bags, which, according to 
contract with the post-office department, must arrive at 
their destination at a given time, otherwise the con- 
tractor is liable to a considerable fine. ‘To evade this re- 
sult, he gives the drivers strong injunctions to make all 
possible haste, let the consequence be what it may; they 
therefore proceed with the utmost celerity, regardless of 
| the danger of breaking down coaches or killing horses. 
| The consequence is, that accidents too often occur ; and, 
| on such occasions, if a carriage or team cannot be found 
in the neighbourhood, the driver takes the mail-bags, 
throws them upon a cart, and thus continues his jour- 
ney, leaving the unfortunate passengers in the middle of 
the road, in a bog, or in a forest, many miles from any 


habitation.” 
We 


volume « 


roads, had been 





have not yet reached the end of the first 
f this work; but we must pause. 


houses were here and there observed, distant several hun- | 


dred yards from each other. I could scarcely believe my 
eyes: I fancied myself in a village. Is this Washing. 
ton, said I to myself, the capital of another hemisphere ? 
My features must have expressed what passed inwardly, 
for an American, who happened to be in the same coach, 
asked me, half smiling, whether, with my European no- 
tions of a metropolis, I was not rather disappointed in 
my expectations? He concluded these enquiries by add- 
ing, in a serious tone: ‘Simplicity is the motto of a 
republic. What you see is a true illustration of it. 
What can be more grand than that a country, so exten- 
sive as the continent of North America, should not re- 
quire a larger spot than this for a capital?” I made no 
answer to this remark, just recollecting one of Washing- 
ton Irving’s expressions—* Washington, this immense 
metropolis, which makes so glorious an appearance on 


paper. 


A Description of the Azores, or Western Islands. 
By Captain Boid, late of H. M. F. Majesty’s 
Navy. 8vo. Churton. 1835. 


Neither poetry nor romance can add to the 
beautiful features with which nature has embel- 
ilished this lovely cluster of enchanted islands, 
“where all, save the spirit of man, is divine ;” 
and we are happy to see the public attention at- 
tracted, through the medium of this well-written 
volume, to a scene in which the social system 
lealls so loudly for improvement. The present 
state of Portuguese polities is peculiarly auspi 
lcious to the advance of reform, and, perhaps, in 
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The drug, the cord, the steel, the flood, the flame, 
Turmoil of action, tedium of rest, 
And lust of change, though for the worst, proclaim 


no part of the youthful queen’s dominions is it so 
loudly called for as in these misgoverned islands, 
where religion has degenerated into bigotry, and 
the progress of industry and of civilisation has 
ween checked by the prejudices and the imbecility Scene wane the bill of faoe beteen we facta, 


of the government. Captain Boid, — Who would not spurn the banquet and the board— 
to portray the actual state of society in the Prefer th’ eternal, but oblivious fast 

Azores, and the evils resulting from the narrow To life’s frail-fretted thread, and death’s suspended 
policy hitherto pursued, than to display a passion wend % 


for the picturesque, does not deal very largely in 
descriptions of the scenery of these beautiful 
islands. The orbission is, however, supplied by 
several lithographic sketches, from the pencil of ; 
Admiral Sartorious; and, by the following extract, Of heaven or hell, we ask, than the blind herd they 
it will be seen that the author was not indifferent led? 
to the charms of the landscape :— Or he that in Valdarno did prolong 

The Night, her rich star-studded page to reaad— 
Could he point out, midst all that brilliant throng, 

His fixed and final home, from fleshy thraldom freed? 


He that the topmost stone of Babel plann’d, 
And he that braved the crater’s boiling bed— 
Did these a clearer, closer view command 


“We trotted off towards the heights that surround 
the Va! das sete Cidades, which we soon reached, being 
only between two or three miles distant—though in parts 
up a steep acclivity, On attaining the summit, a little | ygin4. that have scann’d Creation’s vast domain, 
more than 2000 feet above the level of the sea, we} ™ And secrets solved, till then to sages seal’d 
enjoyed at once the comprehensive view of the whole Whilst Nature enna their sntellectual reign ; 


tract constituting the celebrated valley, besides an ex- Exti ww: thi ‘omar thi — 
terior prospect, similar to that described from the summit a" Y 2S — 
vealed. 


of Maffra. ‘The valley is a basin surrounded by moun. 
tains nearty fifteen miles in circumference, and forming | Devouring grave! we might the less deplore 


the lips of a stapendous crater, whose interior sides are Th’ extinguish’d lights that in thy darkness dwell, 
composed of pumice, and slope down at an angle of 45 | wouidst thou, from that last zodiac, one restore, 
degrees to the bottom—where is formed a rich valley That might th’ enigma solve, and doubt, man’s tyrant, 


nine miles in circumference, with (in the centre) two 
beautiful unruffled lakes, occupying one third of the 
whole superficies, and separated only by a narrow | To live in darkness—in despair to die— 


quell. 


isthmus ; the one is called Lagoa grande, the other Lagoa Is this indeed the boon to mortals given ! 

azul—close to which, and delightfully situated on the | [s there no port—no rock of refuge nigh ? 

borders, are the few white cottages called the Seven There is—to those who fix their anchor-hope in 
Cities. The reader will naturally ask the origin of this heaven. 


appellation. I know not; no one in the island knew, nor 
is it any where recorded. Turn then, O man! and cast all else aside : 


“ The interior sides of this crater are deeply furrowed Direct thy wandering thoughts to things above— 
by rocky ravines, from the summit to the lakes, many of | Low at the cross bow down—in that confide, 
them presenting picturesque cascades and most romantic Till doubt be lost in faith, and bliss secured in love. 











“ } 
scenery. ‘The higher portions of the slopes are covered . 
with luxuriant ferns and underwood, together with patches | — —~ —-—— --—— 
we | 
of wild myrtle, box, arbutus, and other evergreens—below eT 
) : : 


which the descent is clothed with groves of orange and | 
lemon trees; and at the bottom, round the borders of the | THE DEEPEST MINE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
lakes, lies a cultivated plain that produces the most fer- | 
tile crops of grain, pulse and grapes, with excellent hemp | The shaft at present sinking at Monkwearmouth 
and flax.” | Colliery, near Sunderland, has attained a consi- 
derably greater depth than any mine in Great 
aa rc Britain (or, estimating its depth from the level of 
the sea, than any mine in the world). Pearce’s 
_ shaft, at the consolidated mines in Cornwall, was, 
Ltrs. till lately, the deepest in the island—being about 
1470 feet in perpendicular depth, of which 1150 
‘The following poem has been kindly transmitted to us by a gen feet are below the surface of the sea. The bot- 
Hleman to whom the writer was well known. “ Circumstances,” |tom of Woolf’s shaft (also at the consolidated 
he observes, “add much to its interest ;—having been written bat . - a0 ” , a " “— . 
' short time previous to his death, and while labouring under that mines ) is 1250 feet be low _ the Se 8; but Its total 
strong excitement of mind occasioned by the decision of his medical depth is less than that of Pearce’s shaft. The 
vivisers that he must undergo an operation; rather than submit to bottom of the Monkwearmouth shaft is already 
vitien, 1 is generally beheved that he comasitted suicide 4 > : ‘ 
upwards of 1500 feet below high water mark, and 


From the London Athenaum 


BY THE LATE REV. C. ©. COLTON 





= long shall man’s imprisoned spirit groan . 1600 feet below the surface of the ground. It was 
Wi wan omaieh heaven and deep disgust of earth? | commenced in May, 1826. The upper part of the 
ere all worth knowing never can be known, shaft passes through the lower magnesian lime- 


‘ - » , . ' 2 ; , . * 
And all that can be known, alas! is nothing worth. stone strata, which overlap the south-eastern dis- 


Untaught by saint, by cynic, or by sage, trict of the geat Newcastle Coal-field, and which, 





And all the spoils of time that load their shelves, including a stratum of “freestone sand” at the 
We do not quit, but change our joys in age— bottom of the limestone, extended, at Monkwear- 
Joys framed to stifle thought, and lead us from our- | mouth, to the thickness of 330 feet, and discharged 
selves, towards the bottom of the strata the prodigious 


How dull life’s banquet is—how ill at ease the guest. 
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EUGENE BEAUHARNAIS. 


quantity of 3000 gallons of water per minute,— 
for the raising of which into an off-take drift, a 
double-acting steam-engine, working with a power 
of from 180 to 200 horses, was found necessary. 
The first unequivocal stratum of the coal forma- 
tion, viz: a bed of coal one and a half inches 
thick, was not reached till August, 1831, (being 
about 344 feet below the surface, ) after which the 
tremendous influx of water which had so long im- 
peded the sinking operations, was “ stopped back” 
by cylindrical “metal tubbing” or casing, fitted 
(in a series of small portions) to the shaft, and 
extending from below the above bed of coal to 
within 26 yards of the surface. The sinking now 
proceeded with spirit—still no valuable bed of 
coal was reached, although the shaft had passed 
considerably above 600 feet into the coal mea- 
sures, and much deeper than had hitherto been 
found requisite for reaching some of the known 
seams. It became evident that the miners were 
in unknown ground. A new “feeder of water” 
was encountered at the great depth of 1000 feet, 
requiring fresh pumps and a fresh outlay of money. 
The prospects of the owners became unpromising 
in the eyes of most men, and were denounced as 
hopeless by many of the coal-viewers! still the 
Messrs. Pemberton (the enterprising owners of 
this colliery) continued, and, in October last, 
reached a seam of considerable value and thick- 
ness, at the depth of 1578 feet below the surface ; 
and presuming that this newly discovered seam 
was identified with the Bensham seam of the 
Tyne, (or Maudlin seam of the Wear,) they are 
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coal dust ) rose to 71. A small pool of water 
was standing at the end of the drift. Tempe 
rature of this water at 11 o’clock, 70; 3 hours later 
694. A register thermometer was buried 18 inches 
deep below the floor, and about 10 yards from the 
entrance of the drift; 40 minutes afterwards its 
maximum temperature was 67. Another register 
thermometer was similarly buried near the end of 
the drift; and after a similar period indicated a 
maximum temperature of 70. It was then placed 
in a deeper hole and covered with small coal ;— 
some water oozed out of the side of this hole to 
the depth of 6 or 8 inches above the thermometer, 
which, upon being examined after a sufficient in- 
terval of time, indicated a temperature of 714. A 
stream of gas bubbles (igniting with the flame of 
a candle) issued through the water collected in 
this hole; the bulbs of two very sensible therm« 
meters were immersed under water in this stream 
of gas, and indicated a temperature constantly 
varying between 71.5 and 72.6. A thermometer 
was lowered to the bottom of a hole drilled to the 
depth of 24 feet into the floor of another of the 
workings, and the atmospheric air excluded from 
it by a tight stopping of clay ; this thermometer 
being raised after the lapse of 48 hours, stood at 
71.2. Other experiments, in the prosecution of 
these enquiries, are contemplated. 


EUGENE BEAUHARNAIS. 


The father of the young sovereign matrimonial 
of Portugal, Prince Ewzene de Beauharnais, was 








| descended from a noble family in the province of 
| Berry ; he was Viceroy of Italy, Prince of Venice, 
jand Hereditary Grand Duke of Frankfort, and 
| married the Princess Auguste, daughter of Maxi- 
}milian Joseph, King of Bavaria. By the 8th ar- 
ticle of the Treaty of Paris, in 1814, Prince Eu- 
gene, as Viceroy of Italy, was promised a suitable 
establishment out of France; which was confirmed 
by the treaty between Austria and Bavaria, 23d 
April, 1815, signed by the plenipotentiaries of 
Russia and Prussia, with the consent of England. 
| The King of Bavaria assigned him for residence 
}the chateau of Bayreuth, with all its appurte 
nances. In May, 1816, Prince Eugene concluded 
with the pope a treaty, by which he purchased 
|fiefs in the Roman state for 150,000 scudi. In 
1817, he was created Duc de Leuchtenberg and 
Prince d’Eichstadt, with the title of Royal High 
ness. The ducal house of Leuchtenberg is the 
first principality of Bavaria, and the family ranks 
|immediately alter the princes and the princesses 
The Leuchtenbergs possess, under the sovereignty 
of Bavaria, a principality of 24,000 inhabitants, 
and arevenue of 110,000 florins. The late Princ: 
Eugene also purchased the territory of Eichstadal, 
and several forests, fisheries, mines, and estates 
He died 21st February, 1834, at 


rapidly deepening their shaft, in anticipation of 
reaching the Hutton, or most valuable seam, at 
no distant period, but which, (if their anticipa- 
tions are well founded,) will be found at a depth 
approaching 300 fathoms from the surface! In 
the mean time, however, workings have very re- 
cently commenced in the supposed Bensham seam. 
A party of scientific gentlemen descended into 
these workings on Saturday last, and, aided by 
every facility and assistance which could be af- 
forded to them by the Messrs. Pemberton, made 
several barometric and thermometric observations, 
the detail of which will be deeply interesting to 
many of our readers. A barometer at the top of 
the shaft (87 feet above high water mark) stood 
at 30.518, its attached thermometer (Fahrenheit) 
being 53. On being carried down to the new | 
workings (1584 feet below the top) it stood at | 
32.280, and, in all probability higher than ever 
before seen by human eye! the attached thermo- 
meter being 58. Four workings or drifts had been 
commenced in the coal ; the longest of them being 
that “to the dip,” 22 yards in length and nearly 
2 in breadth—to the end of which the current of 
fresh air for ventilating the mine was diverted— 
(and from which the pitmen employed in its ex- 
cavation had just departed,) was selected for the | at Allersdorf. 


following thermometric observations. (Tempe-| Munich. 
rature of the current of air near the entrance of | His highness Duke Augustus is colonel com 


the drift, 62 Fahrenheit; near the end of the drift, | mandant of the 6th regiment of the Bavarian Ca- 
63 ; close to the face or extremity of the drift, and | valry ; and his only brother, Prince Maximilian, 
beyond the current of air, 68.) A piece of coal | is a subaltern in the 4th regiment of cavalry in 
was hewn from the face; and two thermome-|the same service. His highness’s aunt is Hor- 
ters placed in the spot just before occupied by |tense Duchess de St. Leu, wife of Louis Bona- 
the coal (their bulbs being instantly covered with | parte. 
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Critical PMotices. 


Allan Cunningham's edition of the Works of Burns is 
now completed, by the publication of the eighth volume. 
It contains Burns’s remarks on Scotish song , the memo- 
randa of three tours, made at the time for the purpose of 
being expanded into a complete narrative; and some 
fragments from the poet's commonplace-book, including 
the rough materials from which he composed the jour- 
nal, unfortunately lost to the world, through the perfidy 
of a rascal-acquaintance of the bard's, who stole it. A 
very copious glossary (with illustrative quotations from 
Scotish authors), an index, and a selection from the po- 
etical tributes to the memery of Burns, are appended. 
Among the tributes, the latest, and the most spontaneous 
in feeling and characteristic in style, is Allan's own, in 
which he takes leave of his pleasant task. The artist, 
D. O. Hill, has continued improving with every volume. 
The vignettes of Ayr and the Pier of Leith are more 
successfully emulative of Stanficld than some former 
views were of Turner. They are very clever works of art, 
and beautifully engraved. We subjoin the editor’s leave- 
taking, entire. 


My task is ended—fareweel, Robin ! 

My prentice muse stands sad and sobbin’, 

To think thy country kept thee scrubbin’ 
Her barmy barrels, 

Of strains immortal mankind robbin’, 
And thee of laurels. 


Let learning’s Greekish grubs cry humph! 
Hot zealots groan, cold critics grumph! 
And ilka starr’d and garter’d sumph 
Yawn, hum and ha; 
In glory’s pack thou art a trumph, 
And sweeps them a’. 


Round thee flock’d scholars mony a cluster, 
And dominies came in a fluster, 
In words three span lang ’gan they bluster 
Of classic models, 
Of Tally’s light and Virgil’s lustre, 
And shook their noddles. 


Ye laugh’d, and muttering, “ Learning! d—n her !” 
Stood bauldly up, but start or stammer 
Wi’ Nature's fire for lore and grammar, 
And classic rules, 
Crush'd them as Thor's triumphant hammer 
Smash'd paddock-stools. 


And thou wert right and they were wrang— 
The sculptor’s toil, the poet’s sang, 
In Greece and Rome frae nature sprang, 
And bauld and free, 
In sentiment and language strang, 
They spake like thee. 


Thy muse came like a giggling taupie, 
Dancing her lane: her sangs sae sappy, 
Cheer’d men like drink’s inspiring drappie, 
Then, grave and stern, 
High moral truths sublime and happy 
She made them learn. 


Auld gray-beard Lear, wi’ college lantern, 
O’er rales of Horace stoitering, venturin’ 
At song glides to oblivion saunterin’ 
And starless night ; 
Whilst thou, up cleft Parnassus canterin’, 
Lives on in light. 


Tn light thou livest. While birds lo’e simmer, 
Wild bees the blossom, buds the timmer, 
And man lo’es woman—rosie limmer ! 


NOTICES. 


Thy glorious halo nought the dimmer 
Will ever be. 


For me, though both sprung from ae mother, 
I'm but a weakly young half brother, 
Sae, O forgive my musing swither, 
lid toils benighted, 
*T was lang a wish that nought could smother 
To see thee righted. 


Frae Kyle, wi’ music in her bowers, 

Frae faery glens, where wild Doon pours, 

Frae hills, bedropp’d wi’ sunny showers, 
On Solway strand, 

I've gather’d, Burns, thy scatter’d flowers 
Wii’ filial hand. 


And O, bright and immortal spirit! 
If ought that lessens thy rare merit 
I’ve utter’d, like a god thou'lt bear it: 
Thou canst but know 
Thy stature few or none can peer it 
Now born below. 


“ Oriental Memoirs, by James Forbes, Esq., 2nd edit. 
revised by his daughter the Countess de Montalembert. 
2 vols. 8vo.’—It is assigned as an apology for the repub- 
lication of these rather antiquated Memoirs, that India 
has not changed since their first appearance ; but, fortu- 
nately, our knowledge of India has been more progres- 
sive, and topics on which the author has only given im- 
perfect hints, have been since fully investigated and 
explained. The Hinda and Mahomedan creeds, of which 
Mr. Forbes had only some vague general notions, have, 
within the last few years, been thoroughly examined by 
persons who had more lcisure and better opportunities 
for enquiry ; and no one would now dream of consulting 
the rambling accounts of an unscientific observer for in- 
formation respecting the Natural History of Hindustan. 
It is said, however, that the author has described certain 
customs of the East, which elucidate passages of Scrip- 
ture that were previously open to infidel objections. On 
this subject the present editor does not.scem to be the 
best of judges, for, in the biographical memoir prefixed 
to the first volume, we read, “ He had more of that Chris- 
tian charity recommended by St. Peter, which suffereth 
long, and is kind,” &c. ‘This is robbing Paul to pay 
Peter, for the passage alluded to occurs in the epistle to 
the Corinthians. There are, no doubt, customs described 
in these volumes which will recall to the memory similar 
customs mentioned in the Bible ; but any thing like elu- 
cidation of difficulties, or refutation of infidel objections, 
we have been unable to discover. The best that can be 
said of these volumes, is, that they are written in a light 
gossiping style, and that they bear the marks of amiable 
temper and kindly feeling; those who wish to obtain a 
general notion of India may consult the work with ed- 
vantage : those who seek accurate information must go 
elsewhere. 


“ Tales of Woman's Trials, by Mrs. S. C. Hall.”— 
There are few writers who keep their places on the pages 
of our annuals more gracefuily or pleasantly than Mrs 
Hall—there is always a freshness, and oftentimes an in- 
vention, displayed in her stories, which more parsimoni- 
ous contrivers of fiction would spin out into the mystic 
three volumes. Having acknowledged this, we must add 
our conviction that her short tales read better singly than in 
conjunction with each other, and that we doubt the policy 
of thus collecting them into a volume. Many, too, have 
appeared before, and this, we think, should have been 
stated. “ Grace Huntley” is the best of the series, though 
there are power and feeling in all of them, and an earnest 
and affectionate pleading of the cause of womankind, 
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sex, which is much more to our taste than the vigorous 
‘and sometimes rather noisy) assertion of their rights, to 
which some lady-champions have treated us. There is 
also sound religious feeling manifest throughout the vo- 
lume, and it will be (what we imagine it was intended 
to be) a welcome present to the young. 


Geill’s Topography of Rome and its Vicinity. 

These elegant volumes are indispensable to the com- 
plete scholar and the classical traveller. No one can 
thoroughly study the history of the earlier ages of Rome, 
or understand the more familiar allasions of her writers, 
without possessing this work. The happier classic who 
is able to follow out his studies upon the spot, cannot 
prudently or even cheaply do without it: it will serve at 
once as a guide and an instructor, telling him whither 
and by what direction to pursue his researches, and indi- 
rectly teaching him the means by which he may engraft 
the antiquary upon the scholar, and confirm, correct, or 
get beyond his teacher. 

Taking Rome as his central point, Sir William Gell 
has extended his surveys in all directions, noticing every 
celebrated spot, whether primitive, classical, modern, or 
compounds of each and all, and taking them in alpha- 
betical order. ‘The work is not, and indeed from its na- 
ture could not have been, a hasty production. Years of 
labours of love have been devoted to the unconscious ac- 
cumulation of materials; the previous publications of the 
author had rendered him skilful in the immediate prac- 
tice of classical antiquarianism ; the study of a whole life 
had imbued him with the requisite knowledge and feel- 
ing for the task. When the composition was finally de- 
termined on, he made, in addition to personal examina- 
tions, a trigonometrical survey of the district, applying 
modern science to bear upon ancient remains. The re- 
sult of this particular labour accompanies the volume in 
the shape of the completest map of “ Rome and its En. 
virons” we ever saw, or which indeed can ever have been 
published. 

We have spoken of the work as addressed to the scho- 
lar; and so of course it is; but there is nothing dry in 
its execution to frighten the general reader, nor is its 
interest altogether limited to one class. The thorough 
knowledge of the author renders his ideas distinct, whe- 
ther they be true or whether they be doubtful. His ac- 
quaintance with the present aspect of things enables him 
to throw the life of existing nature into his descriptions. 
His style is easy, clear, and academic: and his mode of 
treating the subjects is learnedly gossip-like. Various 
associations are also called up in turning over its leaves. 
Many ages seem dimly to pass in review before us. We 
catch some obscure glimpses of the lost nations which 
flourished before the period of authentic history. We 
see Rome in her early struggles, and are taken over the 
very fields on which (pinning our faith to Sir William) 
they took place. She is again presented to us in her 
high and palmy state; melancholy memorials of her de- 
cline constantly come up before us; monuments of the 
insecurity, anarchy, and romance of the middle ages, are 
frequently seen ; but her present degradation and decay 
is the constant and all-pervading feeling. 

The Topography, it may be supposed, is not well 
adapted for quotation ; nor will isolated passages convey 
any other notion of the work than its form. 

There is an appendix on the History and Language of 
Ancient Italy. One object of the paper on Language is 
to show, that the Umbrian or Etruscan tongue—the root 
of the Latin—was in its origin a mixture of Gaulish and 
of the ancient barbarous Greek spoken by the Italian 
Pelasgi; some of the words being Gaulish or Celtic; 
others, with the structure and characters of the language, 
being old Greek. Another and a more useful object, is 
to prove the barbarous state in which the Latin language 
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continued until a late period of the republic; when a 
constant communication with Greece took place, after 
which the Roman tongue rapidly advanced to its perfect 
condition. The philologist may not, perhaps, yield im- 
plicit confidence to all that Sir William advances; but 
he will find the paper learned, curious, and valuable. 
The essay on the History of Ancient Italy is intended 
to prove the truth of the Pelasgian migrations into that 
country. The subject matter, it may be said, consists of 
darkness visible ; and it would be difficult to prove satis- 
factorily the various premises which the learned author 
uses so freely, and with such mastery, to establish his 
case. Upon this paper, and upon several articles in the 
Topography itself, the general reader and the less enthu- 
siastic scholar will be driven to wonder, that circum- 
stances and persons whose existence he has always 
dreamed were fabulous, doubtful, or at best obscure, 
should be quoted and used in argument as undeniable 
facts. After his examination of Sir William Gell’s la- 
bours is finished, he may also say to himself—* Behold 
the last of the Anglo-Romans: the product of another 
age, more learned, more laborious, more accomplished, 
but less useful than ours. The magnitude and number 
of our revolutions and migrations—the weight of the 
‘es alienum per omnis terras ingens’—and the pressure 
of population, on which, less lucky than the ancient Pe- 
lasgi, we have no oracle to direct us, have diverted our 
thoughts from the past to the present—from speculation 
to practice.” 


NOTICES. 


Sketches of Corfu, Foreign and Domestic, is a little 
work which aims at giving the interest of life to descrip 
tions of manners, and scenery, by interweaving with 
them allusions to the personal feelings of the pilgrim- 
narrator, and the traditions, legends, and historiettes 
connected with the island. The idea is not bad, and the 
scene well adapted to the idea. Corfu is little known; 
its scenery is romantic; its clime, beauty itself; the 
manners of the people, Greek, with a Venitian cross ; 
within the memory of living man, they have had a 
variety of rulers, and it is now a colony or dependency 
of Great Britain. In the execution, the utmost is not 
made of the advantages of the subject, although an 
agreeable volume is produced. ‘The descriptions of 
scenery are picture-like; the tales pretty and interest- 
ing, though without much of historical vraisemblance ; 
and the sketches of manners lively and amusing, but 
with an air of being coloured for effect. The introduc- 
tion of the fair author's personal character rather in- 
jures than improves the work. She wishes to appear 
as a sort of respectable female * Childe,’”’ who has gone 
to Corfu without any conceivable object unless to talk of 
being separated from all objects of * affection.” But the 
dramatic part is, luckily, not sustained: saving in this 
affectution, there is neither gloom nor misanthropy in 
the book. 


The translation of Dr. Bechstein’s Cage Birds is a 
very delightful book of its kind. The author was a 
German physician, who cave his leisure hours to bird- 
fancying, ard in time made his relaxation a study. As 
he appears to have been eminent in ielation to his 
hobby, he was solicited to write a treatise on the subject, 
and, many years ago, complied with the “request of 
friends.” The task was fulfilled in such a manner as 
might have been expected from a scientific enthusiast; 
the method is clear and orderly; the manner earnest ; 
ihe style pleasant, from its German simplicity. The 
author first takes a general view of “ Housebirds,” in 
their songs (where they have any), their habitations, 
food, breeding. disorders, the prubable duration of their 
lives, and the best mode of catching them. He then 
arranges his subjects in classes, aud describes each 
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species in detail, the descriptions embracing all the 
foregoing heads. How the translation of the honest 
doctor came to be delayed so long, we know not. The 
task has been ably done: the spirit of the original being 
infused into the English ; corrective, qualifying, or illus- 
trative notes added; and some information on several 
species which have been recently kept with success in 
this country, introduced into the work: it seems to us 
an indispensable book for the bird-fancier. 

The Tough Yarns of an Oxp Satror are not spun out 
to a wearisome length. To carry out his simile, they 
are strands of seasoned cables,.and as good “ marine 
stores” as any that have found their way through the 
press for some time. We have a variety of such stories 
as are told round the galley-fire, or on a sunny bench in 
Greenwich Hospital; in which Jack’s homely readings 
of the vernacular tongue are preserved as well as the sea 
slang. In the fictitious and abundant use of nautical 
phraseology, and the force and vividness of the similes, 
consists mainly the humour of the writing: the puns are 
bad, as well as unseasonable. The Oip Satxor paints 
sea-scenes and adventures with vigour and gusto; now 
and then reminding us of Tom Cringle, and with a strong 
sense of the cotaical that approaches Smollett. 

George Cruikshank has caught the spirit of the author, 
in his illustrative etchings. The look and action of the 
two sailors espying a land crab crawling off with the 
head of their deceased comrade—the way in which the 
sailor runs off and the Spanish customhouse-officer after 
him—the sneaking alacrity of movement and furtive 
looks of the three French dragoons that the fat and jolly 
old sailor is bearing down upon with a brace of pistols as 
his “ bow-chasers”—the wonder and delight of the ugly 
Irishman when his captain’s wife hugs and kisses him 
before her husband and the officers and crew—and the 
consternation and chagrin of the Neopolitan count whom 
Admiral Trowbridge is kicking out of his cabin—are 
capitally expressed. The group of pensioners in the 
frontispiece, too, is full of character. 

The well-known circumstance of Nelson's sacrifice of 
Prince Caraccioli, at the instance of Lady Hamilton— 
one of the few spots on his character—is effectively told ; 
and the murder of a tyrannical and cruel captain and his 
officers by the crew, is painted with sanguine colours. 
But perhaps the best bit of description, and one which 
will convey a favourable yet fair notion of the merit of 
the volume, is this of 

A CUTTING OUT. 

“ At two bells, instead of calling the watch, the hands 
e turned up, and all ordered aft on to the quarterdeck ; 
where the captain was standing as upright as a fathom 
of smoke in a calm, and the master was bent down like 
a yard of pump-water measured from the spout, and 
looking over a chart of the harbour, as busy as the devil 

in a gale of wind. 

“ Well, every soul fore and aft mustered in the twink. 
ling of a handspike, and they all crowded together as if 
they'd been stowed with a jack-screw for a long voyage; 
and then the captain up and tells "em that he meant to 
head the boats himself, and cut the Harmoine out, if they 
would do their duty like men and back him. My eyes, 
if there warn’t a cheer then, there never was one before 
nor since ; and the lads, to seal the bargain, gived one 
another a grip of the fist that would have squeezed a 
lemon as dry as a biscuit. 

“So, you see, the murder was out, and every man be- 
twixt the cabin-windows and the figure-head volunteered 
to the duty: but the captain said he wouldn’t take more 
than one hundred, including officers and marines; he 
was sorry to leave any behind, as he believed them to be 
all brave fellows, but some must stay to work the ship, 
and, if necessary, bring her into action. 


NOTICES. 


tommyhawks, and cutlashes got ready, and long hook. 
ropes coiled away, in the starn-sheets of each boat, and 
clinched to the ring in the bottom ; the oars and rullocks 
were muffled and well greased, so that a sound might 
not be heard louder than the sigh of a periwinkle. 

“The sun set soon after six o’clock; and as soon as 
twilight came on—which in them latitudes, when the sun 
is on the equator, and it was very near it then, comes on 
in a few minutes—the ship was hove in stays and stood 
in-shore, with a pleasant breeze and a stern swell setting 
after her. About eight o’clock, the wind died away, the 
yards were laid square, and the boats hoisted out, whilst 
those on the quarters were lowered, and all were soon 
manned for the expedition and shoved off. Whilst they’re 
pulling in shore, messmates, I'll just lucydate Captain 
Hamilton’s plan of attack. 

“ Now, mind me, this here paper of *bacca shall be 
one battery, and this here 'bacca-box shall be the other bat- 
tery, and this here shut-knife shall be the Harmoine—the 
laniard sarving for one cable out of the hawse-hole, and 
this piece of marline for the other cable out of the gun- 
room port; [he arranged the articles on the table.) Now 
the boats were to pull in, and the boarding parties had 
each a different place to board at. As soon as they got 
upon deck, the boats with their respective crews were to 
cut the cables and then go a head to tow; whilst four of 
the boarders were instantly to shine aloft to loose the 
foretop-sail and two to loose the mizentop-sail; which, if 
possible, were to be sheeted home to catch the breeze 
coming off the land. The Surprise was to come in close 
to the harbour’s mouth, to act as circumstances required. 

“The boats kept close together, but didn’t make any 
quick head-way, as the captain meant to get in about 
midnight; when he expected the Spaniards would have 
their eyes buttoned up, and their ears plugged with their 
nighteaps, like the hawse-holes in blue water. 

“ Well, d’ye see, it was just about eight bells when the 

mast-heads of the Harmoine showed above the land, and 
the light rigging looked like a fine spider's web traced on 
the silvery sky ; and there too fluttered the yellow rag, 
that was soon to be humbled under the saucy pennant of 
St. George. On pulled the boats, and except the ripple 
of the oars and the hissing of the foam in their wakes, 
silence slept deep and still, distarbed only by the moan 
of the sea as it broke upon the rocky shore. 
“ Suddenly there was a flash; and before the report 
could be heard, grapeshot were jumping about the boats 
and splashing up the water like a shoal of flying-fish at 
play. This firing was from a couple of guard-boats, each 
mounting a twelve-pounder ; and if it did no other mis- 
chief, it aroused Jack Spaniard, who it appears was up 
and rigged like a sentry-box ; and before a cat could lick 
her ear, flames of fire seemed to be bursting from the 
dark rocks, like lightning from a black thundercloud : it 
was the frigate, speaking with her maindeck and fokstle 
uns. 

“ Finding that the enemy was prepared, the captain 
had less delicacy in alarming them out of their sleep, and 
so the boats’ crews gave three tremendous cheers. May- 
hap your honour never heard the cheers on going into 
action, when the voice of man goes from heart to heart 
and stirs up all that is brave and noble in the human 
breast ; it invigorates and strengthens every timber in a 
fellow’s frame, and is to the weak or mild what mother’s 
milk is to the infant. 
“ Well, they gave three British cheers as would have 
stirred up the blood of an anchor-stock, if it had any ; 
and on they dashed, stretching to their oars with a good- 
will, and making the water brilliant with their tracks as 
they pulled for the devoted frigate, then almost three- 
quarters of a mile distant, which kept sending forth the 
red flames from the muzzle of her guns as the boats gal- 
lantly approached. 





“ Well, the men were picked out, the muskets, pistols, 


“ Captain Hamilton boarded on the starboard-bow, and 
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with the gunner and eight or ten men cleared the fokstle. 
The doctor boarded on the larboard-bow, and with his 
party joined the captain ; and the other boats having dis- 
charged their men, the whole of the boarders attacked 
the quarterdeck, where the Spanish officers had collected, 
and tought with desperation. And now mind the down- 
right impudence of the thing ; for whilst they were fight- 
ing for possession on deck, the sails were loosed aloft, the 
cables were cut, and the boats were towing the ship out 
of the harbour; and the craft, as if she warn’t honestly 
come by, was walking off from the land like seven bells 
half-struck : if that warn’t going the rig, then blow me 
if I know what is. 

“ When the Spaniards saw that the ship was actually 
under weigh, with sail on her, and the boarding parties 
cutting down all afore ‘em, a great number jumped over- 
board and some ran below whilst the killed and wounded 
lay in all directions. About this time, Captain Hamilton 
received such a tremendous crack on the head from 
the but-end of a musket, as brought a general illu- 
mination into his eyes and stretched him senseless on 
the deck. A Spaniard, who had fallen near him, raised 
his dagger to stab him to the heart; but the tide of ex- 
istence was ebbing like a torrent, his brain was giddy, his 
aim faltered, and the point descended in the captain's 
right thigh. Dragging away the blade with the last 
convulsive energy of a death-struggle, he lacerated the 
wound. Again the reeking steel was upheld, and the 
Spaniard placed his left hand near the captain’s heart to 
mark his aim more sure: again the dizziness of dissolu- 
tion spread over his sight, down came the dagger into 
the captain’s left thigh, and the Spaniard was a corpse. 

“ The upper deck was cleared, and the boarders rushed 
below on the maindeck to complete their conquest. Here 
the slaughter was dreadful, till the Spaniards called out 
for quarter, and the carnage ceased: but no sooner was 
the firing on board at an end, when the sodgers at the 
batteries—who had been wondering at the frigate moving 
away as if by magic, and had been calling a whole 
reg’ment of saints to help 'em—let fly from nearly two 
hundred pieces of cannon, as if they were saying their 
prayers and wanted the British tars to count the beads. 
Howsomever, the wind was very light close in-shore, and 
the smoke mantled thick and heavy on the waters, so as 
to mask the ship from view, but a chance twenty-four- 
pounder hulled her below the water-mark. and they were 
obliged to rig the pumps. The mainmast, too, at one 
time was in danger from the stay and springstay being 
shot away, and the head-swell tumbling in made the 
frigate roll heavily ; but about two in the morning they 
got out of gun-shot, the towing-boats were called along- 
side, and ever thing made snug. ‘Thus in an hour and 
three-quarters the frigate was boarded, carried, and clear 
from the batteries. 


Potabdvilia. 

A Relic.—At Bavai, near Valenciennes, by the side 
of the road to Avesnes, one of the seven old Roinan roads 
that concentrated at Bavai, a very fine cinerary urn in 





bronze, between nine and ten inches in height, including | 
jand lonely hours of imprisonment; and when he was 


the cover, and eight inches in diameter, was discovered 
lately. It contained some small bones nearly reduced to 
dust, and has the following inscription: Dis M. Hertius, 
C. Anno VIICX. It is in fine preservation, and orna- 
mented with bas-reliefs, in the purest style, and of supe- 
rior workmanship. It probably was made to contain the 
ashes of one of the companions of Tiberius, who died 
at Bavai during the residence of that emperor there. 
Joseph Bonaparte——The muleteers both of Spain and 
Portugal have a custom of shearing the hair quite close 
on the back and sides of their beasts, in order to prevent 
the pack-saddle galling them ; the rump is usually orna- 
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mented by this means, with flowers and other devices. 
On one in Spain, I saw the following ludicrous carica. 
ture:—“ The Devil welcoming Setior Don Josef Napo- 
leon to his infernal mansion ;” underneath was carved, 
“ Entra Senor D. Josef, siempre al servicio de usted 
(Enter Signor Don Joseph, I am ever at your service,” 
—a common phrase in the country.—From Col. Eliot’s 
Defence of Portugal. 

Statue of Charles XII—A bronze statue of Charles 
XIL., at the moment when he is struck by the bullet 
which closed his career, has recently been placed in the 
Royal Library at Stockholin. 

Musical Festival—The expenses of the late Royal 
Musical Festival in Westminster Abbey, were 12,9331. 
14s. 9d., and the receipts 22,013/. 18s., the surplus has 
been equally divided between the Royal Society of Mu- 
sicians, the New Choral and Musical Funds, and the 
Royal Academy of Music. The greatest number pre- 
sent was 3,800, which was at the third rehearsal. 

Cardinal Zurla.—A late number of the Diario di Roma 
announces the death of Cardinal Zurla. His reverence 


| was one of the most distinguished geographers of Eu- 


rope, and his edition of the voyages of Marco Paulo, 
with annotations, is well known and justly esteemed. 
He was a member of numerous academies and learned 
institutions of Europe. Cardinal Zurla was the intimate 
friend of Pope Gregory, and was himself several times 
nominated as a candidate for the papal chair. He died 
on the 29th of October, whilst pursuing a scientific jour- 
ney in Sicily. 

Diamond.—Galignani’s Paris paper contains an ac- 
count of a fine diamond found by a poor man in a piece 
of wood from the Levant, and which is valued at 500,000 
francs, and would be worth much more if it had not a 
slight tinge of yellow. It had, it is supposed, been con- 
cealed in the tree when young. 

Parliamentary Debates —We find that it is intended 
in the new house of commons to construct a gallery im- 
mediately behind and above the speaker's chair, exclu- 
sively for the parliamentary reporters, with easy means 
of egress and regress, and every other accommodation 
that may be deemed desirable. This is as it should be. 
We could perfectly understand, although we did not con- 
cur in them, the objections which some persons formerly 
entertained to the practice of publishing reports of the 
debates in parliament; but when those objections were 
abandoned, and when the publication was, we may justly 
say, sanctioned by the tacit acquiescence of both houses, 
we never could understand why every possible facilit 
was not afforded for the correct execution of a task whieh 
must be sufficiently difficult and laborious, even under 
the most favourable circumstances. 

Anecdote of an Irish Nurse—The affection of Irish 
nurses to their foster-children is one of the most power- 
ful and devoted feelings of which human nature is capa- 
ble ; they will follow and serve them through evil report 
and good report—in poverty and in prosperity—in foreign 
lands, as well as in their own country ; and one instance 
I well remember, of a poor nurse, who, when she heard 
a foster child—the younger son of a family that had been 
both respectable and respected in former times—was in 
an English jail, came over, attended him during his sad 


doomed to an ignominious death, never left his side until 
he exchanged time for eternity. She talked to him of 
those he had loved, before his soul and his name became 
polluted by evil. And it was a holy thing, within the 
prison walls, to hear that gray-headed woman put up her 
heart-felt prayers to the Almighty, for the object of such 
pure affection. When all was over, she claimed his body, 
—waked it after the fashion of her country ; sold all she 
possessed in the world to give it decent burial ; and was 
herself his monument ; for, a few nights afterwards, she 


was found dead upon his grave ! 
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Discovery of the celebrated work of Abelard, “Sic er | ferred on the working classes than by his powerful 


Non,” for which he was condemned by the Council of Sens 
in 1140.—M. Guizot has pointed out a recent discovery, 
possessing a high interest for those who devote themselves 
to the study of philosophy and of its history—the manu- 
script of the celebrated work of Abelard, entitled, “ Oui 
et Non,” (Sic et Non,) just discovered ‘n the Bibliothéque 
at Avranches. This work, which was thought to be irre- 
parably lost, is that which caused the condemnation of 
Abelard, by the Council of Sens, in 1140. M. Cousin is 
to superintend its publication. 

The Landers.—A correspondent at Truro informs us, 
that the committee lately appointed in that town, to make 
arrangements for the erection of a column, as a tribute 
to the intrepidity and enterprise of the African travellers, 
have come to an agreement, as to the proportions which 
shall be adopted. It is resolved, that its height shall be 
71 feet, and not 56, as was first proposed. The figure to 
be placed on the top of the column, will be nine feet in 
height; and the total clevation of the whole, 80 feet. 
The first cut and squared stone of the column is to be 
laid at Truro, on the first of March, with Masonic 
honours ; and endeavours are to be used to have the 
whole work ready by the commencement of July. 

Martin Luther —The German papers mention that a 
medal has just been struck at Berlin, to commemorate 
the translation of the Bible, by Luther. 
the medal bears the effigy of Luther, and has the legend 
“ Intrepreter of the Divine Word.” ‘The reverse repre- 
sents Luther delivering an open Bible to Germany, and 
indicates that the translation was commenced at the 
Wartburg, and was finished at Wittemberg. 

New mode of Staining Rooms.—A new mode of stain- 
ing paper, or ornamenting rooms, has just been adopted 
in Paris. By means of wet or liquefied sawdust, a very 
beautiful appearance is given to wainscoting, equal, it is 
said, to that caused by the most expensive paper. 

Longevity in France—The patriarch of Normandy, 
the venerable M. d’Ornay, member of the Rouen Aca- 
demy of Sciences, has just died in Paris. He was born 
on the 23d of August, 1729, and was consequently up- 
wards of 100 years old. 

Cashmere Shawls.—At Kilghiet, in the district of Sou- 
dah, twenty days’ journey from Cashmere, is held the 
great mart for the worsted employed in the manufacture 
of those soft stuffs used as shawls, and almost as much 
in demand by the elegant females of Europe as the more 
voluptuous inmates of the east. There are two qualities 
of worsted: that which is most readily dyed is white; 
the other species is of a light ash colour, which cannot, 
without some difficulty, be rendered sufficiently white, 
and is more frequently used of the natural colour. One 
goat rarely furnishes more than two or three pounds of 
worsted per year. After the shearing, the two qualities 
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eloquence. It is to him that the three kingdoms of 
Great Britain owe the institution of those asylums so 
invaluable to the children of people who pass the whole 
lof their days in working at a distance from their homes. 
It is to the influence of his powerful and persuasive 
mind that must be attributed the rapid progress which 
| has been made in teaching the sciences to the working 
classes—first in Scotland, and soon afterwards in Eng- 
land. In order to diffuse information amongst all ranks 
of society, Lord Brougham has founded for the higher 
classes the University of London, and for the inferior 
classes the Association, or rather we may say the 
Voluntary University, for teaching to the workmen of 
| Great Britain the Mechanical Arts (the Mechanics’ In. 
| stitute). He was also one of the first promoters of the 
savings’ banks, explaining to the people their present 
advantages and vast future consequences.” After 
| noticing the immense benefits derived from his diffusing 
|elementary instruction by means of cheap publications 
| upon the useful arts and moral principles, and by having 
| given the death-blow to pauperism by his bill on the poor 
| laws, M. Charles Dupin concluded by declaring that 
| Lord Brougham was entitled to the thanks of all man- 
kind for his virtuous example and the benefits he had 
leconferred. This last part of the address was followed 
| by enthusiastic and long continued applause.— Par. pap. 
Choke damp.—The number of persons lost or destroy- 
|ed by choke damp and fire damp, in mines and collieries 
in the county of Lancaster, so far as ascertained by the 
| returns made by the coroners since 1810, is 135. 
London butter —London is estimated to consume 
|nearly forty million pounds of butter, at 1s. per |b. to 
| the maker, or two million pounds sterling worth. Cows 
produce about 168 lbs. per annum, so that London con- 
| sumes the produce of 280,000 cows. 
Capital punishments.— During the second ten years of 
| George IIL. the capital punishments in London sayoured 
jof butchery. Every six weeks there used to be a pub- 
lic procession, from Newgate to Tyburn, of from eight 
| to fifteen and twenty criminals, chiefly youths; and at 
| the drop of the Old Bailey, the executions used to be 
| likened to the suspension of pounds of candles, fifteen 
or twenty atatime! The number in London is now 
about 18 per annum. 
Pere la Chaise.—The Prefect of the Seine has issued 
a decree, which fixes Ist Feb. 1835 as the final period for 
| buying up the ground in the vemetery of Pere la Chaise, 
|granted temporarily anterior to Ist Jan. 1821. The 
ground may be obtained for ever, upon paying the differ- 
lence in the price between the temporary and the per- 
| petual grant. 
Railroad from Paris to Calais.—The surveys and other 

preliminaries for forming a rail-road from Paris to 





are carefully separated ; afler which they undergo re- | Calais are completed. ‘Two lines have been under con- 


peated washings in rice water. 


tached to the operation of washing ; and the Cashmerians | tin. 
attribute much of the beauty and delicacy of their un- | fe 


rivaled productions to the fine qualities of the waters of 
their valley. At Kilghiet, the worsted of Cashmere is 
sold in the ruugh at about 2s. the pound ; but, as the pre- 
paration and washing occasions a loss of fifty per cent., 
it is sold ready for the loum at 6s. the pound. The form, 
size, and border, of the shawls vary according to the dif- 
ferent markets for which the manufacturer designs them. 
— Translated from a Turkish newspaper. 

Lord Brougham was present, on Sunday last, at the 
lecture delivered by M. Charles Dupin, at the Conserva- 
toire des Arts et Metiers, on the application of Geometry 
to the Arts. Having finished the immediate subject of 


his address, the professor said:—*“ I cannot close this 
lecture without noticing the honour we have received 
from the presence of a statesman, who has rendered 
himself still more illustrious by the benefits he has con- 


Great importance is at- | sideration—one by Amiens, and the other by St. Quen- 


The latter is conceived to be the best, as offering 
wer difficulties, as, by following the banks of the Oise, 
there are less irregularities of surface and marsh land 
to go over.—The distance of the two lines is nearly the 
same, and extends to about eighty leagues. On passing 
through the Arrondissement of St. Quentin, there must 
be two tunnels cut—one of 1,000 feet at Tronquoy, and 
another of 600 feet at Presel. The expense is estimated 
at 500,000 francs a league, making in the whole a sum 
of 40,000,000 francs. 

A Bouquet of Fruit—At the late grand fete at 
Wentworth House, there was placed in the refreshment- 
room a bouquet de fruit, composed of every variety of 
grapes, pines, peaches, nectarines, &c. five yards in cir- 
cumference, and valued at 600/. 





Nelson’s Coffin—From a part of the mainmast of 
L’Orient, which was picked up by the Swiftsure, Capt. 
Hallowell directed his carpenter to make a coffin, which 
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he afterwards sent to his old friend and commander, Nel. | uniting the Rhine with the Danube by means of a canal. 
son, with the following letter :—* Sir, I have taken the | According to the law which received the sanction of the 
liberty of presenting you with a coffin made from the | Bavarian Chambers, the canal will be completed by a 
mainmast of L’Orient, that when you have finished your | company of shareholders, but the government is to have 
naval career in this world, you may be buried in one of | the power to take one quarter of the shares. The maxi- 
your trophies. But that that period may be far distant, | mum of toll which the proprietors of the canal are au- 
is the earnest wish of your sincere friend, Benjamin Hal. | thorised to exact, during 99 years, is fixed at one third 
lowell.” The singular present was received in the spirit | of the price which would be charged by vragon for the 
in which it was sent. Nelson placed it upright against | same distance. The canal will have its source in the 
the bulk-head of his cabin, behind the chair he sat at | Danube, near Kellheim. Its course will follow the val- 
dinner, where it remained for some time, until his fa- | ley of the small river d’Altmubl and the Sulz, as far as 
vourite servant prevailed upon him to have it removed, | Neumark; from thence the canal will pass in the direc. 
and in this identical coffin the remains of the lamented | tion of Nuremburg, and pass the river Reignitz, by Furth 
hero were finally deposited.— United Service Gazette. and Bamberg. Its length will be 592,543 Bavarian feet, 
French Artists in India—Two French artists lately | or 234 German miles. Its breadth will be 54 Bavarian 
arrived at Moorshedabad, and, with the permission of the | feet, and its depth 34. The highest elevation of the canal 
English authorities, executed a figure of the nabob of | will be 273 feet above the surface of the Danube, near 
that place in bronze, which has been placed before his | Kellheim, and 630 feet above the surface of the Reignitz, 
palace. The figure is of large dimensions, and is beau- | near Bamberg. This elevation will be attained by means 
tifully executed. The nabob highly complimented the | of 94 locks.—Morning Herald. 
artists on their skill, and after having said prayers before Bibliotheca Heberiana—We have watched the pro- 
the statue, he gave each of them 25,000 rupees, and some | gress of the first six days’ sale of this portion of Heber's 
rich dresses.—Le Voleur. | Library with mach interest. ‘These noble remains, which 
Acoustic Tube-—Among the many useful inventions | in their original form exhibit the genius of our early 
of the present time, there is, perhaps, none that will con- | poets, and the manners, customs, and habits of the an- 
fer more domestic comfort than the flexible acoustic tube | cient times, are dispersed for ever. Their sale com- 
of Messrs. Savory and Co., of the Strand. The mate- menced at Evans’s on Monday last. Chaucer's Canter- 
rial of which it is composed seems to possess the essen- | bury Tales, a second edition, imperfect, brought 78. 13s.; 
tial qualities for conveying sounds from any distance, |Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, printed by Pynson, one leaf 
without the slightest diminution of their pungency. The | supplied by fac simile, 601. 18s.; a very curious series of 
manufacturers have affixed to their printed announce- | Old Ballads dispersed through several lots, but formerly 
ment, a very appropriate emblem of its utility in cases | bound in one volume, purchesed by Heber from Thorpe, 
of deafness, viz.: “ An old gentleman who, of course, is | the well known bookseller of Bedford street, sold for 130/. 
supposed to be very deaf, is represented sitting cozily in —these “rare niatters” have reverted again to Thorpe; 
his arm-chair by the fireside, listening by means of the | a volume of Old Ballads, 49/.; Boetius, translated into 
tube to an interesting novel read by his daughter at the | English metre by J. Walton, and printed in the Monas- 
opposite side of the table.” tery of Tavistock in 1424, produced 63/. and was very 
Mercier’s Portraits —We have already noticed Mr. | properly purchased by the Duke of Bedford; Barclay’s 
Mercier’s talent in producing a strong and characteristic | Eclogues, printed by Pynson, 24/. 16s.; History of the 
likeness, in oils, the size of life, at a single sitting—a sit- | Four Sons of Aymen, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
ting of one hour’s duration! The other day, we paid a | 32/.; Barnabe Googe’s Eclogues, duodecimo, first edition, 
second visit to his exhibition, in Old Bond street, and | and undoubtedly the most beautiful book of its class in 
actually enjoyed an opportunity of witnessing the pro- | this vast collection, 16/. 5s.—it was bought by Heber in 
cess. A gentleman took his seat in the artist's chair for | the sale of George Steevens’ library, for about 10/.; Gay 
an hour,—perhaps an hour and ten minutes, but the extra | of Warwick, a metrical romance, 25/.; Chronicle of Eng- 
ten minutes did not more than compensate for two or | land, imprinted by General de Leew, 37/1. 16s. Did our 
three little rests which the sitter took during the opera- | limits permit, we would record the prices of the various 
tion. At the expiration of the time mentioned, the painter | works of Churchyard, Gascoigne, Dekker, and Greene. 
closed his labour ; and it was the opinion of every one pre- | The drolleries, upon the whole, produced a larger sum 
sent, that the likeness was at once spirited, full of cha- | than Heber paid for them, as did many of the books re- 
racter, and eminently faithful. Independently, however, | lating to Ireland. The amount of the past week far ex- 
of the resemblance, the quantum of labour performed with- | ceeded three thousand pounds. ‘The literary treasures in 
in an hour was truly astonishing.—Court Journal. the preseut week's sale at least equal those of the past. 
Canning’s Life Raft.—On Tuesday Mr. Canning per- | The large paper copy of Holinshed is the one known to 
sonally experimented with his raft in the Thames. ‘The | contain the original castrations ; this ought to be secured 
raft can be formed of three spars, or yards, or planks, or | by a public library as a national document. 
any similar thing, that may be at hand, in a few minutes. The Princess Olivia.—The self-styled Princess Olivia 
They are simply lashed together transversely, as a garden | of Cumberland, who, a few years since, was almost daily 
chair, the lower ends having barrels or floats attached to | before the public, in endeavouring to establish her claim 
them, the upper ones being connected by ropes, so as to | to royalty, died on the 21st instant. 
form a cradle for the reception of the wrecked sailor. As| Literature in [reland.—Literature is at a very low ebb 
far as river experiments go, Mr. Canning completely suc- | in Galway. No regular bookseller’s shop is to be found 
ceeded: the apparatus was towed down the river by a | in this town, containing between 30,000 and 40.000 in- 
steam boat, and, to try its efficacy, was forced against the habitants; there are shops, indeed, where books may be 
abutment of the bridges in passing them, Mr. Canning | ordered, and where some books may be purchased; but 
being in the safety cradle, and escaped unhurt. It is | the demand is not sufficient to support a shop which sells 
said to be capable of weathering the heaviest seas, and of | books solely. I need scarcely say, that the town contains 
effecting the object in view, where life boats would be | no public or circulating library ; and I could not learn 
dashed to pieces. A model may be seen at the National | that either in the town, or in its neighbourhood, any pri- 
Gallery of Practical Science. vate book society existed. * * * I[tis a singular fact 
Junction of the Rhine with the Danube-—The follow- | that in such a town as Londonderry, there should be no 
ing particulars are given in a private letter from Munich, | circulating, or public library. Several attempts to esta- 
dated October 8:—The government of Bavaria is now | blish these have failed, and I could not even learn that 
anxiously occupied with the consideration of a plan for | any private book society existed.—/nglis's Ireland. 
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“ Fosdick’s Translation of De Sacy’s General Gram- 
mar.” ‘This is a valuable American work imported by 
Mr. Rich. ‘The seminary at Andover has recently pro- 
duced several very valuable works on education, which 
deserve to be extensively known in this country ; but per- 
haps there is not among them one of greater merit than 
this little volume. Baron De Sacy’s talents, as a linguist 
and grammarian, are too well known to need our notice. 
In this work he has brought all his varied acquirements 
to bear on the elucidation of the philosophical principles 
of general grammar. ‘The translator has performed his 
task with great ability and fidelity, and added much 
valuable illustration.— Atheneum. ‘ 

Marine Artificial Horizon.—Lieut. H. A. Becher has, 
we are informed, succeeded in producing this desidera- 
tum, by a machine of simple construction and of small 
size. It is founded on the principle that the same flaid 
(in this case, mercury) preserves its level when distri- 
buted in different tubes; and the experiment has been 
found to answer when tried in the north seas by day, 
by Captain Hewett of the Fairy. 

Lord Napier and the Chinese.—We are informed, by a 
correspondent, whose letter reached us by the last arrival 
from Canton, that a very small blunder apparently, and 
what we should deem a mere act of common courtesy, 
has exposed Lord Napier to the loud laughter and uni- 
versal ridicule of the Chinese. The King of England, 
too, comes in for a share of the contempt which his re- 
presentative labours under. 

It appears that Lord Napier took formal leave of the 
court of merchants, after an interview with them, in the 
way that one gentleman would of another in England. 
He made his obeisance and retired. This the Chinese 
consider as supremely despicable in the king’s represen- 
tative ; and the English residents in Canton are constant- 
ly saluted with the following satirical remarks, in refer- 
ence to the unfortunate obeisance. “Very curioo! I 
no unerstand! King man go chin, chin one tea mer- 
chant! Here fasion !” 

Queer Custom.—Part of the road leading from Whis- 


sendine to Melton Mowbry lies through the preserves of 


the Earl of Harborough, upon which about a dozen boys 
with clappers, horns, rattles, and various other instru- 
ments more noisy than musical, are stationed: on the 
appearance of any person with a gun upon the road, he 
is quickly surrounded by this clamorous group, who ply 
their various engines with such a vengeance as not only 
to frighten the game beyond the shooting distance of the 
suspected individual, but absolutely to put many of his 
majesty’s harmless equestrian lieges in bodily fear. 
This uproarious little band is marshaled and disciplined 
by two men, one acting as commander-in-chief, and the 


other as a sort of adjutant ; if the boys be not in sight of 


the principal or his assistant when a stranger appears, 
they are summoned to the spot by a stentorian “ Yoicks” 
and “ Halloo” that would do credit to the lungs of a 
practised huntsman; forthwith the uproar commences, 
and it continues till the poor persecuted wight is beyond 
the limits of the manor.—Lincoln Mercury. 

Richard Carlile again.—The court was occupied for 
several hours on Monday with the trial of Richard Car. 
lile, “ for having, on the Lord’s-day as well as on other 
days, exhibited two figures in the windows of the first 
floor of the house No. 62, Fleet street, the one represent- 
ing a bishop of the established church, and the other a 
person in ordinary apparel, under the latter being writ- 
ten the words ‘temporal broker,’ and under the former 
the words ‘spiritual broker,’ with other inscriptions, 
describing them as two props of the church.” This was 
described as a nuisance, on account of the crowds that it 
collected, as well as its public indecorum. Carlile de- 
fended himself, and frequently gave offence to Judge 
Park by his irreverent remarks on the established church. 
He was found guilty ; but judgment was respited and the 





prisoner suffered to go at large on bail, on the under- 
standing that the nuisance should be abated.— Examiner. 

Frazer’s Magazine and the Cooks.—In the court of 
king's bench, on Monday, M. Prudhomme, French cook 
to the Earl Grey, obtained a verdict with 50/1. damages 
against the publisher of Fraser’s Magazine, for a libel 
on his character, which had appeared in an article of the 
Magazine for December 1833. The article in question 
was entitled “ Household Servants ;” and amongst other 
things it was alleged, that there was not an honest ser- 
vant in England; and a statement was made with refer- 
ence to “the French cook of a great political earl,” im- 
puting fraud to him, the charge being that he was in the 
habit of overcharging his employer in the price and 
quantity of his charcoal; it was further stated that the 
charcoal-seller could prove the fact if called upon. The 
article having gone the round of the papers, a friend of 
the plaintiff called on Mr. Fraser; who refused to con- 
tradict the statement. On the trial, the main defence 
which Sir James Scarlett offered for his client the pub- 
lisher, resolved into a denial of the application of the libel 
to the plaintiff. . 

Theft—On Saturday evening, between the hours of 
six and eight o'clock, some thieves got, unperceived, into 
the shop of Mr. H. Grittin’s looking-glass warehouse, at 
the corner of Duncannon street and Trafalgar square, 
St. Martin's lane, and stole the silver-gilt vase or cup, 
weighing two hundred ounces, presented by the late 
Lord Byron and the committee of Drury lane theatre to 
the late Edmund Kean the tragedian, in 1816. Lord 
Byron’s and the whole of the committee and performers’ 
names are inscribed on the cup. A large reward is 
offered for the apprehension of the thieves. 

Ruins of the House of Lords.—One of our Paris news- 
papers says that in digging among the ruins of the house 
of lords, in order to ascertain the heat of the smoulder- 
ing embers, the workmen discovered on the spot over 
which the woolsack stood, some large masses of glass, in 
a state of fusion, and several corkscrews ! ! ! 

New Strand Theatre——A Mrs. Wylett has taken 
New Strand Theatre in London, which magistrates re- 
fuse to license and the lord chamberlain to countenance ; 
she evades the prohibition of taking money by the inge- 
nious scheme of giving admission gratis to purchasers 
of tickets for the Victoria, at the office close to the Strand 
Theatre door, and other places named in the bills. 

Mrs. Somerville and the Emperor of Russia.—The 
Emperor of Russia has sent from Petersburg, and com- 
manded to be presented to Mrs. Somerville, author of the 
well-known work “On the Connection of the Physical 
Sciences,” an extremely valuable opal, set with brilliants 
of the first water, “as a token of his sincere regard and 
admiration” of that lady's distinguished talents. 

Tomline’s Life of Pitt.—The publication of the first 
portion of the Life of William Pitt, by Prettyman Tom- 
line, the Bishop of Winchester, (tutor to the premier 
when at Pembrokehall, Cambridge, and subsequently his 
private secretary,) gave great offence to George IV., in 
consequence of the insertion of one or two private and 
confidential letters from his father to Pitt whilst he was 
prime minister. The remainder of the work is said to 
be finished in MS., and in possession of the bishop’s son. 
A short time before Tomline’s death, he was asked by a 
noble friend when he intended to print the remainder of 
his Life of Pitt; the bishop answered, “ My lord, I am 
getting a very old man.” 

Philip not Jacob A Frenchman, stopping at a tavern, 
asked for Jacob: “ There is no such person here,” said 
the landlord. “Tis not any person I want, sare, but de 
beer make warm wid de poker.” “ Well,” answered 
mine host, “ that is flip.” “Aye, yes, sare, you are in 
de right—I mean Philip.” 

West's Pictures.—By a curious calculation, it was 
ascertained that to contain all West's pictures, a gallery 
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would be necessary four hundred feet long, fifty broad, 
and forty high. 

Princess of Beira.—The day after the interment of the 
late Donna Francisca, the Princess of Beira, with the 
Infant of Spain, proceeded to London, and the first thing 
done on her arrival was to dispose of Francisca’s jewels, 
at her desire, and transmit the proceeds of them to Ports- 
mouth, for the poor Spaniards there, where this relief 
very opportunely arrived last week.—Hampshire Tele- 

aph. 

‘Refusal to be Pardoned.—A very curious bit of per- 
sonal news has arrived this week from Sweden. Captain 
Laideberg, who had been pardoned by the king, after 
being convicted of treason, persists in repudiating the 
favour intended him, and declares his resolution of dying 
by the hands of the executioner. He will die, he says, 
in preference, on his birth-day the 8th November, believ- 
ing “ that his head falling under the executioner’s axe 
will do more service to his country than if it remained 
on his shoulders.” The authorities have been attempt- 
ing to reason with him, but he is quite inexorable! 

Painter's Copyrights.—The right of painters to give 
or withhold permission to engrave their works, even when 
sold, has recently been brought under the consideration 
of a legal tribunal in Paris. “ Does the right to have an 
engraving made from a picture belong to the purchaser 
of the picture, or does it remain with the painter, even 
after the sale of his picture?” This was the question 
brought before the court with reference to an engraving 
of Gerard’s picture of the Battle of Austerlitz. The 
court decided in favour of the painter’s exclusive right. 

An Editorial Priest.—The Carlists of France are get- 
ting some wisdom. They are turning their newspaper 
editors into priests :—M. de Genoude, the late editor of 
the Gazette de France, was consecrated sub-deacon, at 
the ordination which took place at Versailles on the 
Saturday previous to the last ember week. The day be- 
fore he performed the functions of sub-deacon, and chant- 
ed the epistle et the first mass of a newly-ordained young 
priest. M. de Genoude is therefore now fairly embarked 
in the ecclesiastical state. 

The Ship-carriage.—A letter from Paris says, that the 
ship-carriage, which was so much talked of, has proved 
a complete failure. It was to have started on Monday for 
the Champ de Mars, and had several sails set, but no pro- 
gress was made, although the wind was very favourable. 
Several men were at one time employed to aid its pro- 
gress, but the result was such, as to convince even the 
inventor that the plan was a total failure. 

A new Fish-sauce.—A countryman arrived at London 
was desirous of following the newest fashion. He heard 
Se was spoken of as being very superior to oil, but he 

ad not the courage to ask any explanation on the sub- 
ject. Going to dine at a chop-house, he ordered some 
turbot, and on being asked by the waiter whether he 
would take oil with his fish, he answered, “ No, I wish 
to try the new mode ; give it me with gas.”— The Cook. 

Statue to Cuvier—The model of the statue to be 
erected to the memory of Baron Cuvier, has just been 
completed in Paris by M. David. Cuvier 1s represented 
in the attitude of profound meditation. In one hand he 
holds a pencil, and in the other a paper, on which are 
sketched the Mastodonte, in a perfect state, and its skele- 
ton. Near the statue is a half -pillar, on which rests the 
jaw-bone of the Mastodonte, which enabled Cuvier to dis- 
cover the complete structure of the animal, previously un- 
known. The statue is to be erected at Montbeliard, Cu- 
vier’s native town. 

The Original of the Story of Colonel Kirk.—A gover. 
nor of Zealand, under the bold Duke of Burgundy, had 
in vain soaght to seduce the affections of the beautiful 
wife of a citizen. The governor imprisons the husband 
on an accusation of treason; and when the wife appeared 
as the suppliant, the governor, after no brief eloquence, 
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succeeded as a lover, on the plea that her husband's life 
could only be spared by her compliance. The woman, in 
tears and in aversion, and not without a hope of ven- 
geance only delayed, lost her honour. Pointing to the 
prison, the governor told her, “If you seek your husband, 
enter there, and take him along with you.” The wife, in 
the bitterness of her thoughts, yet not without the conso- 
lation that she had snatched her husband from the grave, 
passed into the prison ; there, in a cell, to her astonish- 
ment and horror, she beheld the corpse of her husband 
laid out in a coffin, ready for burial. Mourning over it, 
she at length returned to the governor, fiercely exclaim- 
ing, “ You have kept your word! you have restored me 
my husband! and be assured the favour shal! be repaid!” 
The inhuman villain, terrified in the presence of his in- 
trepid victim, attempted to appease her vengeance, and 
more, to win her to his wishes. Returning home, she 
assembled her friends, revealed her whole story, and under 
their protection she appealed to Charles the Bold, a strict 
lover of justice, and who now awarded a singular but an 
exemplary catastrophe. The duke first commanded that 
the criminal governor should instantly marry the woman 
whom he had made a widow, and at the same time sign 
his will, with a clause importing that should he dic before 
his lady he constituted her his heiress. All this was con- 
cealed from both sides, rather to satisfy the duke than the 
parties themselves. This done, the unhappy woman was 
dismissed alone. The governor was conducted to the 
prison to suffer the same death he had inflicted on the 
husband of his wife; and when this lady was desired 
once more to enter the prison, she beheld her second hus- 
band headless in his coffin as she had her first. Such ex- 
traordinary incidents in so short a period overpowered 
the feeble frame of the sufferer; she died—leaving a son, 
who inherited the rich accession of fortune so fatally ob- 
tained by his injured and suffering mother.—D’Israeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature. 

Submersion of Port Royal—In the midst of much 
prosperity, and when the colonists were exulting in 
their good fortune, the town of Port Royal, in Ja- 
maica, into which the wealth of the buccaneers had 
been poured, and on whose shores their crimes and 
wickedness had been felt, by the awful interposition of 
Providence, was suddenly destroyed, and its inhabit- 
ants instantly engulphed in the earthquake, which en- 
tombed the scene of so much depravity for ever! On 
the 7th of June 1692, at mid-day, while the governor and 
council were sitting, end the wharfs were loaded with 
merchandise and rich spoil, a roar was heard in the dis- 
tant mountains, and reverberated through the vallies to 
the beach, where the sea suddenly arose, and in an in. 
stant stood five fathoms deep, where, a moment before, 
were displayed the glittering treasures of Peru and 
Mexico ; in some places the earth opened wide and swal- 
lowed whole houses, which were again, perhaps, thrown 
upwards by the violent concussion of the sea; in others, 
many individuals were swallowed up to the neck, and 
the earth then closing, strangled them ; the Swan frigate 
was forced over the tops of sunken houses, and afforded 
a providential escape to many persons ; and of the whole 
town, perhaps the richest spot in the world, not more 
than two hundred houses of the fort were left. The 
whole island felt severely the shock, in some parts moun- 
tains were riven, in others connected, the outline of every 
thing was changed, and the entire surface of the island 
considerably subsided ; many thousand persons were de- 
stroyed in the overwhelming of Port Royal, the ruins of 
which are yet visible in clear weather from the surface 
of the ocean, beneath which they lie—From Montgomery 
Martin’s History of the British Colonies. 

Popularity of Milton and Shakspeare—The English 
flatter themselves by a pretence that Shakspeare and 
Milton are popular in England. It is good taste, indeed, 
to wish to have it believed that those poets are popular. 
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Their names are so; but if it be said that the works of 


Shakspeare and Milton are popular—that is, liked and 
studied—among the wide circle whom it is now the 
fashion to talk of as enlightened, we are obliged to ex- 
press our doubts whether a grosser delusion was ever 
promulgated. Not a play of Shakspeare’s can be ven- 
tured on the London stage without mutilation, and with. 
out the most revolting balderdash foisted into the rents 
made by managers in his divine dramas; nay, it is only 
some three or four of his pieces that can be borne at all 
by our all intelligent public, unless the burthen be light- 
ened by dancing, singing, or processioning. This for the 
stage. But is it otherwise with “ the reading public ?” 
We believe it is worse; we think, verily, that the ap- 
prentice or his master who sits out Othello or Richard at 
the theatres, does get a sort of glimpse, a touch, an at- 
mosphere of intellectual grandeur ; but he could not keep 
himself awake during the perusal of that which he ad- 
mires—or fancies he admires—in scenic representation. 
As to understanding Shakspeare—as to entering into all 
Shakspeare’s thoughts and feelings—as to seeing the idea 


of Hamlet, or Lear, or Othello, as Shakspeare saw it— | 


this we believe falls, and can only fall, to the lot of the 
really cultivated few, and of those who may have so much 
of the temperament of genius in themselves, us to com- 
prehend and sympathise with the criticism of men of ge- 
nius.” Shakespeare is now popular by name, because, in 
the first place, great men, more on a level with the rest of 
mankind, have said that he is admirable, and also because 
in the absolute universality of his genius, he has present- 
ed points to all. Every man, woman, and child, may 
pick at least one flower from his garden, the name and | 


scent of which are familiar. To all which must of course | 


be added, the effect of theatrical representation, be that 
representation what it may. There are tens of thousands 
of persons in this country whose only acquaintance with 
Shakspeare, such as it is, is through the stage-—Quar- 
terly Review. 


Ant Plague in Grenada—Their numbers were so im- 
mense as to cover the roads for the space of several miles; 
and so crowded in many places, that the prints of the | 
horses’ fect were distinctly marked amongst them till | 
filled by the surrounding multitudes. They made bridges | 
across large and rapid rivers with the dead bodies of their | 
comrades. Every kind of cold victuals, all species of ver- 
min, particularly rats, and even the sores of the Negroes, 
were exposed to their attacks. A premium of 20,0001. 
from the public treasury was offered to the discoverer of 


any effectual method of destroying them, and the princi- | 


pal means employed were poison and fire. By mixing 
arsenic and corrosive sublimate with animal substances, | 
mvriads were destroyed ; and the slightest tasting of the | 
poison rendered them so outrageous as to devour one 
another. Lines of red-hot charcoal were laid in their 
way, to which they crowded in such numbers as to ex- 
tinguish it with their bodies; and holes full of fire were 
dug in the cane grounds, which were soon extinguished 
by heaps of dead. But while the nests remained undis-. 
turbed, new progenies appeared, as numerous as ever, 
and the only effectual check which they received, was 
from the destructive hurricane which, by tearing up alto- 


gether, or so loosening the roots of the plants where | 


they nestled as to admit the rain, almost extirpated the | 
whole race.—From Montgomery Martin’s History of the 
British Colonies. 

Manner of Keeping Horses in Cabool.—Nothing strikes 
a stranger in this country more than the manner of keep- 
ing their horses, which differ so much from India. ‘They 
never remove the saddle during the day, which they be- 
lieve gives the horse a better rest at night. ‘They never 
walk a horse up and down, but either mount him, or 
make him go round ina circle till he is cool. They 


| braries for materials to complete 


|ley, which has not eared. They picket eight or ten 
horses to two ropes, which they fix in line parallel to one, 
another. They always tie a knot on the tail. They 
keep the hind quarters of the horse covered at all times 
by very neat felt, fringed with silk, which is held on by 
the crupper. They use the Uzbek saddle, which resem- 
bles that of our own hussars, and which I found agree- 
able enough, and always used. The riders tie their whip 
to the wrist. The Afghans take great care of their 
horses, but do not pamper them with spices, as in India 
and always have them in excellent eondition.—Burnes’s 
Travels into Bokhara. 
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DENMARK. 


The Sth vol. of the Seriptures Rerum Danicarum has 
recently appeared at Copenhagen. The 7th vol. was 
published in 1793, and the printing of the 8th was then 
| commenced ; it was far advanced, when the whole im- 
| pression became the prey of a conflagration which only 
| spared two copies. The 9th vol. will complete the work, 
| and will contain a general index. 





FRANCE. 

The second part of the 5th volume of M. Quérard’s 
laborious and admirable Dictionary of French Literature, 
jentitled La France Littéraire, has just made its appear- 
ance. It contains a small portion of the letter M; con- 
| sequently the author may be considered to have com- 
| pleted one half of his undertaking. We sincerely hope 

that he will live to finish the other half. It is impossi- 
| ble for any one who has not had frequent occasion to 
consult and refer to this work, to form an idea of the im- 
mense labour which it must have required, or sufficiently 
| to appreciate the industry, the patient research, and the 
minute accuracy which the author has every where dis- 
| played. The short notices of the little known and ob- 
| seure authors and their productions have a merit of their 
own, as great as the larger and more elaborate ones dedi- 
cated to celebrated or distinguished names. In this de- 
| partment of literature the French and Germans very 
much surpass us. It will be long indeed, we fear, be- 
fore we have a Dictionary of British Authors and their 
| works, that will bear any comparison with the work be- 
fore us. 

The autograph MS. of the Memoirs of Cardinal de 

| Retz has been recently discovered in the royal library 
| among the papers of Count Réal, and has attracted a 
| good deal of attention. Numerous passages of great in- 
terest are marked for erasure, which do not appear in the 
printed editions. 

A History of Corsica, by M. Jacobi, advocate, will be 
shortly published, in 2 vols. Svo. It will include the to- 
pography, scenery, and statistics of the island, inter- 
spersed with some of those touching and romantic epi- 
| sodes with which its history abounds. 
| A French translation of Lieutenant Burnes’s interest- 
ing Travels to Bokhara, &c. has been announced as in 
preparation at Paris, with notes by Klaproth, the distin- 
guished Orientalist. 

Professor Schroeder, of Upsal, in Sweden, is now at 
Paris for the purpose of searching among the public li- 

‘ithe great collection of 
Swedish Historians of the Middle Ages, edited by him, 
and of which three volumes in folio have already ap- 
peared. 

A History of Russia, compiled from the national 
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chronicles, is announced, in 1 vol. 12mo., by Louis Paris, 
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the translator of Nestor’s Chronicle. The same author 
has in the press La Chronique de Reims. recit historique 
de 1238 a 1260; now published for the first time from 
the unique MS. in the king’s library. 

A new edition of the Collection of Memoirs relative to | 
the History of France, from the 13th to the end of the 
18th century, inclusive, is announced for publication, in 
20 vols. 
which will appear every ten days. M. Michaud, 


the 


academician, and M. Poujalat, the companion of his late | 


travels in the east, will discharge the duties of editorship, 
supply the necessary explanatory and other notes, &c 
&c. By means of printing in a smaller type and in 
double columns, it is calculated (but the accuracy of this 
calculation is denicd in the strongest terms by the pro- 
prietors of Petitot,) that these twenty volumes will in- 
clude the whole two series of Petitot’s collection, in 130 
vols. 8vo. at a price not exceeding one-fourth of that. 
will proceed chronologically, beginning with Geoffrey 
Villehardouin, and ending with Saint Simon. 


The royal printing office of Paris possesses the type of 


56 Oriental alphabets, comprehending all the known cha- 
racters of the languages of Asia, ancient as well as 
modern; and 16 alphabets of those European nations 
who do not employ the Roman character. Of these the 
royal printing press possesses 46 complete founts of va- 
rious forms and sizes. 
750,000 Ibs., and as the types of an 8vo. page weigh 
about 6 Ibs. this establishment is able to compose, simul- 
taneously, 7812 8vo. sheets, forming nearly 260 volumes, 
or 125,000 pages. The number of presses employed ena- 


bles it to throw off 278,000 sheets per day, or 556 reams | 


of paper, equal to 9266 volumes in 8vo. of 30 sheets each. 
The annual consumption of paper by the royal printing 
office is from 80 to 100,000 reams, or from 261 to 326 
reams per working day. The number of workmen con- 
stantly employed is about 350. 

The 19th volume of M. Sismondi’s Histvire des Fran- 
cais, just published, comes down to the year 1580, conse- 
quently it includes the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

A curious little work has recently appeared, intituled 
Les Amvurs, les Ouvrages d'Héloise et d’ Abelard ; it is 
translated from the edition of 1616, now become exces- 
sively rare, and is illustrated with notes by M. Villenane, 
formerly professor at the Atheneum of Paris. 


GERMANY. 


Professor Ellendt, of Konigsberg, has nearly completed 


e Lexicon Sophocleum, forming a complete repertory of 


the labours of grainmarians and philologists, for the elu- 
cidation of the great Greek tragic poet. The work will 


appear in May next, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


The Posthumous Works of the German philosopher ; 


Fichte, are announced for publication, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
A Map of the Moon is announced as in preparation by 


Messrs. Beer and Maedler, which, from the promises 


held out as to its execution, we should judge well worthy | 


of attention of astronomers. 


M. Heinrigs, of Berlin, has published the first part of 


a Collection of European Manuscript Alphabets of an- 
cient and modern times. 


The first volume of a new edition of Suidas’s Greek | 


Lexicon, printed in quarto, from the text of the Milan 


edition, edited and illustrated by Professor Bernhardy, | 


has just made its appearance at Halle. 
The splendid collection of coloured engraviugs pub- 
lished by Messrs. Boisserée and Bertram, of the old Ger- 


man and Flemish pictures now in the Munich Gallery, | 


is brought to a conclusion ; the 38th livraison, recently 
published, completes it. 

A complete edition, in one volume 8vo. of the Poetical 
Works of Voss, is announced for publication. ‘The | 


translations will not be included. 


royal 8vo., distributed in 80 livraisons, one of | 


It | 


All these together weigh at least | 
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A Physical Description of the Earth, is preparing for 

publication by Baron Humboldt. 

A narrative of the first Prussian Voyage rouad the 
World, by H. H. 8. Louise, under the command of Cap- 
tain Wendt, during the years 1830 to 1832, drawn up by 
Dr. Meyen, the natur: ilist attached to the ¢ xpedition, has 
just appeared at Berlin, in two volumes quarto. 

An institution or endowment is announced to be 
| formed in memory of the celebrated theologian and phi- 
lologist Schleiermacher, and to be named after him, for 
the purpose of enabling young men, students of theology 
in the University of Berlin, who have previously distin- 
guished themselves by their attainments, to devote them- 
selves exclusively, and with minds undisturbed by pecu- 
| niary cases, to their studies for the entire period of their 
university career, and in cases that may be deemed fit, 
even after that period. The management of this institu- 
tion to be in the hands of the twelve founders, in whose 
name an appeal has been lately put forth to the well- 
| wishers of such an institution, for pecuniary assistance 
to carry its objects into effect. The name of these found- 
ers Messrs. Eichhorn, the two Humboldts, two Neanders, 
Savigny, Fostner, Nikolovius, Steffens, Hofbach, Pischon, 
and Strauss. 

M. Von Hammer having compieted the first edition of 
the History of the Ottoman Empire, is now busily enga- 
| ged in passing a second through the press, considerably 
|improved. The first and second volumes, published in 
livraisons, have already appeared. 

The fourth volume of Raumer’s History of Europe 
since the end of the 15th Century, has just made its ap- 
pearance. 

An important work by M. Keferstein has just appeared 
}at Leipsic, in two volumes, on the Physiology of the 
Earth, Geognosy, Geology, and Paleontology (Fossilogy.) 
The latter part contains a voluminous catalogue, with 
| the Latin names, of all the known fossils of either the 
animal or vegetable kingdom. 
| The first volume of M. Erman’s Travels round the 

World, through the Forth of Asia, and both Oceans, in 
the years 1823, 1829, and 1830, which has recently ap- 
peared at Berlin, contains his Journey from Berlin to the 
Frozen Ocean. The sequel is looked for with great in- 
terest. 


RUSSIA. 
| In no country in Europe does the government take 
such an active interest in the publication of journals 
as in Russia. Almost every principal branch of ad- 
ministration journal through which its 
proceedings, plans, and means of execution, are commu- 
nicated to the public. During the year 1833 there was 
published in the Russian language, 40 journals and 
| newspapers ; of which 24 were published at St. Peters. 
burgh, 10 at Moscow, three at Odessa, two at Revel, and 
one at Kasan. Five ‘of these were devoted to political 
subjects, 13 to literature, and the remaining 22 to various 
branches of science ; and were edited, for the most part, 
by individuals connected with the government. These 
}are independent of the journals that are published in 
German and in French, of which there are several. 

Prince Protojon, the present Hetman of the Cossacks, 
has just translated the poems of Parny into the Calmuc 
language. We think he might have made a more judi- 
cious choice. 


possesses a 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

M. G. Pauthier has announced a translation of the 
Political, Moral, and Philosophical Works of Confucius 
(Kong-fou-tseu) and of Mencius (Mengtseu), the two 
most celebrated Chinese philosophers, accompanied with 
the original Chinese text. These writings are what are 
called by the Chinese the See-Chou, (the Four Books) ; 
| they form the basis of the instruction of youth in all the 
| colleges of the empire ;—they are the books held in the 
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highest estimotion by the Chinese literati, of whose con- 
tents all who are designed for the career of letters or ad- 
ministration must make themselves masters, and even 
get by heart. The work will form two volumes in royal 
Svo. (price 50 francs, or 2/) and will be sent to press as 
soon as a sufficient number of subscribers are found to 
defray the expense of printing. 

M. Von Hammer has published an edition of the Rose 
and the Nightingale, poem, by Fazli, a Turkish poet, in 
the original, with a German translation. 

An edition of the Gulistan of Sadi, in the original 
Persian, with a French translation, and critical and his- 
torical notes by M. Semelet, has just appeared at Paris, 
in 1 vol. 4to. 

ENGLAND. 


Mr. Charles Richardson is preparing anew Dictionary | 


of the English Language, in which the explanation of 
the words commences with the etymological or intrinsic 
meaning, their various applications in use are traced in 
orderly connection, and the quotations in illustration, 
are arranged chronologically trom the most ancient to 
the most modern authors. 

In the press, a Tour through North America, together 
with a Comprehensive View of the Canadas and the 
United States, as adapted for Agricultural Emigration. 
By Patrick Shirreff, Farmer, East Lothian. 

A work is in course of preparation, entitled, “ History 
and Present State of Van Dieman’s Land,” (with the 
official correspondence on the subject of “ Secondary 
Punishments.”) By George Day Wood, Esq. 

A Booksellers’ Assistants’ Society has recenly been 
formed at Leipzic, the objects of which are stated to be 
the promotion, after the labours of the day, of friendly 
intercourse and improvement, by means of a library, 
lectures, and a reading-room. Classes wil] also be 
formed for instruction in the most useful living lan- 
guages. ‘The lectures are to embrace the various arts 
connected with bookselling, such as letter-founding, 
printing, book-binding, paper-making, copper and wood 
engraving, lithography, &c.— Foreign Quarterly Review. 

A Brochure, entitled England, France, Russia, and 
Turkey, is nearly ready for the press. 

Mr. John Leigh, Jun. is preparing for publication, in 
a cheap form, Directions for insuring personal Safety dar- 
ing Storms of Thunder and Lightning, and for the right 
Application of Conductors to Houses and other Buildings. 

The ethical portion of Kant’s “ Transcendental Philo- 
sophy,”’ his “ Kritik der praktischen Verneinft,” or Criti- 
eal Canons of Practical Reason, is likely soon to appear 
in an English garb. 

Serials.—The most novel undertaking in this class of 
literature is Mr. Valpy’s Summaries of the Sermons and 
Discourses of the most Eminent British Divines, conduct- 
ed by the Reverend T.S. Hughes. The work is chiefly 
addressed to clergymen and divinity students. The ob- 
ject is to furnish them with the ready-made outlines of a 
sermon, which they are to fill up. ‘The mode pursued is 
to present the skeleton of the discourse only ; retaining 
the order, the arguments, and, as it were, the key-notes ; 
leaving out the ripeness, the fulness, the fancy, and the 
eloquence of the original. By this means, a great saving 
of space and money is effected—in a single part of little 
more than 120 pages, we have the pith of forty-two ser- 
mons: the vigorous power required to digest the pure 
essence forbids any hope of saving time. Their use, of 
course, must de pend upon the character of the user: he 
who will take them as texts, which he is to expand, and 
compare his performance with the original, will assuredly 
profit by his labour: he who looks upon them as means 
of evading exertions—as spirit which he is to dilute— 





will neither benefit himself nor his hearers. Judgin 
from the specimen before us, the work will be carefully 
and skilfully done. The abridgment reads continuously, 
and preserves the effect of a whole. However carefully 
perused, the literary merit of the sermons, as composi- 
tions, of course evaporates ; but we think their effect as 
pieces of reasoning is greater. ‘The eloquence of poesy 
of our older divines is gone ; but the logician is more 
distinctly seen. 

The eighth volume of Sir Walter Scott’s Prose Works 
commences the “ Life of Napoleon.” The preface in 
forms us that 

“Sir Walter Scott left two interleaved copies of his 
Life of Napoleon ; in both of which his executors have 
found various corrections of the text, and additional notes. 
They were directed, by his testament, to take care that, 
in case a new edition of the work were called for, the 
annotations of it might be completed in the fashion here 
adopted, dates and other marginal elucidations regularly 
introduced, and the text itself, wherever there appeared 
any redundancy of statement, abridged. With these 
instructions, except the last, the editor has now endea- 
voured to comply.” 

As the introductory “ View of the French Revolution” 
is all that is contained in the present volume, we cannot 
tell how how far the correctness extends, or whether Sir 
Walter, in his subsequent researches, saw cause to mo- 
dify his opinions about Barras, Josephine, and the “ Lit- 
tle Corsican,” and to render the hero’s advancement less 
like a romance. 

The sixty-first number of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclope- 
dia completes Sismondi’s History of the Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, coming down to the year 1000, Our opin- 
ion of the work has been already given briefly : but we 
may repeat our former intimation, that the two volumes 
are necessary, and the purchase safe. If the reader has 
Gibbon, the two writers will illustrate each other; if he 
has not, Sismondi may in a measure supply the place of 
the great historian. 

The current republication of the Romance of History 
is devoted to Don T. Trueba’s Spain; of which we have 
the first volume. 

The twelfth number of the Sacred Classics commences 
Cave’s Primitive Christianity ; a favourable exposition of 
the faith, morals, and habits of the primitive converts. 
It is preceded by a useful and sensible introduction, from 
the pen of the Rev. W. Trollope, who has occasionally 
illustrated bis author by notes. The work will be com- 
pleted in another volume. 

The eleventh volume of Valpy’s England brings Smol- 
lett’s History of “ George the Second” down to April, 
1755. The illustrations are a vignette representing the 
Pretender’s escape, and a plate of the battle of Culloden, 
in which the Duke of Cumberland is made to look in 
point of bulk and burliness very much like a butcher. 

Three Encyclopedias come next. 1. The fifty-sixth 
part of the Encyclopedia Britannica; which completes 
the “ Funding System,” finishes the letter F,and begins 
G. The most important papers are “Gardening,” “Gas 
Light,” and the commencement of “ Geography,” toge- 
ther with a life of “Gall,” the craniologist. 2. The tenth 
part of the Encyclopedia of Geography; which concludes 
the African Continent, and begins the Islands. 3. The 
Encyclopedia of Gardening ; whose thirteenth number is 
entirely devoted to matters of every-day taste and utility. 
The culture of the peach, the cherry, the melon, the cu- 
cumber, the cauliflower, the pea, and very many other 
vegetables of constant occurrence, are discussed and ex- 
pounded with Mr. Loudon’s wonted skill and practical 
sagacity. 





























THE EDITOR 
The irregular arrival of our January Magazines, 
in consequence of a portion of them being on 
board the ship Sovereign, wrecked on the coast 
of New Jersey, has, we find on closing the Mu- 
seum of this month, compelled the postponement 
to April of on€ or two articles we should have 
been glad to have inserted. Many of the British 
Literary Journals, since the change of ministry 
are, however, still more devoted to politics than 
ever, and really most barren of 
American reader. As 
would notice the Westminster Review 


interest to the 
an instance of this, we 
for Jan- 
uary, Which is occupied, with but few exceptions, 
with political or local matter, as will be seen by 
the following list-of contents: 

I. John Hopkins on Political Economy. The 
article made to bear on temporary topics. 

Il. Miss Aikin’s Court of Charles I. 


a similar end. 


Serving 
Ill. Toryism in Rome. Destruction of univer- 
sal suffrage. Ditto. 

IV. Votes of members of the Reformed House. 

V. Enharmonic organ. 

VI. Irish labourers. Poor law commission. 
VII. Practice of the criminal law in Scotland. 
VIII. Effect of endowments. 

IX. Free labour. 

X. Germany. (A political treatise.) 

XI. New House of C 
XII. Process of obtaining patents. 

XIII. Central Criminal Court. 

XIV. Algerine Commission. 

XV. Counter-inquiry—by the man with forty 


mMmMmons., 


crowns a year. 

XVI. Present (political) posture of affairs (at 
home.) 

Of these contents we shall publish, if nothing 
better interferes, the XIV th article, as the only one 
worth reprinting. From the article on Germany 
we make the following excerpts ; the remainder is 
on the political relative condition of the States 
and principalities of the Germanic confederation : 


“ Union of the German States.—The absence 
of what are called natural boundaries between the 
States, their limits being wholly conventional and 
joining each other like the grooves of a railroad, 
the common language, the common name, the 
common literature—for who asks in what duchy 
Schiller or Gothe was born ?—all tend to facilitate 
this junction. There is little vindictive rivalry 
between the small States; few local jealousies, 
as between the provinces of modern Belgium, nor 
bloody feuds as between the republics of ancient 
Greece. The literature alone, nay even the ab- 
stract sublimities of German philosophy, have 
been hitherto sufficient to keep up a common 
identity ; and now that a general ardour for con- 
stitutional freedom has superseded the philosophy, 
a 
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and given a finer impulse to the literature, there 
is no miracle of national. good that may not be 
expected.” 

“ The Reformation in Germany.— Luther, in 
enfranchising the consciences of men from the 
yoke of blind belief, opened the intellectual eyes 
of millions, and let in light on thought itself. 
Unfortunate had the temporary 
power of arresting the consequences of the grand 
principle of the Reformation. But its operation 
on the mind and soul! of society was not on that 
account less active. At the first favourable con- 
juncture, intellect, talent, science, civilization in 
a word, and its brilliant attendants, sprang from 
the heart of German society, like ready-armed 
Minerva from the brain of Jove.” 

‘Inhabitants of the North and South of 

rany.—The differences of character, moral and 
llectual, between the inhabitant of the north 
south of very striking. The 
grave, slic, given up to abstract 
studies, and a literature as vague as it would be 
sentimental, seems evidently affected by the wild 
and often melancholy aspect of the country he 
inhabits, its gloomy pine forests and desolate 
heaths. The latter, inspired by a genial climate, 
picturesque scenery, and good wine, looks round 
on smiling nature and smiles in his turn; 
pleasure in society, and is more animated by in- 
stinct than principle. With perfect consistency, 
both now advance towards the same object; but 
while those of the north march slowly and heavily, 
their brothers of the south step briskly on. These 
latter, more prompt and impatient, more practical 
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too, demand political liberty at once and before 
all things. ‘The former, more systematic, and 
also more theoretic, moderate their longings, and 


pause on every step towards civil freedom, whether 
made by themselves or forced upon their govern- 
ments.” 

be The Germanic Confederation. ~The Ger- 
manic Confederation consists of thirty-eight inde- 
pendent and sovereign States. The four free 
towns are comprised in thisnumber. They enjoy 
and exercise all the inherent rights of sovereignty, 
although the Federal Aet does not give them the 
appellation of sovereigns, which is reserved for 
the thirty-four monarchies, princedoms, &c. (Arts. 
tand 3 of the Federal Act.) 

The towns of Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen, 
have revived the superannuated institutions which 
under a democratic form concealed a power wholly 
aristocratic and subservient to the interests of the 
patrician families. The judicial power, for in- 
stance, is not separated from the executive, yet it 
The four free 
Common Court of Appeal, which 
holds its sittings at Lubeck. 

“Frankfort is the only town that has establish- 
ed within itself a constitutional representation; 
which, consisting of two chambers, is. however. 
subject to the inspection and in some degree to 
the control of the Diet. A late regulation has 
established the publicity of the debates in the 
Chambers. 

“The sovereigns of the Confederation, freed 
from all their ancient ties of feudality not only as 
reigning princes but as private individuals, are in 
all respects the equals in rank of the other mon- 


is asserted to be inde pendent. 


towns have a 











archs in Europe. As heads of their several fami- 
lies, the greater part have regulated their duties 
and rights by laws of succession, the inheritance 
of the throne being secured to legitimate primo- 
geniture. In Bavaria and Wurtemburg, females 


ean inherit; and in all the States, the children of 


an unequal or derogatory marriage are not ex- 
cluded, unless some family statute or law of state 
pronounces the prohibition.” 

“ Emigration.—A branch of moral movement 
which invites observation, is the widely-increas- 
ing and fatal habit of emigration, which is every 
year aiding to depopulate the German States of 
thousands of their most industrious and indepen- 
dent citizens. For it is not, as in Ireland, the 
beggar or the adventurer who thus voluntarily ex- 
yatriates himself from his father-land ; but fami- 
ies of substance and worth, worn out and dis- 
gusted by a hopeless struggle against oppression. 

* * » * * . 

“The influence of Rotteck and others of the 
leading patriots has been vainly exercised to re- 
press this fatal tendency to emigration,—the pa- 
rallel in some respects to the English system, of 
forcing the natives to expatriate themselves, for 
the advantage of a party tyranny at home. The 
evil is certain to spread wider and wider, vntil 
there is some prospect of political redress. The 
sluggish but resolute nature of the German cannot 
live on hope. It requires the solid and unimagi 
native aliment of fact. Nor are its decisions 
likely to evaporate like those of a more vivacious 
and volatile people. When a German is roused 
to vigour or excited to enthusiasm, he is self- 
willed and obstinate to an extraordinary degree. 
When he has once torn away the associations that 
bind him to his native soil, it would be as easy to 
replant one of the oaks of his own forests. And 
grievous indeed it is to see such glorious bulwarks 
of free principles so totally dismantled, and ina 
moral sense overthrown; while the governments 
of France and England seem to look on, as though 
paralyzed, at the prodigious extension of power 
thus given to their deadly enemies.” 

“ Influence of England.—The public is often 
told that Germany is populous enough to work 
out her own relief against the despots. Populous 
enough she is. But England, in sanctioning the 
distribution of her territory intv dozens of small 
States, helped to hand her over, gagged and man- 
wcled, into the clutches of the three despot powers. 
Germany is at present a country of shreds and 
patches. It is impossible for the various sove- 
reigns, much less the various peoples, unarmed 
and unorganised as they are, to consolidate any 
bond of union able to resist the compact power of 
either Austria or Prussia alone, to say nothing of 
Russia. What then @ould these petty mockeries 
of nationality and sovereignty, effect against the 
confederate hordes of the triumvirate? It is said, 
that Germany should not blame France or Eng- 
land for her present state. But if they sanction- 
ed the broad surface of political Germany being 
eut into a harlequin’s coat, ought they not now to 
protect the living body of intellige nce W hich it 
may be said to cover ?” 





The return of the Tories to power sets Black- 
wood off in high glee with the commencement 
of his 37th volume, and we have here again the 
spirit of polities occupying a large portion of the 


number.. “ William Pitt,” the article we copy, 
opens the campaign by showing up in glowing 
colours that great tory idol; the writer is particu- 
larly happy in displaying the grander features of 
Pitt’s mind, and we may safely point to it as a 
gem in our varied pages. The notice of Audubon 
is in the true Blackwood style, and will amuse 
the reader. As a public caterer, whatever may 
be our private opinion respecting some of Audu- 
bon’s writings, we have not thought proper to 
prevent the circulation of the entire article so 
laudatory of the ornithologist. “The Early 
Called,” is the commencement of a tale in Black- 
wood, by the author of “ A Chapter on Church- 
yards,” the excellence of which we have not yet 
been able to see, and must wait for more before 
we venture upon atopic which may involve so 
many of our future pages. If it is worthy it will 
be found of course in the Museum. The Noctes 
of Blackwood for January could please very few 
in this country. The other articles are, the con- 
clusion of Fragments from the History of John 
Bull; Fall of the Melbourne Ministry ; Edmund 
Spenser, part V.; Sketches of H. B. from the 
Port Folio of the Ettrick Shepherd—poor stuff ; 
a Summary of the Times in nursery rhymes—a 
peor jargon on politics; and a Letter from a 
Liberal Whig. We have, therefore, the whole 
that could be wished in our pages. The same 
remarks would apply to the other magazines; for 
nearly every thing we would wish from them, 
room has been found. 

The United Service Journal for January con- 
tains no further Traditions of the American War 
of Independence, nor any article suitable for our 
purposes, other than “ Polar Scenes, No. 1,” which 
promise to be interesting; Pirates and Piracy is 
fromthe number for December last. The “ Steam 
Excursion,” from the Monthly Magazine, is one 
of those broad farces, to resist smiling at which 
exceeds all power of face. 

The Experiences of Richard Taylor are appa- 
rently dropped, but we are sure we speak the 
sentiments of most readers when we wish they 
may be resumed. Tait’s has swallowed up John- 
stone’s Magazine, which, like many things in our 
own country, was put at a price below what it 
could be aflorded at. 

To the Asiatic Journal the reader is indebted 
for several entertaining topics, ably treated, to 
which we invite attention. 

The curious particulars under our Obituary 
head, from the Gentleman’s Magazine, revive 
quotations from that periodical which has been 
added to the Museum list. 

The head of “Arts and Sciences,” both now 
and in our future numbers, will, we trust, reward 
perusal. We may therefore dismiss our third 
number in the confident belief that the Museum 
continues to be what it professes. It will be 


found a vehicle for much intelligence reprinted 
in no other form; its increasing popularity is the 
best evidence of its being acceptable to its rapidly 
extending list of patrons. 








